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CHAPTER ONE 


HISTORICAL-CRITICAL RESEARCH AND EXTRABIBLICAL 
SOURCES’ 


1. The Documentary Hypothesis 


About a century ago, J. Wellhausen* synthesized the results of more 
than two generations of Old Testament historical-critical scholarship on 
the sources of the pentateuch into the “documentary hypothesis.” This 
synthesis concluded that the pentateuch and indeed the first six books 
of the bible had been formed from a composite 








four originally 





independent documents (commonly referred to by scholars as J, E, D 
and P: the Yahwist, the Eloh 


sources), dating successively from the early monarchic period 1 


, the Deuteronomist and the Priestly 





postexilic times. 








peating: M, Weippert, i she der ta m m 
wissenschaflichen Diskussion (GOtingen, 1967); IM. Miller, “T Decupation of 





1977), pp213-284. G.W. Ramsey, The Quest forthe Histor 
Early History (Atlanta, 1981); N.P. Lemehe, Early lael: Anahe 






























Studies on fsroeite Society in Premonarchical Tames (Leide ‘Ts a 
The Origin Tradition of Ancient Iwaet I, ISOT . o/) PR-4 

J, Wellhausen, Geschiche lrects (Hertin, 1878 

1883); em, laraeltiche un FB 4); ide, Sk 
Vorarbeiten, vols. 1-6 (Bertin, 1884-1859); idem, Die C tes Heathen 
hlstorischen Blicher des alten Testaments 34. ef. (Bertin, 1899); idem, Grundris 
Testament, ed. by R, Smend (Munich, 1965); see also D.A. Knight, Julius Welthau 
His Prolegomena to the History of lrae, Semeia 25 (Chico, 1983). Wellhausen's work onthe 
pentateuch was closely associated with that of KC mn Bicher de 

ments: Zwel Historisch-kritische Un ie 1866) and A. Kuenen 
(Ustoriseh ritiache Binlezungin die Bi i ver Ensichang 
tund Sammlung I. Die Enstchung des He 

> For a summary of recent discussions of the documentary hypothesis, S. de Vries, “A 
Review of Recent Research in the Tradition History of the Pentatevch,” SBL. Seminar 
Papers 26 (1987), pp.4s9-so2: N. Whybray, The Making of the Peniaieuch, JSOTS 


(Shetfield, 1987) 


































1f Wellhausen’s critica is of the pentateuch was 





to establish an understanding of the 












velopment as a composite 


history of the religion of ancient Israel 

















n this, he sought J chronological development, away 
from primitive fS through henotheism to the 
mature understanding of prophetic monotheism and ending in what he 
J as the narrow sectarianism of a priestly, cult-oriented 

Ie ssential to this historical and evolutionary goal of Wellhausen 
nd others was the isolation of discrete independent sources and their 
chron nd id association with major epochal transitions 
in Israel ry: J with the United Monarchy, Judah and the Davidic 





ty; E with the Divided Monarchy and the State of Israel; D with the 








forms of Josiah, the late preexilic period and the prophetic movement: 





1 priestly circles from 


Wellhausen’s work was decidedly 





historical reconstruction of a history of 


























s documentary hypothesis largely 
limi any acceptance of the historicity of the referents of the 
p val 1c, which includes not only the creation and origin 
arratives of Genesis 1-11 but also the patriarchal stories and the 
s ai his aspect of his historical-critical research rendered 
a polemical c the acceptance and rejection of Wellhausen's 
umentary hypothesis that has rarely been absent in the subsequent 
Essential to the b o larship expressed in Wellhausen's 
synthesis was that these four discrete sources of the pentateuch were to 
und J as literary documents created at the time of their written 
com 1, and hence as compositions reflecting the understanding and 
knowledge of their rs and their world, This assumption contained 
the disturbing corollary that nothing historically dependable about 
atlier periods ael's h could be gained from them, The 
al ntatcuch for reconstructing the early history of Israel 

t imposition w: by decidedly curtailed, After 

wo d f inten personal attacks on his work, the 
‘Graf-Wellhausen approach” to the so-called historical books of the Old 





inant critical interpretation by the end 



































Wellhausen’s contributions to the history of critical scholars! 





immense. But none was as great or as lasting as this on the pentateu 





It is hardly an exaggeration to state th 





research on the pentateuch and the prehistory of Israel devel 


from Wellhausen’s synthesis or was consciously in reaction 





the century of scholarship following Wellhausen, and largely as a result 





of the documentary hypothesis's 








\d tendencies now common in the field have achieved the status of 
axioms, moving historical-critical scholarship along a path away f 





theology and givi 





tan orientation that is increasingly histori 
secular, While these tendencies and assumptions are products of th 

















t and of the nincicenth-century success of historicism in 
Western thought, it was this work of Wellhausen, leagues and 
successors that provided the fulcrum of change in b 

The broad acceptance of Wellhausen’s and Graf's historical-crit 
reconstruction of the composition of the pentateuch quickly influeni 
the understanding of the re Old Testar pus, p 
in the perception of sou compositional theory and in the 
chronological analysis of the de he Bible. M 
productive were the discussions about the extension of the f 
sources (or the assertion of comparable sources) in the collection 
narrative traditions of the “Former Prophets” of Joshua-2 Kings. 
Derivative methods were used in the analysis of the 1 hig 
Joshua-2 Kings to the composition of Chronicles and the associat 





Chronicles with the books of both Ezra and Nehemiat he 














methods that were ed in the study of the pentateuchall sourc 
gave a significant historical bent 10 the interpreta he prophetic 
corpus, especially in regards to Isaiah, and rendered chron depth 
to the collection of the psalm: 

This comprehensive revision of biblical interpretation, following upon 
the acceptance of the Graf-Wellhausen-Kuenen paradigm, was not 
entirely dependent on the « ons drawn from (or the ideological 
implications of) their work. Nevertheless, the acceptance n 














and practical methods and techniques of ana which 
today—Wellhausen’s works illustrate his m nce i 
field. The concentration ¢ ies, linguistic var 
and the theological and ideological plurality of the r . , 
distinctions between the and 1 d literary contexts of 











































4 EXTRABIBLICAL SOURCES 





nt of departure, and firmly established lasting and important 





s between the contexts and referents of these texts. Such 
nating avoidance of harmonies and an 








increasing understanding of the composition of these complex traditions 
in terms of process. The acceptance of these and like techniques of 


the debat 





st 








{ followed, of far more importance 





ay of the controverted 





issues, Such as the implicit rejection of the 
ateuch’s historicity, around which so many of the debates centered. 





he course ¢ ‘ent debate, many of Wellhausen's specific 


conclusions and ideological positions foundered and were with justice 





ejected. The methods and principles of his analysis, however, 


representing as they did some of the best of nineteenth-century historical 





analysis, laid the fou 





dation of the scholarship of even his most 





success of this nineteenth-century alternative 10 the Mosaic 








authorship of the pentateuch gave increasing strength and acceptance to 


recognition of human authorship as a point of departure for all 











and concurrent support for the growing separ 





{critical academic scholarship from religiously and theologically 


motivated biblical interpretation. Nevertheless, in the century that 





followed Wellhausen, many efforts were made to bridge this ever 





context of bib) 








scholarship 


and seminary departments of theology ensured a steady stream of theolo 





a e, Yet, the dichotomy has remained, The 





committed to such ab 








new role of historically critical, biblical research, centered within a post 


Enlightenment understanding of exegesis as a critical intellectual 








ine with its own inde nt role in the academy, makes it 





exceedingly difficult to maintain biblical studies as a subdiscipline of 





y has dogmatically insisted on maintainin 





the h 


the challenge that historical research has posed for theology has been 


ticity or historicity of ancient biblical historio, 





aphies, 


Cumulative historical-critical research over the past century has, at 





est and methodologically most rigorous, increasingly undermined any 








ical enterprise that laid its found: 





e jon on the interpretation of 








the past as normative. This union of the abiding interest in the past with 


efforts to reconstuct a critical understanding of that past has been one 





of the m ts of 





ie critical approaches espoused. by 





Wellhausen, aps the most far-reaching benefit of any of 




























Wellhausen's many cont 
for a theological approach to biblical research 
critical place wit 


ibutions to biblical research. If it i still possible 











in the academy, it must face with integrity the 


historical-critical questions that both hi 








inherited from Wellhausen. 


2, Synthesis of Biblical Tradition and History of the Ancient Near East 


It was a younger colleague and close friend of Wellhausen’s at Halle, E 
Meyer, who, building on bo 





h Wellhausen’s documentary analysis and h 





‘own broad anthropological interests in Arab culture, ad 





mplexity 
a synthesis with the then known 





to Wellhausen’s discussion by creatin 
history and geography of the anci 





world.‘ This developed ini 








first successful departure from Wellhausen's 







criticism. Especially in his Die Israeliten 





argued that it is impossible 10 maintain, with Wellhausen 


documentary critics, that the pentateuchal sources of J, E and P 





been independently coherent documents, since these sources were s 


obviously lacking in any unifyi 





Meyer saw the traditions from which the documentary sources had 





derived as having originated in oral traditions and collections of 





narrative that consisted largely of folktale, legend and saga. The 





narratives of Genesis, in particular, he saw as having little to do wi 


history,’ belonging rather to the world of fiction. On grounds of literary 





form and perhaps a historian’s strong distaste for easy parallels, Meyer 
Winkler’ 
1 then so popular, which saw so much 


rejected the radical my 
and the entire Babel-Bibel sc 
of Old Testament narrative as the refrac 





‘thological inter 














4B, Meyer, Geschichu 





ten Geschichte (Halle, 189 


but also, idem, Die Ensstehung 





meine Schrift Die Enisehung 

E. Meyer opt, 1906, pp 

H. Winkler, Alirintalische Forschungen 1-Iit 
und Geschichlicher Orient (Le 








R 





E, Mey 
exegesis came with the reductio ad 





weit. 1906, pp.rge 




































work was very closely aligned with the writings of H, 


with him at Halle as a lecturer from 1889 to 1894), 





ationship of Old Testament narrative with what was 












































known of world literature and folklore and developed his well-known 
u nding of oral traditions that he early argued lay at the founda- 
i biblical ni Meyer, Gunkel’s wide rang 
1s his attempt 10 understand the 
histo: mm Fy and comparative studies 
than in term nd mature expression in his 
torial work an 1° and second" editions of the 
Although Gunkel was by far the more renowned scholar in his day, 
was primar ugh the work of orientalists, especially H. 
Gressmant ‘ hausen’s, that the growing influence of this 
. known as the sschichtliche Schule""—was very 
qu xtended into an F Eastern studies generally, ‘This 
radically altered th exclusively entation to the histor 
Israel of the literary followers of Wellhausen, Gressmann 
important publication of Aliorientalische Te Testament and 
A E m alten Testament," as well as his. close 
bor with Gunk and folklore studies, had an 
influe urop le to that of J.B, Pritchard's more recent 
ANET in America after World War II, and extended the comparative 
apt to th f Israel to include the entire Near East 
Gottingen, 1901), passim 
” Dalman’s pioneering work in this 
, r i ft des heiligen Landes (Palistina 
¥ ig of the P alvbuch from 1905, which helped 













































This group of scholars was deeply inv 





discovered and newly tran 





ed texts of the 
a great extent the influence of & 
freedom from the theological narr 





orientation of both liberal and conservative protes 





led to a new uni 





standing of the early history of Israel. Some of the 





adherents of this “history of religions school” made major contributions 





to comparative literature and folklore studies Others hoped 








through archaeological and comparative cultural studies to develop an 
understanding of the sociological context or “world” of the Bible” as 
4 starting point of biblical studie 

Without directly challenging th rth e documen 
hypothesis," these scholars decisively undercut its imp 
Kusehke, and H. Doan 
cholars such as R. de Vaux and 

The pivotal studies of M. 

Oberiferang 














































and ori 





8 persuasively that the 
om which the narrative traditions of the Bible had 





been formed 
composition. While a 





oral folk history long antedating their literary 





“epling that the Yahwistic and Elohistic sources 









reflected the period of the monarchy, they argued that this late context 


was decisi licable only to the final editorial additions and 





harmonizations involved in the process of unifying a previously oral 











tradition. The Yahwist and Elohist were not understood as authors, let 
alone as historians of Israel's past, but much more restrictively as collec 
tors and editors of a variety of legends and folk traditions of disparate 





date and origin." The patriarchal narratives of Genesis, for example 


J by Gunkel—fully concurring in Wellhausen’s 





to the time of the monarchy—as originally 





amily tales that had only secondarily and gradually become 





and understood by the Israelites as part of the history of 
their past 
I would place the initial turning point of the conservative reaction to 


the “history of religions school ly enough—in O, Eissfeldt’s 





ism in his successful debate with Gunkel 








over the role of the documentary hypothesis in form criticism as well as 





its function in the reconstruction of Israel's carliest history 





Gunkel’s capitulation to Bissfeldt's critique" led to the far-reaching and 


still widely accepted assumption in Old Testament studies that form and 








m were in practice complementary procedures, Rather than 


alternat onilicting approaches, form and source criticism became 





a joint effort in critical exegesis. Now, with Eissfeldt, the history of the 





ateuchal longer led back to an ever more fragmented 





d inaccessible f populated by myths and other tall tales. The 











Meyer 190 19; H. Grestmana, esp. “Sage und 

z 910), pp.t=34iidem, “Ursprung und 

i rion, Festchrift H. Gunkel (Leipzig, 1923) 

s . 923) pRS6-77; idem, “Achronische, anachronische, und 





mpson, “The Conflict 














































SYNTHESIS OF TRAt 





HISTORY 9 


pentatcuchal legends were now judged to have been in their earliest 
forms tales about historical individuals: folk histories, which, be 
their mode of transmission as relatively untfix 





oral_ traditions, 





continuously attracted secondary inflations of what was asserted as 





original historical account, eventually achieving a resemblance to fictive 
tales. That is, one had in the Old Testament not historic 
fictionalized history. Eissfeldt established the immensely int 
doctrine that originating events lay behind the early biblical 
wherever more than a single variant or account of a tradition was extant 


1e4 fiction, but 








uential 


\ditions 








in the received text, An original historical event, which was thought to 


have given rise to such a complex tradition, could be recovered, so 





Bissfeldt argued, by discounting and removing the later, secondary 





accretions, until ultimately one discovered the historical nucleus that was 





hidden in all significant early traditi t step to the 








assumption—Iong confirmed by scholarly practice and authority in both 
ny and the United States—that the discovery of the pr 
original core of a tradition was a discovery of the historical event itself 


Germ 





Its converse implication was also important: | 





a1 the designation of an 
element of the tradition as secondary marked it, j 
I. 


Eissfeldt thus maintained the value of the early patriarchal traditio 





unhistori 














as history. The historical nuclei of the traditions were now sought in the 
process of a long Traditionsgeschichte that Old Testament scholarship 
widely asserted must lay behind our received text. In this search, 
secondary expansions were sharply distinguished by scholars from what 


was (frequently mistakenly) thought to be more original, primary, cores 





of tradition that were inevitably given great historical weight, since such 








primary traditions were understood te in events which they 





purportedly portrayed. It was often thought that to isolate the original 
form of a tradition was to write the prehistory both of the biblical text 
cess, the thrust of Wellha 


Meyer's efforts to construct a critical his 








and of Israel as well, In this pr n’s and 














parried, as historical-critical s 





larship accepted an essential doctrine 


of fundamentalism, namely, that in the Bible ¢ story 





JM, Miller and JH. Hayes, # 
Pp. 74 









1d THL. Thompeon, opcit, 1987, Pp 











there scemed n ever but that these earliest 
the hi 


her that the earlier the pent 





ions were in fact direct origins of Israel, 


Eiss 














argued ful tuchal source or 








und, the more likely that tradition 





» the originating events. Thus the earlier J and E 


documents were given paramount importance as the primary historical 






sources for Israel's early history, Eissfeldt attributed many of the 
alriarchal sagas of Genesis to a specific literary type of narrative that 
he called a Stammessage. In this he understood the patriarchal stories to 
have rigin, not in historically irrelevant family tales that had, as 
Gunkel earlier suggested, only later become historicized, He understood 


ir nuclei and points of origin in the events of 





nations that had been fictively personified as 








he appearance of heroic tales 


ivities of groups. Not Jacob's sons but the 








rael lay behind the originating events of Genesis 





1 of source and form criticism, Old Testament 




















nist cholarship was able to redirect in the analysis of 
radition history what originally had seemed to many to have been & 
destruc tive trend h icism of Wellhausen, Meyer 
ers, towards a consensus in search of an historically positive 

he correla fons, that the traditional narratives of 

teuch we (ory and that the originating events 

f this tradition re the history of peoples of the ancient Near 
E re quickly assimilated in a new generation of scholars ai 
unquest a great extent unquestionable—presuppositions 
fn Hh holarship about the Bible and early Israel. With 
Eissfeldt and hi ion, the p common opinion swung 
The gai sraclite history of this conservative swing in scholarship 
were immense, During the late 1920s, and increasingly through the 








1930s, supported by the proven illustrative power of ge 
research and anthropological studies st 


raphical 
ly supported by such 











religiously conservative scholars as Dalman,”* the influx of a very large 
number of remarkable epigraphic and archaeological discoveries from 
the ancient Near East permanently ti 





ransformed the historical component 
of biblical studies, Systematic archacologi 





al explorations and major 
‘excavations throughout Palestine and its nei 
flood of new information to both bil 
Israel, affecting particularly biblical scholarship’s 





hboring regions brought a 








al exegesis and to the history of 





derstanding of the 





early history of Israel. As is also the case today, the problem of th 





synthesis of a mass of new data (and the relative inadequacy of methods 
in the field for integrating new types of historical 














pivotal to the interpretation of details, This unfe 





wunately depended 
largely on the research and imagination of only a handful of scholars. 
While Eissfeldt’s major contributions to Old Testament scholarship lay 
in literary criticism, the work and methods of two of his contemporaries 


strongly influenced the future development of historical studies on bo 





sides of the Auantic for ne 





a half-century: W.F. Albright in the 
United States and A. Alt in Germany 


Although Albright was more conservative and Alt more liberal than 








Eissfeldt, both shared 





essential union of source and form criticism. 
They also shared his conservative presuppositions that the biblical 





hat the historical events 


which lay behind any tradition could theoretically be discovered in the 





earliest forms of that tradition. Albright and Alt shared a common goal 
of constructing a history of ear 








the basis of a critical appraisal 
nd synthesis of biblical, archaeological and ancient Near Eastern 


studies, To uncover the historical events of Israel's past was the task 





which both men hoped to find resolved through the new extrabibl 


sources now becoming available, Unlike Eissfeldt, neither of these 





scholars was much interested in the problems of source criticism, Alt was 





openly pious towards Wellhausen's work but, in practice, a successor 
more of E. Meyer or of the early Gunkel. For 





im, the oral prehistory 
of the text was of immense importance for 





assumptions, but 





documents of the pentateuch were perhaps necessa 





were of limited use, Albright, on the other han 





after an flirtation 


with the panbabylonianism of the Babel-Bibel school and with form 
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criticism," was openly hostile to Wellhausen and his successors, 


particularly to their source-critically and form-critically based rejection 





of the historicity of what were for Albright many of Is 
traditions. Although Albright never attempted a sustained criticism of 
the documentary hypothesis, he, like Alt, held a strong brief for a 


I's earliest 














openly espoused the tradition history 
moted by many Scandinavian scholars.” In the wide range of studies 
at Albright 





rlook, covering nearly the entire field of ancient Near 





Eastern studies, he created an accumulating list of new historical hy. 











potheses based on a direct correlation of biblical tradition with 
extrabiblical data, On the strength of these theses, he was able to 
conclude that the early history and prehistory of Israel—from a 


patriarchal period to the time of the monarchy—had been in outline 
confi mation from Palestine, 
Egypt, Mesopor 
Al 














Syria of the second-millennium B.C 





right’s goal w the early history of Israel into the framework 


the history of the ancient Near East. The biblical narrative, already 





assumed to be motivated by a comprehensive historiography originating 





from approximately the same time as, or immediately after, the historical 





events which it portrayed, provided for Albri 





nt both an interpretive 





structure and a framework for hundreds of complex and fragmentary 


discoveries throughout the many distinct fields of oriental studies which 





had been newly created di 





g his very productive career 





Jerstandable shallowness of Albright’s 


pective, the essential circuity of his comparisons, the lack 





thod of analysis and of explicit principles of verification and 





the attraction to reconstructions in which every new element in his 











hypothes: ed the constellation of the whole as new perspectives 
were gained in related fields, ultimately destroyed his every attempt at 
N M ents inthe Joseph Slory," JBL. 37 (1918, 

+ An d the Religion of lal (Baltimore, 1983) 


(New York, 1963); idem, Yahweh and the 



































synthesis®* and resulted in many of the later contributions of his life 
Albright was 





incoherently contradicting much of his earlier wo! 
neither an historian nor an exegete, but rather an antiquariai 
f breadth. The field 


of Semitic studies generally was poorly developed and allowed a range 














archaeologist of great originality and a philologist 
of speculation that is of course impossible today. His great influence on 
research in the fields of the archacology and history of Palestine has, 
however, been immense and extraordinarily creative. The wide range of 





his interests, his productivity, and the quickness of his mind dominated 





for both good 
Albri 
critical theses in the history of Israel's ori 


nd ill ne: 





ly two generations of American schola 





ship. 





's work had a major impact on the development of three 





a) the establishment and 





delineation of an historical patriarchal period within the cd 





text of 
ancient Near Eastern history. While Albright’s latest synthesis, in which 
he attempted to portray Abraham as a donkey cara 





neer of the Middle 





Bronze I period, did not gain widespread support,” and while his 
earlier arguments for Abraham's historicity on the basis of the 
“Amorite” hypothesis and the no 





nadic character of Middle Bronze | 





were strongly disputed and overturned in the mid-seventies,* many of 
the details of our history of the second-millennium B.C, especially as 


they relate to chronology, archae 








graphy and ceramic 








typology are still today rooted in Albright’s often pioneering work. To 
some extent this has been due to an ideologically saturated indifference 
to any history of Palestine that does not directly involve the hist 






Israel in biblical exegesis; b) an argument against an evolutionary view 





Of the origins of Israelite religion, coupled with the assertion 








origins of Israelite monotheism in the Mosaic tradition.” The negativ 

















TAL. Thompson, The Hi the Pariarch BZAW 133 974) 
Pp.S2-$7. See also, more recently, idem, “W.F. Albright as Historian,” Proceedings 
Midwest Regional Meeting of SBL. (1992 forthcoming 

Esp, W.F, Albright, "Abram the Hebrew, A New Arch pret 
BASOR 163 (1961), pp.36-54; but aso substantial portions of 

M. Weippert, “Abraham der Hebrier? Bemerkungen ns W.F. Albright’s Deutung der 
Vater sraels;" Bb $2 (4971), p40 

#Th.L. Thompson, Historcty (1924), pp.r7-186; ide Sina on 
Negev in the Bronze Age, BTAVO 8 (Wiesbaden, 1975); The Scone 





the Bronze Age, BTAVO 34 (Wiesbaden, 19 





Tradition (New Hi 








* Opcit, 1940p 









































f Albright’s arguments was primarily directed against the spector 


of Wellhausen’s understanding of Israelite religion, beg 





inning from an 











original polytheism in the patriarchal narratives, through the 
he sm to the monotheism of the prophets, 
Albi everely undermining both the historicity 
of th ul and the perspective of most of biblical 








historiography." It is perhaps this issue of Ré ichte more 





than any other that separated Albright (who had been a student of the 


Haupt) from Alt (strongly influenced by Gunkel). 





On most issue ht’s views were very close to those of All 





pecially to Alt's understanding of the “God of the Fathers" as 4 





tinctively p pre-monotheistic religious conception 
Albright also accepted All's distinction in ancient Israelite law between 





iginally Canaanite casuistic forms of laws, 
ind argued further that this distinction definitive 






established an 





historical basis for an 1 Mosaic tawgiving. Albr 





Alt’s concept of amphictyony as an essential, unifying pol 





of early hictyony, however, to a 





preconquest period, and dating it prior to Israel's entry into the land, 
Finally, Albr 








of charismatic leadership 








city of the Mosaic tradition, however 





more skeptical than Albright, as his understanding of 





nally unrelated tribal groups 


their establishment in Palestine 


ly irreconcilable with either an 





Landing of Moses as the actual 





Albright recognized the essential 





improbabil extrabiblical evidence for the Israel 
Moses in Egypt or Sinai of the Late Bronze period, he used source and 
form cr that the documentary sources of the bible’s 


dition originated from a single 











ve independent affirmation of the essential 

















structure of the Mosaic tradition, he argued that the historicity of this 








epic narrative could be accepted as likely. Once historicity could be 


assumed, then the various Egyptian motifs of th 





eph and Mose 


stories could function as supportive evidence. In Albright's argument for 





the authenticity and historicit 





Of the Mosaic tradition, he began 10 use 











@ principle of argumentation that in quent years becam 
increasingly common throughout both n and German bibl 
scholarship; namely, that if the biblical “witness” was “unanimous,” the 
events recounted could be regarded as likely or probable." Albr 


reconciled his Mosaic period with an independent and prior patriarchal 


period in Palestine by pointing to such stories as Genesis 34” (which 





involved only some of the Israelite tribe 





evidence for a preconquest 





presence of these tribes in Palestine. This tradition Albright ated 


with extrabiblical “evidence” by understa the ‘apiru of the Late 








Bronze Amama tablets as reflecting 





Palestine even during the period of se 
with the observation that only some of the H 





























directly associated with Moses in Egypt and Si 
While few scholars today would care to support Wellhausen’s view 
of the evolutionary development of | n that had dominate 
scholarly understanding of Israelite 1 to the publication of 
M W.F, Albright, pci, 1940, p19, Critic 
that Albrights ‘independent witnesses 4 
hypothesis, a theory which had “ ‘ P * 
Independent of Nott rth " . 
developed, Albright’s oral ep 2 
Speiser’s “Tradition” in his Anchor ¥ 
nd Hebwew Eple, Cambri : c 
continuum of epie poet 
8 Opcit, 1940, pps179-18 

























































Al's 


id change in Israeli 


dominant interpretati 


developed M 



















tt der Vater” in 1929," an understanding of development 





religion and of the creative role played by Old 





ns of monotheism, while not as yet 


nS, are nevertheless strong tendencies. A fully 





iod in Israelite history has hardly survived in 
had 





ip and n 





y of the positions that Albrig 


accepted from Alt are no longer widely held. Nevertheless, several of Al: 





by his st 





unfortunately widely assumed 


and W.W 








aith and tradition 


minal views have been further explored and strongly supported 
dents. Certainly the concept of the radical distinctiveness of 


m its ancient Near Eastern matrix is 
n detail. G.E, Wright,” FM, Cross" 
have argued adam 











intly and expansively for the 





raelite culture and tradition both in contrast to and in 


Canaanite” neighbors. It is most clearly in the “revolt 





model” of Israel's S that many of these ideas are put forward by 





Mendenhall and N.K. 








wald. Fundamental to their “revolt 





fa “Mi rate from the rest of 








Yahwistic” faith.” The historicity of the 
of an Israelite amphictyony as the 


















IW 94 (1982), pp.2-20; G. Ahlstrom, An Archaeological Pictur 
i riemala §5/3 (Helsinki, 1984); der, Wh 
. ses Narratives," in fa 
and J.M. Miler (Philadelphia, 1977) pp.149 
re 4 Motes Narrative: Folk-Tale and History,” JSOT 
History and Tradition: A Response to J.B, 
tament Against its Environment (London, 1988); idem, God 
P- PP79-90: see however more recently idem, “Biblical 
Aspect,” Biblical Archocology Today, ed. by A. Bran (Jerusalem, 
yin its N 1m Setting: the Contextual Approach, 
“ A Soc mn of Liberated 
M theory of the Hittite origin of biblical concepts of 


elite Tradition,” BA 17 (1984), 
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foundation of Israclite unity also remain as essential elements of this 
theory: c) The third major thesis of Albright is the well known 
assertion that the biblical tradition of a united Israel conquering 
Palestine has been confirmed by our knowledge 








f the destruction of 


Late Bronze Canaanite cities by Israelite seminomads, resulting in the 
onset of Iron I, understood as an Israelite occupation 


There are at least five distin: 








complexes of issues in this 





pothesis, 


which have often been viewed, even by Albright, as a single and univocal 








theory—with unfortunate consequences. The affirmation of one part 


the hypothesis does not make the other aspects mor 





‘obable nor 





it confirm the hypothesis as a who! 





Each aspect has a life of its own, 
The distinctiveness of the essential elements of this hypothesis has 
much to its ability to persuade and to surv 








fe over the years in spite of 





often trenchant and detailed criticism of var 





us points of Albright’s 





theories, which had been thoroughly reviewed in 1967 
‘and again with devastating implications by J.M. M 
1) Historiography. When Albright argued that biblical historiography 


is confirmed by archacology he had in mind a specific 











the biblical tradition. He believed that the biblical 








an historiographical account of the past, very much i 
Eissfeldt.!” He took for granted that the Bible's representations of the 


ancestors of Israel were not only as historical ind 





iduals, but were alse 
literary representations of peoples, such as the Late Bronze ‘apint or the 
Middle Bronze “Amorites.” Moreover, A 
affirmation of signi 


ht pre 








ant details of the trad 





established the historicity of the tradi 








of affirmation and the contradiction of some elements of the tr 
by such sources required a scholarly reinterpretation of the tradition 


which he understood to represent history through what was after all 














story, with its structural, fictionalizing bias. Good ex: th 
willingness to correct biblical tradition in th f history” are hi 
interpretation of the traditional biblical account of the conquest of A 
and his dating of the conquest of Canai Late Bronze-Iron Age 
transition, which he shared with many. Since the excavat (-Tal 





Ps0-76; ThiL. Thomp 








































sd with Ai) suggested that the site had been 
id Iron II, Albright 
Suggested that the story about Ai in the Book of Joshua should be 


jonly ident 











unoccupied between the 





‘arly Bronze period a 


understood as referring historically to the conquest of nearby Beitin, and 





that this relatively minor adjustment of geographical perspective would 
permit the historical affirmation of the event. Similarly, since Albright 
believed that archaeological data relating to the destructions of Late 
Bron 

quest, he consequently corrected what had been understood as the 








cities in Palestine were best understood as a result of the Israelite 





traditional biblical chronology—which generally he otherwise was careful 





in—and dated the conquest to the Late Bronze-Iron 





transition rather than to an earlier date that might better follow the 
biblical 





Not ¢ Albright view the biblical narratives a 





an adjustable 


y, his affirmation of historicity was specifically oriented to a select 





ns, particularly those of Joshua 1-9, Other traditions, 








whi 





such as and Exodus 2 present a different 





picture of Israel's settlement in Palestine, were of little interest to 





Albright and we 
1 
imate, given his interpretal 


Jed in his picture of what the biblical view 





course was, in Alb 





hs terms, fully 





le wing Eissfeldt) that the original 





histories in the Bible had oni ved in fragmentary and partially 








fictionalized form y limiting the scholar to an affirmation of 
only a“m historicity 

)F s confirmation of an essential historicity 
for the events rested independently on the 
poeticall ummaries of Israel's past. While probably 
Originating in the form-critical evaluation of credal formulas by Von 





Rad,” this seemingly complicated thesis rests on the entirely unjustified 
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assumption—commonly held in Old Testament circles*—that generally 


speaking poems are early and prose is late, This is certainly rooted in 








the common sense observation that poetry is easier to remember; so th 








(and here logic weakens perceptibly) remembered history is 
to be found in a form that is easier to remember. The jump in logic that 
th 


‘early” forms for suc 


asserts a date “close to the events” on the grounds of assumed 








poems as the songs of Miriam and Deborah is 





regrettable.” The far too common unconfirmed assertion in biblical 





studies derived from an oversimplistic concept: Formgeschichte (regn 
throughout this entire period of biblical scholarship), which decrees that 
texts can be dated on the basis of their f 





that is wholly inappropriate to critical s 





larship. The primary 





ifficult 
with this method is analogous to the problems of its 





Redaktionsgeschichte. That is, we do not have—by the furthest stret 





imagination—an adequate number of traditions and v 





to say anything specific about their transposition 








int for assuming roots in historical events, let 


historicity ($0 also The Odyssey, The Aeneid). Nor does the particul 





form of songs that find themselves within prose narratives support 
judgement that the song has a greater antiquity. Such an assumption 








Judges 5, which are refractions of a specific context within an 





appropriate prose narration, is particularly mind-boggling and n 





be understood as a product of a syste jcologically motivated 











scholarly agenda, Who would think of n uch claims for the 
barmaid’s speech or for Ea's son reed hut of the Gilgamesh 
story, or indeed the biblical song of Genesis 3:14 form-crit 
characteristic of both biblical and ancient Near Eastern paral 





to break into song, but it does nothing for us in terms of chronolk 





assert that Ugaritic analogies to the son 











biblical song early not only flies in the face of even closer parall 
the psalms but also igni 





the proven durability of motifs, plot line 


and literary narrative traditions across millennia in the anc 








FM. Cots, ope 191 
WEF. Albright 1956, opt pu 


here 
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fast. Neither the earliest examples of motifs or forms allows any preci 


time of that motif or form. Only if we can 





sion of dating within the li 
establish that a specific motif or form has ceased to exist in intellectual 
and 


that kind of information for any pre-hellenistic 


history can we render a “plus” factor of precision in our chronolo} 











literature, Failing that capability in our sources, hie and 





oth Formgeschi 
nsgeschichte are exercises in futility 





Except for purposes of chronology, Albright made little use of any 





of form or literary structure for the purpose of interpretation 
and historicization, though he readily accepted many of Eissfeldt’s and 


clusions and encouraged some of his students in this analysis. 








\ese uncritical form-critical assumptions, however, often marred his 





otherwise open and critical perspective of historical questions and 


have made constructive dialogue on many of his positions extremely 





difficult for critics of the “conquest model.”? Indeed, Albright was 
tied lear in his analysis of the Old Testament text itself, and 
but the most vague references 10 what in fact he understood the 














biblical traditions to have been were rarely given.** This unfortunately 
God of the Patciarchs," HTAR $5 (1962), 

, v1 M i, “Law and Covenant in Israel and the 
brew Conquest of Palestine," BA 25 

Albright was followed by many of his 

a Eis and the Cities of the 

New York, 19 The Age of 

M A 1 Geschichte VIS 

- in Lk + Quellen, AFLNW 

it; H. Goediche (see H. Shank 

‘ ind sment Sau, . by DW 
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gave much of Albright’s work an appearance of superfi 
allowed it to be read with a greater dogn 
fundamentalism than it deserved. 

3) Nomadic Origins. ‘The third issue of Albright’s historical 
reconstruction of Israel's origins rests in the 








tic rigidity and flay 








jentification of 


conquest as a military campaign carried out by @ unified 





Israelite nomads. ‘This thesis rested on the assumption 





destruction of the Late Bronze culture of the city-states and 
tablishment of the Iron Aj 





cultural succession was caused by 





belligerent incursion of nomads. 





n this, issues of the his 








specific narratives like that about Jericho were functionally supportiv 





rather than central to the argument as a whole. By this, 


Albright’s hypothesis of conquest did not stand or fall on the questi 





of historicity for any of the specific Joshua stories. That the historical 
1d 19605 





debates of the 19508 an peussed on sui 








was far more the result of the efforts of scholars such as J. Bright 
G.E. Wright. 


The core of Albright’s arguments centered in his wu 





Albri 
ficult to 







the history of Palestine. In the current understanding of 





school, this assumption of Albright’s has become very di 








ly rejected by Al 





maintain and has been implicitly but forc 
student G. Mendenhall, as well as by C.H.J. de Geus, N. Gottwald, 





Luke, V. Matthews and others in their critique of the nomadic 
A. Alt 





background of the Israelite settlement that had been proposed 
f P 


M. Noth and M. Weippert 








History, ed. by LH. Hayes and .M. Miler (Philadelphia, 197 
to this are many, most notably the often careful and detailed work 








opt) W973 and A. Mal 
Studie," TAZ 39 (1983), pp.t 


3. Bright, 











CHA. de C Amorites in the A y of Palestine,” 1 3 
(1971), pp-4t-60; ide, The Tribes of love, Studia S 

NK. Gottwald, “Domain Assumptions and Societal Models ia the S 

Israel," VIS 28 (1975), 9.89100; i ity 19795 .T. Lake, Pasioralion 

in the Mari Period (University tation, 1965): V.H. Matthows, Ps 
Nomadivn ithe Mari Kingdom (c Rc), ASORDS 3 (Camb 9 
“NP. Lemche, Early frac: Anthropological and H E Soci 








‘efore the Monarchy, VIS 37 (Leiden, 1985) pp. 

































itself to the interpretation that the occupants of the Late Bronze city 
had been displaced by the subsequent and distinct settlers of the 
discrete level. Unfortunately, careful observation of stratigraph 
methodol 











gically recognizes change and difference but is often blind to 





continuity. Stratigraphically, continuity is by definition a non-recognition 





of change, The d 





ficulties in determining the ethnic identification of 
both the destroyers and the occupants of 








a is now widely 





recognized. With that awareness, scholars na 





longer find archaeological 
evidence for an Israelite conquest of Canaanite cities apparent. The early 


failure of major excavations to ide 





tify the destruction of Canaanite 





towns by Israelites on the sites of Ai and Jericho certainly weak 








force of Albright’s argument. The uncertainty of distinguishi 








archaeological criteria fc 





ethnic groups of Israclites and Canaanites, 
therefore, renders the issue of the transition from Late Bronze to the 


Iron Age dysfunctional as evidence for an Israelite ec 





Albright’s questions regarding the transition Late Bronze 10 





Iron Age archaeological st 





ata in Palestine are closely related to the 


assumption (held in common with Alt) that the question 





origin is to be solved in the elucidation of an historical transition from 





Canaanite to an Israelite Palestine. Since the early Iron Age strata have 
indeed been difficult” (some would say impossible) to identify as 
peculiarly Israelite, the question inevitably has arisen whether this 
historical assumption is justified, lacking as we do clear evidence that 
Israclites and Canaanites are in fact ¢ 





hnically distinct p 


Albright’s view—Iargely shaped by his consistent opposition to Alt's 














 M. Weippert, opelts 1967, pp2at MMi 
For a diferent of cA M ¥ 
Esp. JLA. Callaway, "New Evidene re Cooge A 87 (094 
p.312-320; idem, “The Significance of Age V A 
of the Fifth World Congres Studi n, 1964) 
Subsistence at Ai and Raddana A u eb 
Lawrence Edmund Toombs, ed. by H.C N 
Bronze ant lrn z 
pp3t-49; JIM, Miller, opeit, 1977: lem, “App lc 
Archacology Bi 8 4 Discip A 45 (1982), pp2t1-21 
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CHI. Dec 








jon of the Israelite settlement with 








the conquest Canaanite territories—establishes 
a diametric opposition between the concepts “Canaanite” and 
Israclite.” This is indeed central to Albright’s theological understanding 





ncient Israel, and is strong! 





linked to the polarity of monotheism 


) ¥s. polytheism (=Canaanite) that one finds throughout his 





work. The inabi stinian archaeology, however, clearly to 





distinguish Canaan gests that this polarity is rather 





biblically based, and remains unverified by extrabiblical evidence, a 
requirement for the assumption of historicity that Albright himself has 








nology. Finally, finding a biblical event's “place in the past,’ 
ory of the an world, was ever Albright’s starting 
point. The biblical and archaeological periods established by Albright 








The central goal of 





ally depend 





hacology,” so clearly elucidated in his 
nity, and followed throughout his career, 


has been to find a context within the history of the ancient Near East in 





acl might develop. It is in respect to this central 
al that the final but central issue regarding Albright's reconstruction 


. s is his chronology: the, for him, pivotal perspective that 








nant presence in Palestine” from about 





1200 nd that the red at the end of the thirteenth: 
nd the b f century BC. Few scholars have 
hallenged chronology.” Indeed Alt wholly concurred in this 













assumption in spite of the fact that it was perhaps Albright’s most 
radical depar Old Testament tradition and which in fact offers 
a much earlier date. Most scholars today, whether conservative or liberal, 
accept this date unquestionly as their starting point. Indeed, increasingly 
the question of Israel's origin has become—at least from the extrabiblical 
and o pective—largely an issue of describing, examining, 
J de what we know of the stine from approximate 

this polarity is false; however, the fabric of his 

7 fi : ys thereby radically weakened, whether 
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ly 1300 to 1000 B.C.” The relativ 





y long period in recent scholarship 
in which there has been a consensus on such a pivotal issue as 
chronology has greatly—albeit only implicitly—strengthened all of the 
mainline interpretations of Israel's origins. However else these 
interpretations have contradicted each other about what occurred, they 


have been consistently and resolutely in agreement on the issue of when 





it happened. Involved in this issue is not only the fragile issue of the 
historicity of a period of the Judges, which twenty years ago none 
doubted, but the much more central issue of what is understood by 
Israel, 

Very recently, and cl 
historicity, departures by A. Soggin and 





sely linked 10 the chal 
J.M. Miller from this consensus 





nges to biblical 












reflect a shift away from the equat and. biblical 


historiography, drawing a line between histor a 








the monarchy." In his dissertation, J.J. Bin anks with 





the consensus from the conservative side,” making it adamantly clear 
both how far Albright and his followers disagree with con 
biblical histori 


and the chronology of the archaeology of Syria-Palestine has been 

















harmonized on the basis of the scholarly coy 





ensus.”* The assui 








that the history of Israel's origin can be understood 





of the 





chronological transition between Late Bronze Canaanite city-states an 
Iron I Israelite highland seu 











anew and not as an historical starting point from which we may proceed 





with confidence 
In tw 
sources for early Israelite history, R, de Vaux sun 





brief articles, and again in his very thorough synthesis 
d up the Al 


wusly disagreed with him 








Alt consensus, and few would have ser 








LA. Callaway, exp. opcit, 1985; NK. Gottwald, opcit, 1979: 1. Fink n 
Archeology of the lr ‘Ger 988); D.C. Hopkins, The 
Canaan, SWBAS 3 (Sh RB. Coote and K.W r 

leroe in Histo HBAS 5 

LA. Soggio A H radon, 1984); JM. Mi An 





of lirae and Judah (Philadelphia, 198 





14 Bin 
With the we nsensus, sce ako G. Al 
Thompeon, opei,1987, and esp. JM. M 082 and 1986 

77 R. de Vaux, “Method in the E “ 
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6 EXTRABIBLICAL SOURCES 


The Ion 


between 





standing debate between the schools of Albr 


yht and Alt, 


st” or “settlement” as 





ative interpre 





ions of “cong 





an explanation of Israel's origins, has not been as important as the 
common 





s and the expandit 





basis of agreement that have been 
achieved by the two sides of 1, and Noth and 


Brig! 


ie issues. Alt and Albrig 








t, did not 









d so very far apart. 





Vaux's history of 1971 was conceptually a tour de force of all that 





we have come to unde 





ind of both the history of early Palestine and 





of the origins of early Isracl in terms of a synthesis of biblical and 





extrab 





cal evidence, De Vaux bro 





1 together a lifetime of familiarity 





with the details of biblical archacol 





respect for an historical-critical interpretation of the biblical tradition. 








De Vaux’s work is one of those rare achievements in biblica 





scholarship, 





accomplishing the synthesis of biblical and extrabiblical evidence that he 


A 


no longer true. As de Vaux's I’Histoire represented the achievement of 





ou in, few in 1971 could or did disagree with him.” But this is 





biblical archacology at its critical best, it also marked its climax. The 
tions raised by AJ 


ht school had run 1 






Ht and dealt with throughout the history of the 





course, and yet the quest of the historical 





Israel remained as elusive as ever. This attempt at a synthesis of biblical 





and extrabiblical evidence 





ie historiography of ancient Israel soon 











entered a long period of deconstruction that still continues today 
A “ wentich- Cent: Essays in Honor of Nelson 
‘ he 3rd Bright, History of Ira 





$86; LM. Miler and 3.H. Hayes, opi, 1986; Th.L. Thompson, 



























CHAPTER TWO 





SOCIAL Al 





THROPOLOGY AND THE HISTORY ¢ 
PALESTI 





1. Historical Polarities 


While Albright had sou, 
Near Eastern settin, 





reestablish the prehistory of Israel in its 
nd Dalm 
illustrating the sociological aspe 





of the biblical world in terms of the 








auch of Alt’s energies were dedicated 10 





anthropology of Palest e 


he periods o 





establishment of the historical origin and character the 





judges and of the rise of the monarchy, His focus was that of integrat 





his understanding of biblical and extrabibl 





texts and archaeology with 


his reconstruction of the historical, social and anthropological realities 








of Palestine. This choice of Alt's was partially deter . 





critical and literary studies of the religionsges iche Schule with its 








general skepticism concerning the historical value of the pat 





Exodus narratives, as well as its widely held conviction that the literary 








forms of the biblical traditions had each their own definable history 





which directly reflected the historical context of their emergence in 








Israclite history, This led Alt to major and influential investigations o 





several aspects of the Old Testament tradition which ly 
ntext. Where Albright had 
ce and harme 





contrasting with Israel's largely Canaanite ¢ 





traced the various avenues of historical c between 








Israel's origin traditions and the world of the ancient Near East, All 





used contrast and polarity as his key to 





prehistory. 
For Alt, one of the most imp 





tant clues to Israel's origins was its 


uniqueness, its nonconformity with what he understood 





Canaanite society. Through a s 
guil 
basis of closeness to and distance from cuneiform 








hing Canaanite from Israelite features of the biblical texts on the 





radition, Alt was able 





wo pects of Israclite society (most 





ue that the origin of major 








importantly its concept 



































ely Israclite aspects of the traditions,’ such as “the God of the 
Fathers” and such apodictic laws of the Old Testament as those found 


ts. Other 





ditions that Israel held in common 




























































with the rest of the Near East (such as the El deity and agricultural 
n d by Alt as having been originally “Canaanite.” 

ably jegitimately, Alt gave an historical dimension to 

id polarity by classifying what he recognized as uniquely 

ng ael's origins, and what he saw as Canaanite 

. Isracl had only later adopted after its 

e hment in F These two different kinds of elements, Alt 
d been brou; in the course of Israel's integration 

he ¢ dw of the monarchy. Through a careful 
examina f the “Israelite” traits of the received tradition, Alt 
be hat much of what riginally belonged to a presettlement 
r Isra d be reconstructed. Hence, Alt spoke of a 
premonar #¢ 10 “the God of the Fathers” (as well as the 
worship weh centered on the apodictic law pentateuch) as 
. lite, in contrast to the more centralized, harmonized 
mon mn monarchy. For Alt, there was indeed an 
1 Israel domina n the premonarchic period of the 

udges J of unity for the tribes, It was this bond which had 
made them Israel d he process of settlement, in a form of 
amphict 1 federation) of tr his form-critically oriented 
slarity 1 d Alt to view the eventual Canaunization of the 
Isracli h monarchy as an adulteration of the 
st f archic Yahwism in a manner reminiscent of 1 

a analysis was 0 structured that such dichotomies 
173); idem, “Th 

. henated History 
































HISTORICAL POLARITIES 9 
and oppositions inescapably distorted his perspective, built as they were 
on the assumption of a Canaanite-Israelite polarity 

This observation must lead to a more nuanced 





quiry into Al's 
Canaanite-Israelite contrast. To what extent has the importance of the 


differences observed been predetermined by the literary oj 





sition of 





Canaanites and Israelites in Jo 





hua and Samuel? Are Alt’s observation: 
as he believed, confirmation of the historical reality of the polarities 
f the 


expressed in the tradition? In the issues of laws and concepts 








divine, the chronological differentiation (so necessary to Alt’s oppos 


of Israelite vs. non-Israclite in legal and religiously 





mplicated tr 
is a differentiation which Alt himself has supplied. Nothing in the texts 





themselves identifies one side 








than the other, Nor in fact can it be argued 





any objectivity that 





Of these aspects of the tradition can be identified ethni 
Israelite or Canaanite 








Moreover, an observation based on literary form itself requires a 
certain distance from All's original conclusions, The biblical concepts of 
a “God of the Fathers, of a God giving laws by cor 

their essence literary concepts 








bservable in story traditions of the Old 





Testament! Because of this, it must be taken seriously that we are not 
first of all dealing with types of deities and laws, but rather with types 
of literary motifs th 








oF may not reflect de 








World. Ifwe do not have corroborative evidence from the real 
such deities and 








aws existed—and uniqueness was the very basis f 


All's identification of them as Israe 





te—then we can hardly have 





form-critical or literary 





interpretive grounds for using such materi 
for historical reconstruction. Such historical cons 





vatism and sobriety 
is justified by the further observation that such literary motif 





divine “command”—both negat 





ve and positi d the “God of 1 






Fathers” function admirably both 





central literary elements in th 


multiple variant su 





ies of Israel's constitu 





jonal law being given to 





Moses by God and as redactional efforts associating the patriarch: 
narratives with the Mosaic traditions. Chronologically, these motifs 


function within the literary narrative connections that the traditions 





3 Mutatis musandis, this sane argument is to be made ap 

















ween t ime of distinct individual narratives and other 





origin traditions already recounted. 
In 1924 and especially 1925, Alt began to develop a history of Israel 





lly intact over a half-century.* Here 
the Canaanite-Israelite polarity 
f All's h 





layed a central role in the development 





believe this polarity is both the central strength and 





the fatal weakness of his understanding of Israel's origins, namely, that 
Israel came i 





existence as the result of a process of gradual 
infiltration and sedentarization of pastoral nomads in the territories of 
Pale 








hat were furthest from the densely occupied agricultu 


Canaan was above all for Alt the concrete Palestinian “city-states' 





d and the E 





peric tian Empire during the Late Bronze 





chronological and socio-geographical designations are 








aspects of his understa 





wing. “Presettlement Israel” on the other hand 


was an abstract and derivative concept, its details drawn out principally 
























in contrast to, and thre n of, those aspects of the tradition 
which he understood to t in essence and origin, In polarity 
resettlement Ist Canaan became a type specimen, 

AN z 6-1 Die Landnahne der 
Uni ips (1928) = "Th 

s "i P Old Testament History and Religion 
R r e tion of the Israelite 
P = and ide die Landaabe der 

E 1 38 (1939). Pp#-63. More rongly influenced by 

¢ M. Weippert, Die Landnahme de hen Stdmme 
80,4 mn, “Congest and the Evidence fo 














A Hisor ‘Old Testament Period 
P o83); N. Got 979, B. Halpern, The Emergence of lire! in 
mnaon, SBLM: 983), JA Soggin, A History of lsoct: From the Beginnings to the 
Bar K AD 138 (Low 4) nd 1M, Miller, and JH. Hayes, A History of 


no longer directly reflecting the known h 





Bronze Age. “Canaanite” Palestine 


interlocking city states which were 





y definiti ral, monarchic 





ind polytheist—legally, cultically and intellectually associated with the 





cuneiform world. “Presettlement Israel” was its opposite—a tribal 
ods and an élan 
pat Alt used 
developing his argument for the origin of Israel had been constructed 


culture, sheep herding and seminomadic, with personal 





vital that was structurally d 





peratic The po 








from two presumably complementary dichotomies: not only that 
c 





an” ys, “Israel” but also the chronological and typological contrast 





between the Late Bronze and the Iron Age cultures of Pale . 





first of these, of course, as we noted above, was a dichotomy which the 
biblical tradition itself had presented to us.* The Late Bronze-lron Age 


contrast, however, Alt develo} 





id on ge 





aphical, historical and arc 
acological grounds, within the temporal contrast of 








Israel had become a 





yminant presence in 
mixed categories of Alt’s polarity, the contrast that he presented was no} 
simply descriptive, recounting typical characteristics of 


contemporary and historical groups, the Canaanites and the 





Rather, Alt’s “Canaanites” were known primarily through a h 





an identification and synthesis of historical sources wit 







































independently derived) biblical ethnic concept. “Israelite if 
at all) only from the later historiographical accour s own origin 
traditions, The Late Bronze Period (or indeed Palestine of the ¥ \f 
the second and third millennia)—a concept that is applicable to all of 
Palestine—was designated descrip as “Canaanite” because this 
Sce also now N.K. Gott 9795 GEN c 
Herion,“ Modern and Social Science As R ° 
3 Isaelte History." ISOT 34 (1986), psx 
A similar argument, based on Alt's r peen p 
rgraphical distinctions drawn by A tat 
country of early tro Tas uniquely Irae, in contrast to aC 
central valleys, on the strength ofthe Isxel wholly 
from questions of method—Ahistedn app he ite Men: 
Gottwald 
Here | again borrow the cpt of A 
Ismels: eine methodologische Studie z x 


















































for Alt “pre-Israclite.” The Iron Age was either 





of as Palestine in the process 


ie changes in the “non-Canaanite” territories of 





he emergence or the origin of Israel. In 
re that All's a 


x typological abstraction that traced the 





mentation proceeded most 





rajectories from what he had assumed 10 have been the 


adical cultural changes brought about by the settlement of disparate 














process, had come to identify themselves as 
ic delineation of these groups, Alt emphasized a 
blical traditions that he identified through his, 


to biblical narrative, This presettlement nucleus 
Fmed a substantial portion of Israelite tradition 
ived the integration of the early proto-Israclite 





many of his students" have applauded and gen. 





's influential interpretation of the “God of the 
hypothesis as developed by Noth, 


Albright school felt that Alt’s unnecessary and 


wuraged an arbitrary and negative approach 10 
nsidere be Israel's earliest prehistory, in 


the patriarchal and Moses narratives." 





° Ni pt of Grundlage (M. 
, pposed by B, Halper (opi, 1983 





ANT IV, (Stuttgart, 1930). 
4h separated the American and German 
Workd War Il period until the mid-seventie 
7 nt controversy, outlined x0 clearly 





fight’s (Biblical 








Given All's form-critical approach, the presettlemen 





Palestine was “Canaanite” not only in itself but in contrast to “Israelite 
Through this complex dichotomy, historical research 











archaeological remains of E Age Palestine, and the history and 
culture of the rest of the ancient Near Eastern world of the second: 
millennium, was pursued by Alt without reference to the biblical themes 
that were so necessary to Albright’s approach. Logically and ver 


coherently, presettlement Israel was for Alt, b 




















































Palestinian! The historical and phical setting of the patriarchs in 
Palestine was consequently understood as anachronistic and fictional 
result of post-settlement ef « Palest x c 
tradition in its new home. Alt's student der th 

Eissfeldt and Albright, attributed to the patriarch in 
historicity: the early memory of a migration ¢ Aram: 

die Landnahme det Israetiten in P a 

Hutte de hes," Al P 

Junker and J. Hotterweek, Bono, 1950, pp.rs2-16 

netiologica. R. de Vaux 

Hyatt, Atlanta, 1966, pp 

(Go 1954) ptt 

pp2t4-216; “Di P % 

Festichrift A. A en, 19 x 

i Lichte neuer f 

133 (Berlin, PP D0. i i 7 





VIS 16 (Leiden, 1967) pp 




































HISTORY OF PALES! 





ups, known from Mari in the 
sted, were historically 








connected with s of semi-nomadic, Aramacan related Israelites, 





For Alt, however, 


with the settlement ca 


eater logic and theoretical consistency, only 





\d the history of Israel, and with it the 





nonizing of historical and biblical sources, begin 
cematic and methodical exclusion of most of the then 


xis and archaeological remains from the second- 





14 not any philosophical skepticism regarding the 












































historical value of the pentateuch, nor any lack of confidence in the 
potent cologic arch for biblical studies that distinguished 
All's research rply from that of his less theoretically oriented 
American colleague Alb who quite clearly held no assumptions 
out an ethnic unit its seeming necessity—of any of the 
precon pects of ancient Israel. While Albright could argue for 
both joricity of the patriarchal narratives and an_ historical 
r ru f the conquest based on an immigration or invasion of 
from the desert, Alt could not. Unlike Albright, Alt was unable 
0 separ 4tlement Israel” from his understanding of the process 
In Alt’s justly famous 1925 article" on the settlement of the Israclites 
in Pate ye began with the prescient statement that “as long as 
research continues ace only the history of the tribes and the 
people and is based only on the relevant traditions in the Old | 
stament, it doubtful whether the major uncertainties can 
r be J. This has certainly been borne out in the work of 
M. Noth, who sought to substantiate systematically Alt’s understanding 
r ns through an examination of the history of Israel's. | 
In this study, Noth undertook a full-scale and radical § 
r v en ry of the pentateuch as well as of the so- 





1 istic histories. Thus, he sought to make these 





traditions historically accessible. The valid results of Noth's study ai 
series of negative judgments regarding questions of historicit 
lasting historical contributions to All's program lay not s h in his 
biblical analysis, but rather in his detailed clarification of 





amphictyony” hypothesis" and in the many 











that he pursued over many years (along with si 
cholars as Galling and de Vaux). i his work 
in his still very useful Die Umwelt des alten Testaments, w 
towards the as yet unrealized goal of a comprehe f 
Palestine 

M, Noth, 03 
Phinialer: Ein Non 





Juda alread 4 









































¥ RY OF PALESTINE 


much simpler than the more developed and 
ed perspective of Noth. Alt adamantly 





ussion of 





¢ problems surrounding the 





could emerge “only when the topographical and 





udy of Palestine has succeeded in providing independent 





he gaps left by various forms of literary tradition.” In 
closer to Albright than is Noth, both in his questions and 


ns. Alt's analysis of the regional changes 





to the Iron Age of central Palestine (his 





to define those gaps, It is a prelude 





ical research, It attempts to 





which only recently has begun to be filled 


cal research. It is a sketch, tracing the fragments of 








n we have in the search of a greater Gestalt, including 
wt fered: the task of future archacologists in the 
larity of Alt’s distinction of the known from the unknown, the 





act's origin became programmatic for all 





s whose central task has remained 
































Jeni hat o1 proposed by Alt: to describe in 
scographical and political changes that occurred and that 
minated by the Late Bronze 

it f the and valleys, 10 the political and 
f b 4 nation-state centered in the 

at mn e rchy. In spite of the long 
ie hand and tradition-history on the other 

Diente (Wiesbaden, 





J.1M, Van Cangh; the popular atlas 
pleted compre 
in vorhellensischer Zeit, Handbuch 































between the German scholars Noth and von Rad and the An 





Bright and Wright, more roaches 10 Israel's h 
returned to All's progran With sor Cr 
exceptions,* it is generally assumed today that our ability 1 





history of Israel's origins i 














a program comparable to that hed by Alt in 1 

scholars as Mendenhall and Gottwald, wh ently b 
discussions of Israel's origins with the claim of radical d ment with 
All's concepts of nomadism and the autochthonous nature of earl 
Israel, not only structure their “alternative” mi hin Alt 





of Canaanite-Israelite p 



































pastoral life in ancient Palestine within a substant ch fi 
understanding of the g al oft “ 
3 (1960), pp.232-24 ” 
Seshatiwenden . ¥ 
Riehteren van N 
Excursus on the Hebrew Won 

on, 1984); NPL r 
Judges’ —The Tribal League i 0 
Thompson, “The Joseph and M 
Peasants Rebellion?" JSOT 7 (19 A 
A Reply to Willi a 9 

of Aicient lel |, ISOTS 
‘and Ideology of Ancient lael (New York, 1988): G. A v 


(Winona Lake, 1986); idem 








ransition from Canaanite 





and the presupposit 

































































y but one dominant model among Old 
structing Israel's origins: that proceeding 
aanite city-states and the Israelite 
and 
The 


ment and revolt reflect three individual 





ently spoken of as the “conquest” 








s of All's program. 








ns of one programmatic model: that of 
Late Bronze city-state to Israelite Iron 
asked relating to Is 


identifying what was being asked (even 











ines and measures the validity of potential 


ents of “rev” for granted 
ae 
dng ltl of the con 


revolt 
s Ge 





ers hichte 












peaceful se 








and religious motivations of the new 


peaking, are unknown, and only 


al least five centuries later).”* 





-edure fifty 





J after Israel existed: quite specifically, 





m of the which he outline 





Mendenhall, 








083, pp.9t-103), One 
A, Hawer 
1978, pp.2-19; 


SOT 



































THE EXTRA-BIBLICAL SOURCES 


from the records of the Eighteenth- and Nineteenth-D 


military campaigns and from the Amama letter 





established control of the hill country by t 





under an intertribal bond comparable 
that Alt drew from classical tradition. Thr 
able to make critical assertions regardin; 





radical change, namely the process of settlement. 
m 





Starting servation 





Joshua and Judges) that the regions most commonly attribute 





Israel, especially those in the N. 





hills of central Palestine, lay ex 





outside of or on the fringes of the city states, and that it was, mor 
these regions that in fact began to receive new settlement during 4 








Iron Age period, Alt suggested that the initial entrance of the I 
tribes could not reasonably have threaten Canaanite states. Wh 
Alt compared Late Bronze Canaan acl a 
became clear that whatever other changes had 

immediate and noticeable result was the emergence of new settle 
in what hitherto had been sparsely inhabited regions. No con 
relationship and few contiguous connections had existed t i 
new nation of Israel and the Canaanite territories. The con 


ties—that Jud 








denied anyway—was hence a 








A\lt's analysis presented biblical scholarship with the unshakable d 

that the initial Isractite entrance into Palestine had been by way of 
unified invasion and conquest as suggested in Joshua's historiograph 
For Altan initial conquest was both unnecessary and unexplainable. T 





central core of Alt's argument originated primarily from 








regarding Egyptian texts of New Kingdom military campai; 
biblical traditions of early Israelite settlement in the Book . 
was not significantly dependent upon either his soc an 
related articles of im 

ine Schriften Ut (Munich, 1953) pp 
Buche Joshua," Kleine Schriften 1 (M mi 

fahraonen in den Achtungstextend 

erren und Herrensitze Palistinas im Anfang des zw 
(0941), pP:19-49; idem, “Di eso i Sich” K 








E HISTORY OF PALESTINE 








jes of nomads from the eastern steppe or his 


an institution of amphictyonic union that he used inan 









effort t 1d explain his model. 
Alt proposed that the groups that later formed Israel's tribes 
lived fra early times on the fringes of the Canaanite city-states, in 








hill country of Palestine and in the 3 





joining steppe zones to the 





he agricultural regions.” These dispara 





groups, 


who, according to All, had entered P 





estine in different periods and had 


independently originated in many different ways, had lived in a pattern 





subsistence analogous to that of transhumance shepherds: seasonally 








m the wi lands of the steppe into the hill country 


and the more fertile regions of Palestine during the summer drought, 





© symbiotic relationship with the distinct Canaanite 


ion of the settled region.” When Alt wrote, the term “nomad” 








na extensive range of meaning, and was applicable to what were 








ed as several distinct patterns of living. Alt himself understood 


nomadism to have a wide spectrum 





forms,” and he generally tended 





10. catege types. He was particularly 





inclined to compare forms of “transhumance pastoralism” (which he 





both the steppe and agriculturally fertile 





ing and agricultural 





ine in a complex mix of her 





nvolvement, including a broad spectrum of sedentariness ranging from 





nom ampsites € permanent settlements in villages and 





isn with the varieties of patterns of “inner-nomadism," that he 





nd throughout Arabia and particularly to the 
nadism associated with camel herding, the 
sociated with metallurgy. Alt identified the 
srael exclusively with the various forms of 





the Palestinian steppelands. Although G.E 


Wright—in what he understood as a support of the conquest tradition 


Vis Zeller 














. ne Nebeneinanderteben der Sesshafien und der Nomaden 








EXTRA BIBLICAL SOURCES 4 


in opposition to Alt—favored an understanding of the origin of the 





Israelite tribes as land-hungry nomads from the d 








fertile zone, Alt had reserved this concept of “buin” to forms of 
inner-nomadism that he consequently associated with the Amelekites 
and Midianites of biblical tradition 


centuries—under a potentially wide variety of impulses, these gr 


* Very gradually—over 








settled the unoccupied agricultural zones (many of them forming new 





tribes wherever lands were most ava 





able) throughout the m: 





ny separate 
geographical areas that were early Isracl. In spite of their lack of 


territorial coherence, Alt believed—and here his thesis became severely 








stretched—that a unity was given to these many distinct groups through 


some form of intertribal religious or cultic bond, analogou 






he growth 





amphictyony. Only after this initial peaceful settlement, with 





and gradual consolidation of the Israelite territories, did he understand 





the tribes of early Israel to have come into direct coni 





Canaanite city-states, and only then did what were wars of expansion 





break out. It was in this second stage that the narra 





ves of conquest an 





the wars of the judges found their historical context for Alt. Building 
carlier attempts {0 consolidate power under a “personal union” 0% 
chieftainship, such as that of Labayu of Shechem, Yabin of Hazor and 
the biblical portrayal of military leaders as “judges,” Alt suggested that 


the monarchy gradually emerged under Saul and David and was fin: 


consolidated under Solomon. 





3. Amplifications of Alt’s Settlement Hyp 


This hypothesis of Alt’s is well known and wi 





used by writers on t 
topic today. Alt used three analogies drawn from his understanding 


ancient society that enabled him to expand his 





specific historical mode: the amphict 





ic bond, the concept 





and the concept of 





Alt’s concept 





3 GE. Wright, Biblical Archaeology 57). In Wright's re 


highly romantic image did double dut A 








patriarchal period; TH.L. Thompson, o74 
MA. Alt,opeit, 1925; also Ishmaclites: sce M. Weipper, $67 (ET: 1971 


(Wiesbaden, 1985, 2nd, 1984); idem, Midian (Wies on 
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amphictyony as the bond of unity in ancient Israel has come under 
increasingly serious attack in recent years and can no longer be 
maintained with confidence on the b aments put forward 
by Alt and his student Noth. It is also my observation that the wide 
misunderstanding 





is of the arg 








n recent years of All's use of the central 


of city-state has grossly distorted 





\¢ realities of ancient 








lestine. Furthermore, Alt's understanding that ancient Israel emerged 


m the nomadic pastoralism of the Palestinian steppe has been a 





disputed issue that is critical for any understanding of the 





larly controversies of the past thirty years. For these reasons the 





ec issues must be off 





d before an 
adequate evaluation of the direction of research initiated by Alt’s 





Although Alt’s thesis about Israel's origin does not depend on a 
concept of a tribal league or “amphictyony,"™ this concept of a twelve 


tribe federation around a central shrine was built on an analogy to the 
arly Greek amphictyony. This theory was introduced in biblical 
‘h was fully developed by Noth It 

weeded 1 explain the formation of a 





erved Alt with 





national society in f the judges prior 1 the political 
Saul, David and Solomon.” Noth's 


al bond was, as such, a basic constituent of 








a period of the judges as a 


early Israelite history. This thesis has been supported in recent 











Weip and, in a revised form, plays a critical role in 

iwald’s theories about Israel's origins in a revolt of Canaan's urban 
dor." It has also faced devastating criticism from many directions." 
ya: M. Weippe 967; CHS. de G 1976 

M. Ortinshy, “The Trital System of Isr 

Related the Period of the Judges,” OA 1 (1962), pp.11-20; G. Fohrer 

A ‘ 78 -aluestamentichen Theologieund 

AW 145 (Berlin, 196 19; idem, Ubericferang tnd 





AMPLIFICATIONS OF ALTTS MEN s 43 


One of the central difficulties that scholars have faced in evaluating 





Al's amphictyony hypothesis since Noth’s amplification is that no 
y existed. 





common understanding or clear definitic cry 





Hence, criticism and refutation of aspects 
number twelve, the identity with Greek tradition and th 


sedentary people)“ can be accepted without neces 





the usefulness of the concept as an analogy for early 





sheer analogy, it is harly falsifiable. Even its link with 





severed without re more than a few minor adjustme 



































understanding of its historiographical function. Sme A 
Pp81-100; idem, The Tribes of brael: A 
Pp.tgg-209; GW. A Israck: Amp Am: K 
Understanding the Old Testament: E mt Gordon M. 
Frank and WL, Reed (Nashville, 1970) p R 
der allisralitichen Amphikiyonie.” Evange ‘ r 
Theology 29 (N 
the Monarehy,"fnuellie and t . 
d'rael (Paris, 1971) pp OW 
Monacchical Israel,” JANES 273), PP 3 HW 
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biblical references to a tribal league are secondary 





ents in the traditions relating to holy war, and Mayes's argument 





be structure has roo 





in a later perception of 


a Solome wincial system,’ seriously undercut Noth’s conclusion 
of 





he judges can be understood as an historical period. 





reason for speaking of Israel at all in this period, 





bond of unity among the twelve tribes, Furthermore, the existence 





fa central shrine for 





he groups within Pales 





rests precariously 





n unsupportable assertions of a premonarchic date for such apparently 
ter tic-style narratives as Joshua 24 and Judges 19. Finally, any 
fal b iting the tribes ng Israel in this very early 








ir existence as historical realities 





d separated one from the other as they 


difficult to imagine historically, whatever 











of the amphictyonic hypothesis is that it 
only an an nd not an historical reconstruction of early Israel 

sed Jence. It is in the final analysis really unimportant whether 

xists in the Old Testament narratives is identical or similar to 

what is known to have existed in Greece or elsewhere. For all the 
Josenes stance between this amphictyonic analogy and ancient 
Isracl—and that quite distant analogies can indeed be useful to historical 





ack of evidence for any bond of unity the alleged early tribes may 




















have had. If the traditions reflecting unity are secondary to the traditions 
about the monarchy, then what we know about premonarchic settlement 
nd conquest is also by that fact knowledge that is post monarchic 

hence we do not yet have Js for establishing the existence of an 
1 in premonarchic times. It appear y unlikely that such 

dence will come from the biblical texts. The collapse of Noth’s 

e fan bution to Alt's programmatic model for 


es a central weakness in Alt’s 





judge noreover, took Alt’s earlier work in the direction of 































and away from history and archaeology. Noth 





Traditionsgeschichte 


efforts to understand the earliest of Old Testament tradition as a 





reflection of the time of the judges drew on Eissfeldt’s attempt to sec 
traditi 





as having originated in putative historical events. ‘Thi 












permitted Noth to reconstruct history out of ideal positions 
and analogies.” In this categorical fallacy, in an ¢ support what 
was at best an illustrative analogy of Alt’s, Noth under re 
flexible, historical and archaeological direction of Alt's 1925 article that 


had in fact been much closer to the work of Albright in orientation 


Noth’s.assu J Testament tradition 





ption that many of the C 




















reflected the times of the judges cannot be substantiated. Consequentt 
‘one must conclude also that the failure of Noth’s efforts requires us to 
reemphasize that the known Israel of Alt’s programmati 4 
not the period of the judges but the national entity of th 

period.” If some form of intertribal union in premonarchic Israel did 
not exist—and (though it is certainly necessary if a period of the Jud; 

is to be used) it is extremely difficult any longer tc Uthat i 
did—then the question of unity, and the process of unification, becomes 












The second concept relating to the structure « L society tha 
Alt used is the “city-state,” an import en \e starting point 
of his programmatic model that attempted to trace 1 
political changes from Late Bronze Canaanite city-states to an Israi 
nation-state of the Iron Age. Alt's understanding of the Canaani 

state was developed in his 1924, 1925 and 1926 articles.” His view 





were based almost exclusively on his examinat 








the second-millennium B.c, with some supporting reference 





archacological exploration of the time. Any reference to the biblical 
tradition was limited to his designation of these “city-states” a 
‘Canaanite,” 





contrast to its polar opposite, “Israclite™ transhui 





nomadism.” The dialectical structure of Al 
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G. Ablsirim (op.cit, 1986) takes this pr 





HE HISTORY OF PALESTINE 





and the whole of the sedentary population of Late 


under the broad 





ubric of an Egy; 





(0-imperial structure 
tates that controlled the lowlands of Palestine and 
higi 





Is (such as Hazor, Shechem, Ayyalon, 





Gezer, Jerusalem and others). Although Alt’s explicit use of the term 
city-state” was generally bound by a careful use of original sources, he 
overextended its use an d it to the whole of the diverse sedentary 








cultural population tine. In this excess he inappropri 
ated the reach of Egyptian influence and power within the region, 


se, Alt 








¢ political structure of the city-state from 





ptian imperium itself, since this structure had long antedated the 


empire in Asia However, concepts such as a “system of city-states’ 








unsubstantiated historically or necded to be understood in terms of 


rt for or as a reaction to Eighteenth-Dynasty imperial interests, In 





ation ch a “system” existed goes far beyond 
what we might reasonably conclude from our sources, 
s a central concept in All's program for tracing the 





J the scope of All's 





























ht have been, limiting his use of archaeological 

‘i for his soc model His historical mode! itself 

Bs the settlements of Palestine tell us 
P it 1974, Pp.ts3-t17)-Sueh attempls 

a K 0 gue Durée," JSOT'39, 1987, pp-30-58% and esp, 
R14, 1988, pp.s4-s9) that attempt to 














Generally, Alt understands the ancient Palestinian city-state 


petty dynastic principality based on a ce 








potentially with subordinate villages and settlements within its 





territories.”” Extended political power was achieved through coalition 





and treaties with other city-states, Duri pteenth 





g the 





Egyptian imperial authority maintained this political structure in a quasi 
feudal direction by establishin 








the princes and their f 





of the Egyptian crown, the Egyptians maintaining a gener: 





control of the region, 


In 1962, Mendenhall, basing himself primarily on EF. C 





1960 popular summary review of the Amar 





Archavologist,® argued that the Late-Bronze Canaanite city-state wa 














4 brutal, oppressive and largely dysfunctional political s e that 
‘dominated the whole of Palestine and Syria at the end of the Bronze 
Age." This was a not untypical exaggeration. C on er 
hand, discussed large areas of Palestine which were not un 

control. Moreover, the Amama letters, which comprised the sol 
historical source for Mendenhall jerstanding, were dated b 








Campbell from 1376 to 1350 BC rather than to 
Bronze Age 








jously dated to the end of the thirteenth or 10 th 


beginning of the twelfth-century BC If the city-states discussed 


























Mendenhall were yet to survive two centuries—and many of them yet 
longer—one must certainly hesitate before ace fiendenhall's 
With Palestine inthis period. In Brandon's arti notices 3 
the ideal with history. A smi . “ 
(The Role of Historical Narrative in Bi IOI - 
Me Impact of Modern and Social Se R 
istory,” ISOT 4, 1986, pp.3-33. See now, M ¢ 
erion’s Sociology of Hi F 
A. All, “Herren und He Pats A . 
Che," ZDPY 64 (1941). pp21-¥ s 
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Mendenhall, furthermore, | 








f the ‘apiru with the Hebrews; 
understood the ‘apin disturbance reflected in the Amama texts as 





and stateless malcontents, but as a 





| 
| 
| 


oup specifically identified in their opposition to an oppressive 
to be a Hebrew was for Mendenhall to | 





be in a state of resistance to or withdrawal from city-state power. The | 
b 


srael's origin as an internal revolution of ‘ibrim (Hebrews) 








lds on this interpretation of the 





in, comparable to and to some extent 
the Ama 


a ‘apinu disturbances to | 











Yahwists,” the thirteenth to twelfth-century ‘apiru-Hebrew revolt was (in 





contrast to the analogous disturbances during the Amara period) 











of this sentiment in 








hall repeated this theme of the Israelite spirit of 
g repudiation (1983) of what 





n of his hypothesis in terms 
































M vio, p72 “The withdrawal, not physically and 
population groups from any 
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of an egalitarian social uprising that had brought about a r. 


power." For Mendenhall, who is more Protestant the 





historian, the freedom was a thoroughly religi fe, and 











liberty—that revolutionary Yahwism—was for him at the very h 
Israel's existence. The historicity of the Mc 
covenant with Yahweh is 





aic tradition and of Isr 








he core of Mendenhall’s thesis. The ‘apiru 
uprising of the Amara texts is merely the first occasion for its 
expression, for that revolt offers an h 





storical an 
Israel's freedom in Yahwism over against an opp 





to the later 








Ba'alism.* Mendenhall argued that the villa 
‘apiru by choosing their religion instead of p power 
political empire became intolerable and unable to prese 





oo 


withdrew fro: 





all obligation and relationship to it, in f 
































nonpolitical overlord whose obligations were of an entire ent and 
functional order. This was what being an ‘apine meant in early Israclit 
times." Isracl was, for Mendenhall, first and { ligiou 
federation.” Moreover, the so-called revolt ndenhall is a 
theological description of Israel's essence an historical 
explanation of Israel’s origin, It is no more legitimate to accept it tha 
its predecessor, Israel's own construct of He 

Mendenhall’ image of the city as corrupt and of shorn of 
fis function as representative of Ba'alism and count 110 the 
revolutionary concept of belief in Yahweh—is taken up into Gottwald’s 
radical revision of Mendenhall i w Ser 
rather as an idealistic form of a s an revolut 

ML. Thompson, opty 1977. Pp 

G.E. Menden 1973, PE 

In this description of Mi 
tout has not changed significant 
historical aspects ofthe argumen 
this secondary form, For a more exte 
traditions of the ps ns the 6c 
assertion of a future promise. The pr 
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n reviewing Gottw jerstan ancient Israel and its origin, 
is important to recognize that what Gottwald says about the 
f y of sociology history is quite distinct from his 
hypothesis itself, The value of Gotwald’s book and its associated 
ri in fact entirely heuristic. It is a theological and philosophical 





rary theology with an alternative 0 





y movement, That is, it deals more with 





y modern theologians and is neither 





though it frequently proposes to be both 


pall, Gottwald contrasts the Canaanite city-state 





over a a lower class oF “peasant” society. In his major work on this 


uubject, whose publication was delayed until 1979, Gouwald viewed the 





ism, with an elite aristocracy 


t over again essed and indebted peasant class.” It is 





d means by “elite” and 





























hat h s by “peasant.” This confusion is greatly exacerbated by 
Gottwald’s 1976 (written after the manuscript of the 1979 book) and 
F n which he rejects the feudal paradigm so central to his 
1979 work in favor of the broad Marxist concept of an “Asiatic mode of 
duction rminological shift, however, as Gottwald himself 
< ¢, is not merely an exercise in semantics but relates 
a Jamentally to what Gottwald understands as a sociology 
fan f th ulties of which is that this concept is 
ff . struct: each aspect of the society affecting 
an Ir in the current debate over the history of 

F suggesting that our understanding of Late Bronze 
ci F to the is a fundamental and useful 
s above, the modern scholarly 
n bot n of Bronze Age Canaanite 
Drgins of Ancient Israel: Social 

Kingdom of God: Sudies in Hon 





1 his. 1979 book, which 
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city-state control of Pe 





i, and still under 

















Israel's origins as answerable within Al’s pr matic model of the 
transference of political realities—in all their forms—from the city-state 
Of the plains to the national states of the hills. Gottwald proposes that 
We accept the existence of an historical event—social ion—as the 
pivot of Israel's amalgamation, bringing about the r itt 
from the Canaanite city-states to the regional states of monarchical 





Israel. In order to posit the historical event of ar 


























no direct historical evidence whatever,” it is 4 
we not take for granted what the specific re ist 
approach history in neo-Hegelian idealistic str 1 
‘ocietal dichotomies, one must be ever aw t neith h 
polarity can be understood unless both si 
relationship are clearly specifi 
Given this dichotomous nature of Gottwald rT 
revolt” or “social revolution” to sp. h fonts wW 
rise to carly Israel, one must conclude, without cavil, that the ir 
provocative theory of an yal Israel” as an egalitarian and 
revolutionary society falls like a hou Js, when it is noticed th 
no detailed discussion of any extent d about the previous city 
state society which ostensibly had been overturned. 
Gottwald’s 1979 book, The Tribes of Y I submit, is 


dependent on misunderstandings of Canaai 


borrowed from Mendenhall and others. Th 














Age Palestinian society that is not sell tis 
incompatible with Gottwald’s own 1976 and 1983 proposal le 

this society in terms of the Marxist conce an “Asiatic n f 
production.” Because of the lack of an effective gy to deseri 
the social realities of Bronze Age F ed 
avoid the undesirable implications that the choice o rings \ 
historical issuc 

whose application remain 1 
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Gottwald presented a description of “the political 
f ancient Can 





rt the core of his hypothesis that 
utionary breach in the prevailing 
my of ancient Canaan.” He thereby intended to replace 














F the idea of Canaan as a form of feudal society" 


en disputed. In the hi 





that had long 


pe of resolving this del 





ate, which 





Gottwald perceived as turning on the understanding of the concept of 














hupshu,® he ed the Marxist concept of “Asiatic mode of 
production” as a distinct type of class-society 10 describe ancient 
Palestine. In his description, he listed fourteen characteristics of varied 
mportance, which I list below in an abstracted form. Gottwald'’s list was 
reely formulated, often redundant, and many of his descriptions arc 
marred by unessential moral evaluations, which I have just as freely 
hese characteristics of Asiatic society have their origin in a 
r icles by K. Marx and I, Engels about China and India 
from the 1850, which Marx and Engels used as a counterpoint 

to a European capitalism that had its roots in mediaeval feudalism. 














Asia of Production 
‘ Syria ie © Age," La Sir 
s 169), ale Aspekte des 

es alte aed, by H. Ke 
P Seashafte und Noman in der alten 
fi Berlin, 1969); idem, Zwischen Zel und 
rasien (Leiptig, 1972) 





NK. Gottwald, 














hands of a central authority 





6, Economic dependence of tow and political 
Subsistence, not commodity produ 

8, Retardation ent oft 

9, Other social g lan han . 








10. The village as the basic prod 








11, Trade oriented to the internat 
12, No free bourgeoisie, no free 

13, Central authority related t0 the w 

14, Some feudal aspects (however they are to be 





Gottwald himself recognizes that there are 
description of Marx’s concept as descrip! 


Private ownership, for example 








ownership” of the kind that Marx speaks 





China and southern India exi 








nce and dominance 





Israel (no.1)! The prese 
(nos) is assumed by Gottwald and exaj 





significance of political subordination both in Late Bronze Palestine an 
in Mar’s “Asiatic mode of pros is not as great as Gottwal 
believes, and agriculture is of far nificance to the f 





the Late Bronze towns than Gottwald seems to acknowledge (no.6); for 























the central economic structure of the t nze Age ine 
agricultural with nl E ies.” Th 
presence of other social groups (1 aries substantially in different 
regions of Palestine. Gottwald's assertion of large landowne r 
definition. Early Palestinian class structure seen orient 
towards a very small bourgeoisie, some slaves and hired lab “ 
no.12). Late Bronze Palestine was not in the © ny central 
authority that related to the whole no.13). Quite th ar 
Very small states were virtu and r da 
integrated foreign imperial syste led 1s of reater 
society, especially in 1 and 10 extr 
Thompson, The S P W 
p66. AN assu is telow 








saxyotars A 








nly marginally to the economy.” Given 





Asiatic mode of production," itis difficult 
e wishes to recommend this term as a replacement 


uate concept of “g udalism,” Which at least has 








ng related (0 the concrete evidence for the military 
appropriation of lands, a maryannu warrior class and the dynastic 
leadership that we find in our texts.” Unlike Marx, Gottwald sees some 
Of these descriptive characteristics as both necessary and definitive 





sduction, especially its foundation on 





agriculture, although unaccountably, 


Gottwald ree that such agriculture does not exist in Palestine 
Large-scale irrigation systems are indeed radically different from the 
f mall-scale ir n which were practiced in Late Bronze 
P Since Gottwald (who inevitably describes all societies except 
that of “revolutiona 1" in dichotomous relationships) understands 
t , dation of the Asiatic of production, he is hard 















P » exph w Palestine could have such a society without an 
age base ich large-scale government work 
projects, as one readily understands to have been the case in ancient 
Sumer and Middle Bi Mari, and as Ma 

regiot ellow, ¥ and Indus valley the nineteenth: 
centu In tly f ) explicitly proposes this model of 





























Mai n ive Asiatic society for ancient Late Bronze 
F Gottwald suggests rather that the basis of the Late Bronze 
omy rests not in the Asiatic mode of production at all, but rather 

in an ancien tian imperial policy for Palestine, which somehow 
nt icate the system” that existed at home, It boggles the 

min Ww J of system would result that was an “imitation’ 
ie large-scale state-run irrigation network” he seems to imagine 

had, ina region such as Palestine in which such an economic 

a P Ta 
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system would be totally inapplicable. If the elite structures of La 


Bronze Palestinian society had been mod 








then they would have been independent of indigenous Palestini 











economics, incompatible with Gottwald’s proposed model and irrelevant 
10 the issue of social revolution (in contrast to such oth ptive 
political events as rebellions and upr This is 

Gottwald needs for his hypothesi I revolution A mn 








of 1917, for example, cannot be understood in term 





however far-reaching its political implicat 







































Gottwald’s understanding that the foundation: nze 
Age society rests on “imperial politics fr 

Euphrates and Anatolia” since the Hyksos period of the Middle Bronze 
Age makes fiction of history. The only force th " 
role in Palestine of the second-millennium was Egypt, a 

either to determine or to structure Palestinian society. Rather, th 
‘overlord,” for Egypt's function in Palestine’s economy du e N 
Kingdom period, is exceptionally apt. ‘The inn e 

land bridge between E he great Asiatic em h 
exaggerated by Gottwald, and his concept of a “corrids requires 
detailed documentation ¢ real poll un 
of Palestinian society long d both the Egypt J the Hittite 
empires and remained in il the end of E a imp 

in the early Iron Age. Even if one assumed th xk 
overlordship in Pa (and that is a 
economic and political foundations of Palestinian society—includi 
construction of elite strata—are much eastier than th 1 
period, and, like the “Asiatic mode of pr 
indigenous and rooted in the material economy of f 
feudal, dynastic, petty principalities referred v a 

tates" go back at least to the end of the nineteen Not 
significance in Palestine at th 

Chapters 
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empire not establish Palestinian society, it hardly 


's moralistic rhetoric in describing ancient 





warrant. In general, he seems to 








poor are oppressed by a huge 
atic, entrepreneurial elite who rapaciously absorb 


cealth and force the working class into irreversible 
dness. Not only does this not fit the concept of Marx that he 








¢, it does not fit what we know of the Late Bronze towns in 















































se ne P nous, village, egalitarian solidarity 
fr f P hathad been established by the central 
s whether he Egypt here or the city-state elite is of 
mi: ce). The ‘apinu are still the catalysts of revolution in 
Goltwald’s new theory, but they now are understood as people who have 
been “push urity system of the family communes of 
. ic n understanding of ‘apiru which is impossible 

u n the basis of ancient texts and equally impossible to imagine 
ie critical means of re for Gouwald the ability of “the 
raclite revolut fement (to attain) a sufficient scale of 
stication of coordination to be able to provide the basic services 

that central authority had claimed as its prerogative." That is to say, 
to Gottwald, ite had oppressed the village to 

uch u reestablished the original function of the 
illage economy. Apart from the far more important questions of 
historical reali ution in the ordinary sense of that 
but r onary stability of a basic economy 

h Gott ately recounts many aspects of the economy 

and interested Marx, many other aspects 
q : i J. Those that Gottwald chose to deal with 

to some lies and economies. Moreover Marx's 

eral and 1 he form in which it was 

develop e 1850s and in Das Kapital of 1867, is an attempt to 
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distinguish the economics of Asia from those of Europe and especi 





aristocratic England, Marx was fascinated by 





1e—from the persp 





of Europe—unusual degree of independence that the agricul 





economy and society of Asia had within 





extraordinary absolutist state forms of “oriental despotism.” Marx found 





the distinctive characteristic of the Asiatic society in the agricultural 
small-scale village eco: 





omy frequently described as “subsi 








agriculture”: an economic system in which each unit of the society—the 








village or small town—provides its own necessities 


division of labor (a critical element for Marx—of f 





than communal property, for example), and both the means ai 
of production is in the hands of the producers. Typically, the ¢ 
ple (Marx spe 
villages of some complexity), This elite is also related to th 








comprises only a small handful of p 








functions they perform. Given the subsistence nature of the economy, 








the village is economically independent of any greater form o 





administration. Because of this independence, the village moreover 


typically politically 

















as such greater governmental administration occasionally impinges upor 
the subsistence structures of the village beyond the mod: th 
surplus commodities normally produced. Marx. make ort to 
describe this apoliticism of a b bsistence agricultural society 
‘While the village remains they care not 10 wh 

transferred or 10 what sovereign ves; its internal ecd 

remains unchanged."® For Marx, such a society is not vulnerable to 
social revolution. Indeed Marx's concept of the “Asiatic mode of 





production” is his explanation why revolution in suc 




















there largely unthinkable, in contrast to the rip dal-capi 
ructures of Europe: “This simplicity supplies the k et 
the unchangeableness of Asiatic societies, an unch: " . 
striking contrast with the constant dissolution and fA: 
States, and the never ceasing chai h h 
economical element of soc pains un by the storm 

of the political sky.""" C a's misrepresentation of M 

from his concentration « atic and oppressive n f 01 
Asiatic states. For Mary, espotism is neither constant n 





* K. Mar, P 
9 Ibid, pi 
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unique to Asia. It comes and goes. It is the village which establishes the 














For Bronze Age Palestine, the term “city” is seriously misleading, and 
city-state” is an immense exaggeration if we think of the normal use of 
uch terms, The size of settlements in ancient Palestine was in direct 
proportion to their agricultural exploitation of the regions in which they 





were situated: a preeminent characteristic of village culture.” The city 


of ancient Palestine is equivalent to the modern small town; its “prince 


king,” and “lords” might b 





est be translated as “village head” (in the 


sense of mukhtar) and “elders.” The term city-state used to describe the 








le more than the autonomy of a 








her Palestinian powers, The very 





largest towns rarely exceed one or two thousand people, and the average 


One could rightly think of Marx's handful of elite 


ve town, if one were to include some of 





functionaries that we meet in the Late Bronze 
Bron 


rivate ownership, all of 











town did have slavery, free labor, capital ani 





f the Late Bre alestinian economy is 





village subsistence agriculture, Mendenhall also 


ut does not seem to recognize that the “cities” of 





es just such villages.” There is little aristocracy 
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to speak of and little economic surplus to exploit.* In this regard, such 


age contrasting “urban” and “folk” communities” is grossly 





inappropriate 

Gottwald’s tendency to blend history with abstract sociological theory 
is shared by J.M. Halligan in his article on the Late Bronze “peasant 
Halli 


of the second millennium BCE 





igan begins with the axiom that “Canaanite Society in the literature 


flected through the mind and 








interest of the royal court, its administrative person the powerful 
upper strata of society.” Such statements, of course, would make good 
sense if they referred to texts written by scribes of the Egyptian imperial 
court that controlled a population of perhaps 2,000,000 people. But 
Palestine was occupied by perh 








with a total population of hardly ple regional 





dominant city-states such as Shechem or Hazor had only a few thousand 
people, The great battle of Thutmosis 111 against the coalition of Asiatic 








kings under the leadership of Kadesh at Meg 1 ex sulted 
in only 340 enemy captured with 83 killed.” In Palestine we are not 
dealing with kings or great courts in any significant way. The resultin 
effort of Halligan to reinterpret the Am rs in terms of 
conflict in which scribes, merchants" and_ potter a 
aristocracy, is a caricature of sociological anal Ar 

to the rule of what is perceived as the “best born” cr the 

Scribes, merchants, craftsmen and free soldiers hardly f 





Halligan argues rather vigorously against an understanding o' 





society as based on either subsistence or village based agr 











claims that the texts reflect rather a feudal Palestin k 
with his military aristocracy . .. exercising total c 1 
power, the productivity of the people and their lan: ligan 
Contra GE 9 
G. Herion, opcit, 198 
Halligan, “The Role of the P 





eA 
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nchow knows that the ancient Palestinian villager was a “peasant,” 


theories 





peasants derived from a wholly different culture allow him 
arian dictator™*® and, as it were out 
ork system of marketing” which allows him 











(o create even further a middle-class which impoverishes his “peasant” 





through indebtedness. Similarly, Halligan introduces the feudal term 





serf” for the ancient Palestinian slave, but then unaccountably describes 
im as “lan 





ss." This may or may not fit medieval Europe, but the 
concept “serf™ (usually signifying a subject who is by definition bound 
to the land and therefore not in any normal sense of the term 
like 





¢ term “peasant,” does not fit the 





lestine, Halligan’s definition of the Late Bronze 





cannot adequately stand as 





ply to 





arian” as it is used of a stratum either of Roman society 





However poor, oppressed 





ember of the hupshu of the Late Bronze 





Age might have been, he held in his dependency not only a family of 
but free laborers, tenant farmers, indentured 


ubines, cattle, orchards, fields, terraces and houses! 








ligan concludes his article with 








the claim that “it m jected that the political turmoil witnessed 
nthe Amarna letters did not conclude with the last datable tablet, but 
tinued piecemeal until the unification of the land by David, 
without considering that the period he is projecting amounts to three 
and one-half centuries: ten times the length of the period of the so 








is admine ‘econstruct the history of a 
riod for wh written evidence, Nevertheless, that 

s the task we hi ly will not do either to make up the 
evidence we need or to borrow it from societies of other times and of 
i s. This isn that the use of sociological analogues 





‘must mean eighteenth dyoasty 
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does not have its place in the reconstruction of Israel's origins. It only 





gues against their misuse. Sound historical research is n 
speculative discipline, but rather is based on the very conservative 





methodology and simple hard work of distinguishing what we kni 





from what we do not know, and of testing our syntheses and hypothes 





to ensure that they respect the all-important separation of reality from 





unreality. It is only in this way that history, like any other of the social 





sciences, can be scientific, progressive and cumulative. To the extent that 
the social sciences are based on probability and analogy, they are also 


based on guesswork and prejudice. The heart of historical science 





(Geisteswissenschaft), unlike that of the natural sciences which are 








predictive, is the specific and unique observation of what is known. 
When historiography functions “scientifically,” it Is to discover 
what did happen, When researchers go beyond the observable singul 
they also goes beyond what is known and involve themselves with 1 
theoretical and the hypothetical, When one deals with ancient history 








critically and where our perspective on the subject of observation is 
removed by millennia from the past we hope to represent, rigor in our 
methodology is demanded all the more 

This lack of a clear, sound 


number of objections raised against Gottwald’s at 








to expand Alt's 







historical model,"* and this lack of book: in 





history, in biblical criticism and in soci 
pointed out the vei 





between theory and reality, between 





of analogies; and the confusion he 





terminology. His claims of the existence ¢ 





anthropological analogues,"* 
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1 has already clearly pointed out the uncritical 





ald’s biblical criticism, primarily his inconsistent 


city, his arbitrary use of tradition 





y idiosyncratic exegesis of central passages (for 
Joshua 24 and the Sinai crossing d his total lack of any 
criterion for recognizing texts as relatively early or 

The publication of N. 









te 





he’s Early Israel presents a thorough 
n 
mche’s review deals with Gottwald's 





review of Gottwald’s sociok 





al and anthropolog 


ethods. The primary thrust of L 





understanding of nomadism. Lemche makes some very important 





observations regarding Gottwald’ distortion of our understanding of the 


ancient form of “city.” Lemehe objects strongly to the sharp separation 
that Gottwald and 


Jenhall have made between urban culture and 

















nryside g rather for the need to understand a variety 

sed ation in je East, existing within a continuum from 
the city dweller to the tent dwelling nomad," understanding the city 
to be lar nglomerate of smaller villages. He also points to the 
small scale of the Palestinian society in contrast to other ancient Near 


Eastern social structures." One must question (with Lemche) whether 
Gottwald’s understanding of the ancient city and of Near Eastern 





Jen) is not rather a construct of 





Gottwald's own ideology, which is anthropologically simplistic and 
informed. Gottwald’s concept of peasant rebellion is as romantic as 


ridicules of an eternal conflict between the desert 











ncient 
Palestinian city and peasant culture as “antimorphemes™" is totally 





J, since the two a 


all has 


demtical in Palestine. Neither 





resented a description of the sedentary 





' r a ff the wilderness tradition in, apc 
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population of Bronze Age Palestine,"* and it is extremely doubtful 1 





tions abi 





their allusions to it and assum ut it can be taken ser 





informed views."* In this, Mendenhall, Gottwald and others have 
jerstand 














introduced a rather serious mis! c 
Palestinian society. In particular, they have introduced a distortion of 
All's understanding of pastoralism. Since this tion has played a 
major role in the discussions about pastoralism and nomadism in the 
1970s and early 1980s, it is instructive to review their position in the 








light of Alt’s hy 
In the 1962 





presentation of his alternative to All's hyp 








Mendenhall’s thesis was. co) 
of nomadism. Without warrant, Mendenhall claimed that 





understandin, 





All's “mode!” had proposed that Israel originated in t 


of nomadic tribes who invaded Palestine from outside, seized land a 


settled on it.” Mendenhall adamantly rejected what he presented 


Alt’s assumption that a dichotomy had existed between the small village 


rejection of this idea, Mendenhall 





griculturalist and the shepherd 





described these two groups rather as “blood brothers."""* In what many 


of his followers have come to describe as a “r: 





Mendenhall then built on this “critique” of Alt and argued that the 
‘primary contrast of ancient times” lay rather between the city and the 
village, and that Israel originated in a political and subjective withdrawal 


‘of large population groups from any obligation to the existing political 





regimes." This pacifist “revolt,” built on the rejection 





after all not Alt but a “straw man n what M 





as an interest in “social and especially cultural 








became in post-1962 scholarship the “alternative” mo 
revolutionary origin, though its boast of presenting a “soc 
approach was empty." Mendenhall pointed out correctly’ that h 
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otic ship between farmers and 
om Albright™ and not from the more recent 











nhall’s student J.T, Luke, Mendenhall does not seem 














aware, however, that—save for their understanding of full nomadism in 
ancient times—Alt and Albright are substantially in agreement in their 
understanding of seminomadism. 

Luke, i ublished dissertation reevaluating J.R. Kupper’s study 
th ral groups of Middle Bronze Mari on the Euphrates, had 
argued that some preclassical nineteenth-century views on nomadism, 


which had uni 





stood nomadism 





ely in terms of marauding beduin 











nd which unde most ancient Near Eastern Semitic groups to have 
riginated in the could no longer be maintained. The Mari texts 
referring minites and Haneans in particular," with references 
> both tr nance migrations, agriculture, tents and_ sedentary 
wellings, clearly supported the classical understanding of “seminomads” 
that Luke saw emerging in Old Testament studies since 1945. 





bed these tribal groups as in the process of 





i, as having possib 





originated from the steppes 
4 as violent in some of their relations with the Mari 


jovernment, Luke caricatured Kupper's treatment as tainted with an 











Weippert seems to accept 

P wo the p lites.as “inner somads” rather than 
P per ming Noth ql 

Albright any of the many references cited 
Keppe pensable works as those of G. Dossin (“Benjaminites 
sass as Sleek al ns off wr René Dussaud: Secreaire 





set ses eves; Biblioheque 
R. Du Nouveaux 
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unacceptable nineteenth-century understanding of nomadism."” Luke 





himself (like Kupper before him) otherwise describes the groups at Mari 


in the classical pattern of a symbiotic relationship of tr 








shepherding with sedentary village agriculture."* Luke does add one 
significant issue to the debate in his attack on the assumption that the 
origins of semites through time had derived from migrations out of the 


desert." In spite of his vehement defense of the Amorite hypothesis 





for patriarchal origins," which is wholly dependent on this concept of 





nomadic migration,’ Luke argued against a deriv 





n of pastoralism 





from the steppe or desert. In the fundamentals of his presentation 





issues are straightforward and obvious and one has no trouble or 





argument with Luke, The ron 





ic concept of a direct ¢ 








omadism to pastoralism to the seden 


false. The domestication of sheep and goats is part of the neolithic 
revolution and is a development from agriculture as early as 8000-7% 

B.C, (Luke: 6000-5000 .c.). These observations are quite valid. However, 
"7 tn-a much modified form, Luke repeats th ather W. ck 


Kingdom of God: Studies in Honor of 


























Spina, and AR.W. Green (Winona Lake, 1983) poza6. V.H. M 
References to Luke and, indeed, Luke h - tow 

agriculture and stock 3g in sym 

Jement of symbiosis ten ppc 

erally, thereby blurring the distinction 

transhumance pastoraism—a dist 

is not only inapplicable to P A 
"9 Fora cla n ofthis hypot Moncat, 

riental publiad a wv (i te 

Ancient Hisuory (Cait, 1959) 

ISOT 41977) P 

‘a! IF the relationship betwee s 

ne of romadic migration an anal : . 





Like, pci, 1983 pp 
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ers were shepherds as well 





illogically argued that second-millennium pastoralism was not merely 


related to but an aspect of agriculture on the basis of the 








When this peculiar observation was 


Gouwald with his own related misunderstanding of Alt’s 





was accepted as substantially overturning Alt’s 





ration theory” of Israel's origins." 





accepts Luke's thesis without signifi 








n interpretation of the relationship 





pastoralists and village agriculturalists that is 


tical to that of All's, 





rking both the distinctiveness of 








ic groups and their close symbiotic interrelationship. 





Israel and the sweeping historical and cultural inferences drawn from it 

















amen ror” founders in self-inflicted contradiction 
His conclusion, following Luke, that pastoralism is an aspect 

inian village life is a truism recognized by every scholar he 

argues with! However, because of observation,” and does not 
How logically from remise that it originated there, It is 

h Gottwald an ney also seem to insist that forms of 

a a f their original evolution, However, 

the hat the don n of sheep and goats originated in the 
neolithic, agriculturally-based revolution tells us nothing either about 
Iranshumance p ism of the second-millennium or about questions 
concerning the origin of mically distinct varicties of Semitic 











pa pastoral nomads in eatly 
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groups in the Middle East. Form 
food-gathering—go back, of course, to early p: 


s of nomadism—especially huntin; 





acolithic time: 





thousands of years separate issues of or 














sedentary, Semitic agricultural villages of the third, second and ¢ 





millennia B.c, and we have only very recently been able firmly to trace 





the forms of agricultural society in Palestine of the Late Bronze throu, 
We have many rea 





the Early Iron Ages back to the neolithic peri¢ 





to believe that the village life of Palestine of the Bronze Age is n 








entirely continuous wit 





earliest of the neolithic pe 






Connections are only partial and fragmentary at best."* We do know. 
however, both from anthropological anal 


such as the Mari archives as well as fro 








villages and towns raised she 

















both as individuals and as distinct groups, tically with the 
more sedentary population in forms of se mance and, in 
the south, in patterns of regional tr layed a 
significant role in the economics of many of F s subregions, the 
central hill country not being among the more important of these. There 
was a wide spectrum of societal forms relating to nomadism associated 





with greater P ng several forms of 


n-urban Ne 
are, in their major lines and often in detail, still valid descriptions of 





nomadism. The classical descriptions of n 





types of societies we are dealing with in ancient Palestine 

















In the second half of Alt h which he constructed hi 
programmatic model for Israel's 0 n terms q 

the Late Bronze Canaanite city-st nal stat b 

Age, he argued that the origin 7 Jerstood 

of a gradual transition of transhuma F ni h 
with Noth to have been originally Ar Aramacan-rela 

to sedentary life in those areas beyond th diate control of the 
states, Al's hypothesis was built prim n the b a 
constructed from the observation of similar pastor who were 
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and 


in animal husband 





iculture in these same regions of 





ie in the nineteenth and early twentieth-century AD_—a way of 
ch distinguished from what he referred to as “full 






x more clearly as “inner nomadism."* The discovery of 








the cighteenth-century B.C. gave 
substantial support to All's hypothesis, since several quasi-nomadic 
roups mentioned in these texts (the Jaminites, Simalites and Haneans) 





were understood to reflect a similar way of life and appeared not too 
‘i While 
cription of these groups as “proto-Aramacans” is excessive, and 





stantly related ethnically and linj 


Alt's 








ically to the Israelites, 











vidence is lacking for a clear historical relationship with any known 





ps in Palesti the analogy to Alt’s hypothesis is 

































nevertheless useful. Were it not for the important clements of state 
encouragement and concerted pressure on the nomadic pastoralists 
towar rization that were determinative factors at Mari, we 
would have a 1 jue 10 what All proposed. Although absent 
A struction is the not yet available historical and 
arc ical evidence from the Late Bronze-Iron I transition’? as 
2s some explanation of sufficient cause 10 bring about the 
Jentarization of transhumance pastoralist in Palestine at this time," 

the description Alt offers of pastoral nomadism on the steppes border 
F onson h the anthropological research in All's day 
and, although gros eralized and lacking specificity, still very 
instructive today. It is on the basis of transhumance patterns of grazing 
that Alt assum sociation of his pastoralist with both the steppe 
nd the agricultural regions of Palestine argued that this long. 
i ation had created both a common bond with the sedentary 
» s pct, 197, 9.125), who based much of his 

i . Renjaminien un der Konige 
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farming population and a distin 











annual departure. The symbiosis of this relationship, established over 
period of half a millenn Alt suggests the dates for this long 
transition of 1500-1000 B.c), formed a basis for sedentarization. This 
process explained for Alt the partly known and (at that tim 

assumed expansion of settlement in the hill country prior to the 


monarchy. Alt con 





rates particularly on the hill country—ai 





all Judaea and Sam 






because of the radically 





patterns he noticed when the L 





known biblical sites of the Iron Age. The econc 





transhumance pastoralist involved a mix of agr 


husbandry, and suggested to Alt'* that the earl 

















drifted towards an increasing dependence on aj 
understanding of the pastoral background of Israel w 
drawn from any supposedly nomadic background in the biblical traditi 
This Alt very definitely understood to reflect a sedentary and agricultural 
background. Rather, Al's understanding of the early pr 
pastoral groups! was specif lated 10 the realities of Palestini 
topography 

Alt did not see this movement from the steppe to th 


sedentary regions of 



























He understood such transitions as having occurred in different forms and 
at different periods throughout the y of the Middle East, Nor d 
he understand this proto-Israelite tion as an historically 
migration."® In this, he referred to a wide body of anthropological 
literature which he felt strongly supported his own exper 

3 pa 

"7 Ching P. Range, Die Ki a fur, 19 
‘Wissenschaftliche Ergebnisse einer genealogis oud 

Frohjahr 1938," ZDPV ) cf L . 
Palistina (Hamburg, 1936); L. Picard and ¢ « 
Beersheba Disrict (Jerusalem, +9 On the C 

District" JPOS 16 (1936), pp.i8o 

Uh See esp. A. Alt (opcit, 1950), in which b 

4 A. Alt, opi, 1925, ppaests ide a 


3 A.A, opie, 1939, pt 
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Palestine, and above all that of Dalman."" All's understanding of the 





economic types of groups in Palestine was not 


from that of E, Meyer," who had been largely 





macher"® and Wellhausen, The strength of much 


of this work (particularly that based on Schumacher, Dalman and Hifeli) 
polog 


societal patterns that, although chronolo 





es in pre-First World War anth I research and in descriptions 





ically far from ancient Israel, 


have been influenced by the same geographical and ecological 





contingencies as Palestine. They do provide substantial analogies that 


when used with flexibility and care, can be quite valuable to the task of 
































reconstructing the social and economic forms that existed at the end of 
th 4 and the beginning of the first-millennium p,c, Of course, they 
were al ly analogies (as Alt also was aware) and did not of 
Meyer" m rc nctions among tribal groups in Palestine 
that ck . xeneral ran p-urban societal forms a 
und J by scholars until well after the end of the Second World 
War, N r description as valid for all periods of 
h a) settled farmers who live in permanent houses and 
age in and cattle, wine and oil; b) half-sedentary 
pastoralists (whom All refers to often as “seminomads”) who live both 
in ten tent villages as well as in permanent dwel na pattern 
an ing, They live in oases and near water sources of 
the steppelands, and, in the dry season, are closely associated with group 
) ar in peaceful symbiosis with the agrarian villages. ‘They 
understand enemy to be the desert bedouin, not the sedentary 
he n Jesert (whom Alt refers to as the “full 
. Moab; 2: E losaches Reseberich, Vienna, 
ah Paris, 1903); M. Feb. von 
W. Caskel (Die Beduinen 1-8, 1939-1982) and L. Halli and 
ov eit und 

sip, 1906) p 
Mi 1 78; A. Alt 939, 
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nomad” or “inner nomad”), living on animal breeding, trade, hunt 
















































and some patch cultivation." Meyer, like nineteenth- and 
twentieth-century scholars, under in of ic grou 
in Palestine to have proceeded in f ner h 
desert beduin: not only the Isra ut th f can: 
and the Arabs as well. He un od a basic antagoni c 
between the beduin and the other two types of Arab n 
‘eternal conflict between the desert and the sown” was at worst only an 
exaggeration, However, Meyer observed that to descr it 
as “land-hungry” is wholly inappropriate. In known periods 
conquest of the fertile zones le twofold pattern of change 
occurred: a widespread abandonment of a 1 
drainage systems (alon, n of n 
and subsequently a gradual resettlement 

Following this very b , ‘i " 
identified the sedentary village a) Cn . 
the seminomadic group b) with th 

Ammonites and -Edomites, and what f 
group ¢) with the Midianites, A\ tes an is an 
important aspect of Al's the hat the processe 
and Canaanitization went hand in hai d that the social 1 
b) had become closely integrated by t " \ 
However, the somewhat inconsequential separation that A 
(and this was based on his forn al and 
anthropological studies) was the sha ur . 
country tribal groups on one hand and lowland ¢ a 
procedure was dictated for Alt by th 
observations on the shift in the settlement pa 
and Iron Age periods. In the synthesis of his phical and bib 
views with his social and anthropological ot Altunk 
adjusted his anthropological understandi port of 
Late Bronze Canaanite-Early Ir elite h his ha: 
led to many misunderstandings of his model, i b 
regarding the close symbiot as exist . 





pastoralist and the indigenous agricultural f 
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length of the proposed process of immigration and sedentarization, It is 








is marginally compatible with the 


underst that the settlement was indigenous to Palestine in so far 









he had understood that the process 





igration had lasted 





throughout most of the Late Bronze period, and that sedentarization 


proceeded from the basis of fully acculturated Palestinian shepherds, Alt 





s very clear in distinguishing these pastoralists from the “inner nomads” 
of the Arabian and deserts. His consistent use of the analogy of 
pastoral nomadism implies that they were associated with the Palestinian 
and neighboring steppe, and (insofar as we can judge from the 
lly derived examples available to Alt) tied to the pattern 

umance exchange of pasturage between the steppe and the 

ral zones of Palestine. If one abandons the presupposition of 

ation from Al Alt’s hypothesis encourages one to accept his 
re-Isracl indigenous to the greater Palestinian steppe, and to 


describe the formation of early Israel as the amalgamation of the 











Cana ary agriculturalists of the settled region with the 
ranshumance pastoralists, who, in the process of sedentarization, 
ructured themselves in geographically distinctive tribal groups. There 
then no cle n that, within Al's hypothesis, the groups that 
































made annot be understood historiographically as indigenous 
© greater region and at the same time be easily recognized as 
understanding themsc} in the region. This quite minor though 
ignificant revision of Alt is substantially furthered when it is recognized 
that the range of the entire spectrum of nomadic and sedentary groups 
in Pal and the adjacent steppe is both now and in history much 
larger t t y the three classical categories, which, of course, 
were n ded 10 be exclusi he adoption of a broader 
ec nted d social differences within Palestine would 
duce the emp na dichotomous so-called antimorpheme 

ween the “desert and the s which is such a strong tendency of 
assical tions. It would further recommend that situations of 
. abridgeatle societal rift between agriculture 

Gott lend (as we observed above) 

“ . » ps. This dichotomy is irclevant to the 

A where cites, a such, did not exist, Even in 
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cross-social conflict be examined as discrete historical events, rather than 
understood as a structural, quasi-cl 
East. Such dogmatic presuppositions aby 


conflict endemic to the Middle 








yut the forms and events that 





society “must” undergo are a disservice to both history and histor 
anthropology. 
The Mendenhall and Gottwald Sch 


unusable for historical reconstruction at several points: 





alternative description is 


did not exist 





‘A) an urban culture, such as we find at Mari and Ugar 


in Late Bronze Palestine, and the assumption of an urban-village 





antimorpheme” in Late Bronze Palestine is meaningless 





B) Conversely, we do have reference in both second- an 
millennium texts to nomadic groups from the desert that are a threat \ 
the sedentary population. These conflicts need to be understood a 


specific historical conflicts rather than as ant 








CC) Just as nomadism in the region of Palestine needs a much more 





complex description, so too the various forms of agricultural sedentary 


culture are multi 





rious, and need to be understood as part of the wider 
spectrum of Near Eastern culture which extends from extreme pattern 








the harmonizing and very dist 





ing concept of a “vill 





shepherd” construct. As Lemche has clearly pointed out 











discussion of this problem, we are 
different economic, social and cultural categories: cattle raising an 
spatial mobility 


D) The issue of the origin of the West Semit 





can easily be settled. The debate has not been furthered by the seeming! 








dogmatic rejection of many texts which refer to the many 
groups of the sccond-millennium Bc. Rather, b tof 
wholesale desert origins and the concept of a totally indigenou 
population are to be eschewed." On this issue as well it is in: nt 
to build a history on sociological theory alone, uninformed by direc 
evidence, The archacolog a idence he 





MO N.P. Lemche, opcit, 1985, 230; 2 


"Already M. Weippert, opeit, 1967, p 
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period and region involved must not only inform but direct our 
theories. 


E) Gottwald’s reference to anthropological data is narrow and largely 





unrelated to both Palestine and the social forms he wishes to describe 
Because of this, he is driven to use an abstract interpretive structure in 


liew of evidence, Lemche" has suggested a much more complex and 








imate use of social scientific materials relating to forms of 





ism, which can be used with great benefit 


F) Major historical events have significant effect on patterns of 





society, and sociological analysis al 





ne is inadequate for dealing with 





history. Such events range from political and international changes of 
empire and dynasties, economic changes directed to the planning and 











ically significant changes in climate, to 
smaller decisions of specific rulers and states 10 go to war, change 
structures and use of taxes, force sedentarization and open new lands to 





tue that such events might be expected to elicit 





patterned behavior and responses from the many different individuals 





and groups in 





ed in such changes and events, Nevertheless, since such 
patierns involve many spectra of possible behavior and response, to deal 
with them historically one needs evidence both for the events and 
did in 





changes themselves and for 





\e specific historical responses th: 








G) Gottwald’s very strange concept of “retribalization"™ is without 





al or anthro 





jcal parallel and scems absurd." 





Gottwald needs some such concept if he wishes to explain 





the process of the emergence of Israel (from what is for Gottwald a non 


tribal society of Canaan) in the form of a tribally organized, egalitarian 

















society." In ng Israel (and indeed all tribal societies) as 
© pif, C. Hauser, “From Alt to Anthropology 

Ris si OT 6 (19 ns Anthropology ba 

si RB 1988 11 of NK. Gottwald, opcit, 1979, 

3 de € 3 NP, Lemehe (op.cit, 198s, i236) sees de 





distingushiog 4 Canaanites on the basis of the similar concept of 


























‘egalitarian,” Gottwald not only confuses ideok 





also blurs the distinction between segmentary lineage 
which he would identify Israel) with acephalous societies. 
not “tribal.” Tribal organization is necessary for C 





because it is essential to his amphictyonic uni 





Yahwism of Joshua 24, but also because it is a centr. 








of the period of the judges, so necessar 





Noth’s revision of Alt 








H) Alt’s concept of the formation of Isr cogr 
basis, subsequent to their en » Pale adapted b 
Gottwald, not only in the me el anite a 








pastoral nomadic elements in the newly formed tribes (ultimately an 
difference between Gottwald and Alt here becor f proport 
only), but also in the unifying function this tribali serves in the 





greater theory. Both Alt’s and Gottwald’s hypotheses depend wholly and 








entirely on an acceptance of some substantial form of historicity for both 
Judges and 1 Samuel, a historicity which can n f be take 
granted but requires detailed support. Gottwald makes no major 
departure from Alt on the basis of whether Israel is or is not i 

to Palestine in its origin, The difference between Alt and Gottwald h 

is one of degree. Gottwald follows Mende a his assertion, without 
evidence, that a “M p” brought Y m trom Egyp 








to form Isracl. Alt 
the Mosaic trad 











Judges. In so doing he requires a larger pr 

















from the steppe. Ironically, a comparison of Gottwald’ with Alt's 
uggests that All's reconstruction is more ch inked w 
anthropologically and. sociologicall anal unlik 
Gottwald’s, largely independent of c h can t 
nthe Old Testament . 

WL 1M: 
ed, by J a P x 
Miller and JA. Hayes, 0 i 
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torian, In contrast, Gottwald’s vision requires 
storicality of an as yet unverified a 





arian revolt as 
city of the Exodus-Wilderness stories. 








Gottwald’s 
the belief in a p radition-history of the pentateuch, which, 


prior to 1975, would believably be pre 





on his ab 





lity to ask questions based on 








narchic on the sole basis of its 








classification as pre-Yahwist. Since 1975, however, there is very serious 


doubt regarding the existence 





any such preliterary historiographic 








im such an early period, 





ottwald throughout follows 


Noth’s. pentat of 1948,” and his tradition-historical 





roduct of 1975; but it hardly survives the 














Gottwald and Alt long before him assume without significant 
gument that these early Old Testament traditions reflect a period of 
the judges. It is however today clear that many scholars working with 





h an assumption of historicity, They rather 


n to reflect the events and perceptions of a 








ronokogy, J. Van Seters, Atvaham in History and 





HISTORICITY AND THE DECONSTRUCTION OF 
BIBLICAL HISTORIOGRAPHY 


1. The Conservative Movement of Biblical Archaeology 





As we have seen in the two prev agrams of both Alt 





ous chapters, th 








and Albright represented a decidedly conservative swing of scholarship 
of All and the early 
4 World War, 





away from the tradition of Wellhausen and th f the 






history of religions” school. This new consen 
Albright, which had been building prior to the Sec 
beg: 
lead of Albright’s quest of extrabiblical evidence for Israel's origins 








n to break up in the post-war years. M 





adopted the rapidly developing understanding of biblical archacology as 
‘a means of confirming the historicity of the biblical traditions, especially 
of the patriarchs, Moses and the exodus, the wilderness wanderings of 
the pentateuch and the conquest stories of the book of Joshua. Suc 


generally conservative scholars as N. Glueck® and G.E. Wright? were 
representative of this trend. Other more mainline scholars such as J, 
Bright’ and R. de Vaux* were also strongly influential in this search for 





"WE Albright 
BASOR 74 (1939): Pp.1-23. 


Glueck, The Other Side of the Jordan (New Haver 


















G.E, Wright, “The Literary and Historical Pr aX 
(1946), pp.t0s-114; idem, The O 

mn, Biblical Archaeology (Phitadelph, 1987); idem, God Who A ” 
J, ISOTS $5 (Sheffield, 1987) pp.r1 

54, Bright, Early lorael in Recent History Writing 9 a, 1956 H 
of frat, (Philadelphia, 1981 

Esp. R. de Va, Die hebriischen F und de go (Stuttp 
1959); idem, Die Putriarchenerzihlungen und die Geschichte (Stuligatt, 1965 xs 
position was, of course, radically altered by 1971 dirt (Paris, " 
J.A. Dugan, Martin Noth and dhe Histon se 1978) ps 











iblical historiography.” With the 
of Israel and Wright's Biblical 


Archaeology in 1958, many scholars confidently spoke of the assured 


publication of Bright's Hist 








acology for the history of early Israel: a patriarchal 








lished in the extrabiblical history 





period well f the early second. 


millennium,’ the authenticity of the Joseph and Moses traditions 





supported by our understanding of ancient Egypt the confirmation of 





the historiogray a 1-12 by the excavations of major sites in 





Palestine supporting an understanding of the origins of Israel in terms 





\f a unified conquest, and an assessment of the “historical reliability” of 


the period of the judges in our growing understanding of the Iron I 








n Rad, however, found some difficulty with this direction 





valms lay not so much with the widespread 
and even conviction that the earliest traditions of the Old 








Testament about Israel's prehistory were historically rooted in the 





second-millenni they did not believe that non-textual 
































archaeological reries were capable of confirming the biblical 
f hal Ag 1, 198%. pp238-243: idem, “The 
Patriarchal Narr S 13.1954 PPSO-S% Abraham and the Merchant 
as8, p83 idem, The Wor Old Testament, New York, 1988 
A int 04. by DW 
9 K Old Testament (London, 
6 : Thompson, “The Joseph and Mowe 
0: ed by LH. Hayes and LM, Miller (Philadelphia, 
& the Patrintchs,” E72 (1960-1961), pp.213-216; M. Ni 
Der Beitrag der A < fe lracs,” VIS 7 (Leiden, 1960) pp.262-28 
Ni . jean” hypothesis, M 





ZA29 (1930), p2 
ds v.Che. im Lichte 
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historiographical traditions.” Somewh: 





Noth argued that “history can only 





described on the basis of 


traditions which record events and specify persons and places. 





this reason, he believed, the history of Isr 





must be approached 
primarily through the text of the Old Testament. It was the bib 





tradition that was for Noth the primary source for the hist carly 





Israel," Archaeology could serve only a ve 





limited and 
role 


In this rejection of any major rol 





1 biblical archae 
y, Noth turned asid 





reconstruction of Israel's earliest hist from that 








part of Alt’s proposal which looked to the fut . for 
confirmation, and in doing so he undermined the conservative 
consensus reflected in the work of Alt and Albright. Emphatically b 


1930, in his 








pn the amphictyony, Noth abandoned Ali's 


attempt to create a synthesis of the potential epigraphic, archacological 
and biblical sources for Israel's early history in favor of an exploration 
of the history of the oral tradition underlying the “historical 





of the bible 




















A. Alt, Di 
"LA, Dugan, 











The tradition-historical method, in tracing the primary roots of a 





n and its secondary developments, carries far more conviction in 





ay positive affirmations, Noth was hard 





the pentateuch™ and of the so-called 


make, in his own estimation, a fully 





nomistic tradition’ 





convincing case for the historicality of any of the traditions and themes 
that he understood made yj 





the core of the biblical historiography 
ity eluded Noth except in the rarest of moments, and these 





ions ironically enough related to those aspects of the traditions for 





to extrabiblical sources: the “proto-Aramacan” roots of 
hal traditions that he had related to references to West 
he Mari texts; the internal tribal amphictyonic 





¥ confirmed on the basis of a detailed socio. 











ical ana forms of ancient Greek amphictyonies;" and 
the peaceful se he Israelite tribes in Palestine that, following 
Alt, he based ancient Egyptian records; the evidence 
from excavatic urveys disclosing the absence of significant 





chacological remains in the hill country of Palestine; and the 





and early twentieth-century 
transhumance pastoralists. That Noth's arguments regarding the peaceful 
cettlement of Israel in the central hills of Palestine are still viable today 





us from the fact that this positive construction of 





igins is not based on the biblical traditions as primary 





rary, this particular theory has developed out of 





carries conviction to the extent that it adheres closely to observation 
ib raphical texts and 
ical traditions only 





archaeological remains in Palestine and views the b 




















as of ori and as a conceptual context, To the extent that 
th has depended synthesis with the biblical tradition, he has 

ied. wing the development of Noth’s principles of tradition 
wy ot: idem 086), Miller himself has carried Noth 

he period ofthe judges and the early 

MN “ pson, The Histricisy of the Patriarchal Namraives, 
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history, his detailed analysis of the 
called deuteronomistic his 
biblical history that contin 


pentateuchal stories and of the so. 








ory began a long process of deconstruction in 











today. In the 





inal analysis, one must agree 





with Bright that biblical historiography can only be affirmed 





of extrabiblical confirmation.* Noth’s own careful traditic 





work is the best proof that a critically acceptable history cannot be 





written on the basis of ancient biblical historiography, Moreover, in t 





few instances where Noth hi 





nself has written dependable critical hist 
it has been with the substantial aid and 





jetimes the © 








extrabiblical sources, 








Noth’s work since 1930 moved scholarship away from th 
set by Alt and Albright. Repeating Alt’s understanding of Israe!'s origin 
in his History and later works,? Noth added substantially to All's 





influence although he did not develop the argument in any lasting wa 


He held firmly to the classical view of history as a description of the p 





which can only be written “on the basis of 
record events and specify persons and places.""* Why this must be s 


Noth never explains, 











In addition to his traditio-historical work, Noth inaugurat a 
of fundamental critical appraisal of the efforts of sch f 0s 
and 1950s to establish a history of Israel on the basis of a 

biblical, archaeological and ancie ar Eastern data through h 
presidential address before the International Congress of Old Testai 
Studies in 1959."* Noth’s critique was primarily aimed Albright 
school’s reconstruction of Israel's prehistory. In his survey of the issues 


Noth raised substantial objections to efforts at placing the patr 












era in the Middle Bronze I, Middle Bronze II and the Late Bronze 
periods, and pointed out the many about the patr h 
could not be reconciled. Noth also argued that while the archae al 
discoveries at Hazor could be understood as ref cents similar 
J, Bright, opscits 1986, paul. Hom 
Principle, as pointed out by J.M. Mi 08 
Esp. M.Noth, opi, 196 
MNNoth, opcit, 1960, pa 
Noth’s historiography here as elsew a . 
Webcr—certainly not “positivist 
Dugan's whole discussion is somewhat baffling, ot nN 
lunderstanding ofthe zettlement an th . 
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Id not be said of the extensive excavations at 





' lecture began a period of reevaluation of the 





gains of biblical archae 





y that in the 19705 and 1980s has 





t an extensive rethinking of what since Wellhausen passed 





n literary analysis and tradition history of Old Testament 


narrative had long since made clear the disparate origins and nature of 





the traditions that were brought together as a relatively coherent whole 


of their secondary literary frameworks. The awareness 








rary nal structures caused many, who, like Noth, 
argue f the primacy of biblical sources for Israel's 
h to appe keptical and even nihilistic by the more 


positivistic supporters of extrabiblical approaches.” The problem was 





biblical historiography had been called 








q vuction that held the biblical 
historiography as integral 10 i 
led 


jew of history must of necessity 





This unfortunat ith, and many familiar with the use of 


fundamentally contradictory and 





nist approac ael's earliest beginnings. On one hand he 





p xodus traditions themselves while asserting 





neir historical roots in the second-millennium. On the other hand, he 


identified the beginning of Israel's history with its presence in the land’ 





was not, The conservative character of Noth's 
effort to salvage a period of the judges was never 
Rather, in the barrage of criticism from supporters 
d and an historical exodus (above all Wright), Noth 
was tarred a “minimalist” and a “nihilist,” Ironically, this false position 





re 10 establish adherence to a belief in the historicity of a period 





Noth’s constructive efforts combined. 





ho and Ai stories are aetiological has not 
ld Testament, BZAW 108, 

. encouraging broad sweeping 
rat logical, also does not permit an 
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In M. Weippert’s 1967 description of thi 





three distinct positions supporting the historicity of Isr 





traditions were clearly delineated. The focus of each was 


conservative (all adamantly affirming the historicity of the biblical 








historiography for the period of the j 





with Noth on the far left of the spectrum 





In this pivotal study, Weippert starte 














limited promise for a history of Israel's origins resulting from the 
breakup of a belief in biblical historiography’ coherence.” Weippert 
largely limited his discussion to Alt and Albright’s programs, which 
synthesized biblical and extrabiblical sources on the basis of an 





As many scholars do today, Weipt 





direct (perhaps naive) description of events on the basis of sources, but 





rather as an historiographical reconstruction based on ideal models or 
patterns of what (on the basis of better known anak can or must 
have happened. Accordingly, he put forward three constructs of Israel’ 
beginnings: the settlement model of Alt and Noth the conquest 





model of Albright, 








Mendenhall. In this (of necessity harmonized) presentation, significant 





differences in the positions of Alt and Noth, and especially some major 
differences between Wright and Bright, were neglected by the form of 


the discussi 1 that none of these scholars hi 





n itself, in spite of U 





understood himself as working within constructs of an historiographical 





model 
In this 1967 master's thesis Weippert did not seck a direct answer to 


the origin of Israel, but rather asked which of the accepted models of 











scholarship was most viable as an explanation of D 
Weippert chose Alt's approach not because it offered a thor 

convincing and positive reconstruction of Israel's origins, but rathe 
because it best withstood the criticisms of the opposing models (not 
however, without significant probler As I have pointed out 





M, Weippett, Die Landnahmed 
Disk 
hide 








id. pps-46 
° hid, pass 
© Did. pp.ss-6 
8 Pid, pp 
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elsewhere,” the results of Weippert’s review, although functioning 
s of Wright and Bright, which have 
n seriously revived since, had a much more positive effect on 














he acceptance of Mendenh vision of Alt’s hypothesis. These 








attracted greater scrutiny and critical appraisal to 








Early Alternatives to Settlement 





iquest Theories 


and 19708, the Israeli scholar B. Mazar wrote a series of 









very important articles proposing a synthesis on the origins of Israel that 
fered a far-reaching revision of Alt on the basis of our increased 
knowledge of Palestinian history and archaeology.” Mazar’s most 
nificant improvements on Alt's hypothesis gave new impetus and focus 








hat had been largely deadlocked in 





German vs. Albright schc 





ntroversies reviewed by Weippert 
Like Alt before him, Mazar saw the issue of Israel's emergence in terms 
{the transition from Late Bronze Canaan to the nation-states of the 
Iron Age, However, Mazar focussed on a larger context than the 


ransition from Late Bronze Canaanite city-states of the lowlands to Iron 





Age Israclite hi ntry settlements. He rather focussed on the general 





changes that ed throughout Syro-Palestine in the transition from 





the second- to the first-millennium BC. This transition he understo 





\e perspective of the emergence of three new semitic peoples, 





which he believed to have developed a national state with its 


Israelites, the Aran and the Phoenicians. Mazar 











1 understood as the collapse of the 








Assyrian, Hittite an 





Egyptian imperial hold on Syria and Palestine at 


the end of the thirteenth and be ig of the twelfth-century,” and 











M Middle Br in Canaan," JEY 18 (1968), pp.65-97; idem, “The 
BASOR 241 (1981), pp-75-BS: idem, “The 

d Tyre," brael Academy of Sciences and Humanities 

: 5 ese and related articles are collected in B, 
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with the migrations and invasions of “sea peoples” ther 


Mediterranean coast, 





Mazar identified the early emergence of Israel with the many non-city 





Iron { settlements in the central hills of Palestine.” The original 
of the hill country were associated by Mazar with this territory, as by 
Alt, through the assumption of a gradual process of sedentarization of 
transhumance shepherd: 


Mazar made several significant additions to Alt's model 





strengthened it and gave it new scope: a) the 





transition within an ethnic history of the re 











Mazar’s revision to a geographical framework, and allowed the tran: 
to be understood as part of the fortunes of international policies and 
potential mass migrations); b) the integration of the questions about 
origins with the vastly improved knowledge of Palestinian archaeology 
particularly as they relate to the new settlements 





(This has provided the very specific archaeological in 





hoped for in 1925); ¢) the reference to and 








epigraphic evidence about New K: 
Sh 


hypothesis by introducing a sup 





mu (This stregthened the historical basis for 





yy based analogy of 





anthropologically and s¢ 





4) and most importantly; the refocusing of the chronok aspect of 
the transition, No longer was the transition und 1 fa shift 
from Late Bronze to Iron I (or the late thirteenth to the twelfth 


century), a perception that had encouraged @ narrow fixation of the 





question to processes of development in the initial stages of Iron I on 
Ma 


first millennia and, in understandin, 


ar concentrated on the geopolitical changes between the second and 
























period, he focussed the question of or on a period of 
judges but on the rise of the Israelite monarchy, a pe elite 
history that in the late 1960s and early 1970s stood apa 

of origin and was undisputed in terms of historicity; e) finall 

“8, Mazar, opcit, 1981 

“The epigraphic evidence ofthe Shae 

by R. Giveon (Les bedowins shosou des docu © 

was already strongly influenced by tl jweon and Z. Ki 

Iiroel, Jerusalem, 1967) and has been followed ty S. ‘ 0 
Times, London, 1915, €5p. p.69-B5); also, M. Weippe 












































for a historical background of the patriarchal narratives in the period 






immediately preceding the monarchy (whether or not historicity be 


buted to these 








tories), antedating their then widely assumed original 
written form by only a generation or two, Mazar offered not only a 





convincing historical evaluation of patriarchal traditions than was 
nt theories of the Albright s 
Israel's ini distinct periods that were in many ways 





woided a major weakness of the 





\ool that required a doubling of 








adictory: an origin in the patriarchal 
Albright 





f the Amorite hypothesis of the 
ssion of M, Noth’ 










separate origin in the early Iron Age in terms of conquest or 
settle he stories of the patriarchs with the initial 

e ar put forward very reasonable arguments that 
he tw ths and of Israel's settlement) reflect 
what was in fact a single h process, This bold revision had its 





t immediate effect on evaluations of the historicity of the patriarchal 























period, an issue which was to dominate discussions of Israel's origins 

hrough the 1970s. Mazar’s position unfortunately has had tittle 
de of Israeli scholarship until most recent times. 

shed the first volume of his comprehensive 

early history.** He presented a reconstruction of Israel's 

ins on the basis of a synthesis of the biblical traditions with 

Palestinian archacology and ancient Near Eastern remains, taking as his 

model R. Kittel’s great three-volume hi first published in 1888. De 

Vaux took great pains to integrate Israel's history with the geography 

hrop nd prehistory of early Palestine.” Of necessity, much of 

this work is a critical summation, bringing together the current state of 

research, N less, de Vaux made several major departures from the 





cussed of Irae’ alleged origin periods Both 








rise of the monarchy 


ory and Tradition: A Response 








views then dominant and introduced seri 1 about his own car 








published views. De Vaux allowed a great deal of uncertainty 





dating of the patriarchal period.” Without challenging the existe 








such a period directly, de Vaux’s agnosticism on the question 


with a detailed discussion of the sources from the second-millennium 


seriously undermined confidence in any specific reconstruction of t 








period. Similarly, de Vaux, who early in his career had made subst 


contributions to the understanding of ancient Israel's social cust 





practices,” withdrew his earlier confidence in the long held parallels 



















between patriarchal family practices and the conditions reflected in the 
tables of fifteenth-centur in North M a, pointing out th: 
some practices were common t it nerally, oth 

better understood as reflecting practices close to the time of the written 
form of these traditions in Genesis, and yet other parallels were n 
entirely convincing" De Vaux's brief summa ¢ major 
critique of the Nuzi parallels since E.A anchor B 
commentary on Genesis and R. Tournay's DBS article on Nu: 1 
established them as opini unis, Although he adamant rted 
the historicity of the patriarchal narratives, the skepticism de Vaux 





introduced into the consensus on 1d other issues dealing with t 














patriarchs irrevocably undermined the nearly total acceptans i 
patriarchal period” as a definable stage of the early history of F 

De Vaux also strongly asserted the historicity of the Joseph an 
Moses narratives.” However, his presen f the anci 
Eastern extrabiblical evidence for his asse s not go beyond the 
issue of verisimilitude.® The weakness of the support for historicity wi 
glaring in a book dedicated to a comprehensive synthesis of th 
and extrabiblical sources. Given de Vaux's great integrit P 





R. de Vaus, one, 19 


EA. Speser, Genesis, Anchor " 











hid, pp313-¥% 
TL. Thompson 9 
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he inevitable observation that no such 





evidence ty that was claimed, 


In his treatment d of the judges, de Vaux forcefully 


rejected Noth’s position supporting the existence of an amphictyony in 





ancient Israel,” and accepted the historiographical problems involved 
in dealing with Israel in both the period of the settlement and that of 
the judges without any critical bond of unity which might enable 





premonarchic Israc! to be viewed as a whole. In this he, like Mazar, 
the direction of the 
which de Vaux found a stable coherent center for 

departure from the histories of Noth and 
90d the period of 





oriented the discussion of Israel's or 












Bright, de Vaux like Alt underst 





he judges and of the 





quintessentially a part of the prehistory of Israel. As a 
onsequence of denying the existence of an “all-Israel” prior to the time 





je Vaux was then free 10 locate many separate origins of the 





Isracl, and to extend the period of 








settlement and conquest over the entire second-millennium B.C 

One certainly might argue that de Vaux's synthetic methodology led 
him to an unattainable comprehensiveness, one that would allow 
everything of importance to the history of ancient Palestine to feed into 





srael’s origins. On the other hand, de Vaux's great 


complexity is thoroughly justified by the question of origins, which needs 











¢ understood in terms of the entire corpus of early biblical tradition. 
Above all, when one observes the many indigenous qualities of this 
traditi J an explanation within a history of Palestine, such 





comple Ireatment is a necessity, De Vaux's weakness lies in his 


recurrent equivocation regarding the role of the biblical tradition in his 





history, and in the constriction to a confirmatory role which he forced 


iblical side of his equation. Nevertheless, de Vaux's work 
he history of scholarship, which built on and 





the nding projects of biblical archaeology and the 
comparative meth ped by Alt and Albright. De Vaux, however, 
shared the circular method of reasoning, so well established in the 


s colleagues, whereby texts, historical referents 





s were understood and interpreted “in light 





d that encouraged a state o} 





scholarship in which 
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neither biblical traditions, nor archaeological excavations nor ancient 





Near Eastern texts were ever examined in their own 1 





3. The Systematic Critique of the Comparative Method 





While Mazar and de Vaux were presenting their revisions, a number of 


critiques of the accepted understanding of the biblical tradition were 





being prepared around the issue of historicity. The first of these was a 
work written for an academic competition in Copenhagen in 1968 by H. 
Friis. In this work, Friis critically and lucidly 
traditions that placed the formation of the 
Monarchy” under David had been the pr 
also placed the origins of Yahwistic monotheism in the exilic period, In 


gued that the biblical 








uct of the exilic period. She 


line with this, she understood the traditions that found the origins of 





Israel in Egypt as aetiologies, Finally, she argued that the entire complex 





of narrative of 2 Kings was oriented to explaining the causes of the exile 
to Babylon and must therefore have been written at some time after the 


deportation. Methodologically, Friis was the first to present a systematic 





demonstration of the necessity of developing a history of 


independent of the Bible when she argued that questions regard 





history of David's empire have two distinct aspects. The first is an a 
of the political history of the 
millennium. The other relates 


traditions and 





the Old Testame 





belonged to a period centuries later. 


This study was far ahead of i 





time, The author drew conclusions 


that most of Old Testament scholarship was not ready to draw for 





another decade, It existed, however, only in Danish, and the only 


available copies were in the library of the Unive 





Like many of the most promising young scholars 





early 19708, Friis had no secure academic post. Unpublished until 1986, 


the work had little if any influence on others in the field. 





1, Friis, De Bedi 











Umowely DBAT 6 (Heidelberg, 1986). The Da . 

0 uden for israel for obretesen af Davis m (ypescript, C ut 

by the present writer) 

SB, Dibner (“Forschungsgeschichliche Ein ahrung.” DRAT 6, 1986, pp 

certainly justified in his complaint about the prof 4 


scholarship in the 19708 und eat How 
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he first major published work on the issue of historicity, pursuing 
independently some of the themes laid out by Friis three years earlier, 


was my own study, The Historicity of the Patriarchal Narratives.” This 





work systematically evaluated most of the m 





jor historical 
reconstructions which had been put forward between 1920 and 1970 that 


had supported the reconstruction 





a patriarchal period within the 
history of Palestine in the second-millennium Bc. Concentrating 
especially on a review of the long accepted Nuzi parallels to “patriarchal 


customs,” and the widely held understanding of alleged migrations of 





Amorites” in the early history of the second-millennium 
Mesop 
uments put forward for the acceptance and dating of a patriarchal 


period), 





otamia, Palestine and Egypt (the two strongest 








he study challenged most sustained efforts to establish the 
historicity of the patriarchs on the basis of extrabiblical materials, It 


became clear that the natu 





of the comparative method, as it had been 


practiced, had depended so heavily on circular argumentation (the 














fecting and even determining the 








n Of potentially related extrabiblical materials, and the 





reconstruction of the extrabiblically based event, custom or tradition 
affecting or determining our interpretation of the biblical) that any 
major change in the interpretation of one part of the circle of evidence 
affected radically the validity of our understanding of all other parts.* 


Hence, a rejection of the Nuzi p 





rallels 10 patriarchal customs changed 








nly our understanding of the biblical narratives, but also questioned 





our past misunderstand 





of the Nuzi tablets and the Hurrian customs 
therein alleged. The rejection of the Early Bronze IV or Middle Bronze 





rmined the substantial scholarly 





I period as the patriarchal period und 





tanding that period as “nomadic.” Similarly, a change 
P 





n the dating of the “Execration Texts” to a, 1810-1770 B.C, separating 


them from the 





arly Bronze IV-Middle Beonze I period, enabled these 
texts to be read apart from the assumy 





ion that they derived from a 
period involving the incipient sedentarization of nomads. More 


comprehensively: separating the process of writing a history of the 
P P P 





ata sub- professorial level, and. 
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second-millennium in Palestin 





from efforts to rec 





of Israel based in biblical tradition—however much the issue of 
historicity is involved—radically altered our historical perspective and 
imterpretation of the history of Palestine. The fundamental need for an 
independent understanding of both archacology and the hist 
Palestine became patent. There is also a comparable need (well 
nored by the Albright 
ical 
ast at stake is 





understood by de Vaux and Noth but generally i 








school) for an independent understanding and evaluation of the bi 








tradition as an historical source and as literature. Nc 










the assumption of an historiography (developed in secondary redaction 


of the tradition) as applicable to the whole of the tradition, as well as 
an understanding of the prehistory of the tradition as rooted and 


originating in his 














themselves but derived rather from quite abstract assumptions about the 
nature and origin of folk traditions, 
This book called for, and itself began, a ¢ 


understanding of second-millennium Pe 





of the nature of the biblical traditions of ¢ 





addressed the field on the issue of methodolo; 


(on those related questions regarding Isract’ 





the uncritical histo 
Method, 


The most serious methodological limitation of this 1974 b 





ographical techniques 











wholesale assumption of the documentary hypothesis and the closely 
associated understanding of the patriarchal traditions as Stammessag 
folk accounts of the histories of peoples. Although the already 





contains some implicit distancing from the more extended uses of 
tradition or redaction history in its insistence that the traditions derive 








from the contemporary milicux of their written forn reflected a 
naive adherence to the historical implications of the four-source 
On this lst urther Now Ai 

Patriarchs," JAOS 98 (1978) 

Semeia 15 (1979), pp.s-26: an le 

history. More comp , 
Reconstruction,” BA 42 (1979). P 





scxeyetes a 
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documentary theory. This issue is significant (as is pointed out above in 


discussion of Mazar’s proposals) in that the assumption of the 








develo the pentateuch from as early as the beginning of the 


monarchy, as well as of the persistence of some very early oral forms of 








the narratives surviving through late preexilic and exilic periods, has two 





corollaries: the existence of a patriarchal tradition close to the time of 


Israel's origins, with a potential verisimilitude that might legitimately 





Suggest a historical reference to Israel's origins, and an original core of 
tradition buried in the pentateuch that might understandably be 





misunderstood as primary, and therefore historiographically preferable 





ns that bear clear re 





ices (Such as the golden calf story, or 





the references in Genesis 15 to Damascus and in Genesis 17 to 








Chaldaea) not normally understood as belo 





ng to the prehistory of 





srael. The necessary revisions in the early history of Israel consequent 
upon a rejection arly date of the J and E material, whether or not 
ome form of the documentary hypothesis is maintained, is of some 





uence to any history of early Israel. Without the documentary 








hypo F some other means of establishing an early date for many 
Of the narratives of the pentateuch, the use of the biblical tradition of 








pentateuch as an historiogr: 
J. Van S 


hic source becomes questionable. 





jers's study of the patriarchal narratives concentrated 








t emphatically on just this issue, which had been left unexamined by 
me in 1974. Van Seters's book has two separate parts, both of which are 








significant: Part 1 is a survey of the extrabiblical evidence for an early 
dating of the patriarchal narratives with the resoundingly negative 
conclusion that the evidi d so far been put forward was not 

nly wholly inadequate, but suggestive of a much later date than had 
previously been considered.” Seven distinct conclusions were drawn. a) 





The patriarchal stories do not reflect “a nomadic presettlement phase of 


Israelite society" or “migratory movements” of the second-millennium 





re are are best 








) Archaic designations of peoples in 
ennium bul 





a much later period. d) 
chal traditions reflect the history of the 





toms, in any case a poor means of dating 


97): idem, Der Jahwist 
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traditions, reflect a mid-first-millennium dating. f) The argun 
had been put forward for connections with the Early Bronze 1V-Middle 
Bronze I and Middle Bronze II archaeological periods of Pale 
‘unconvincing. g) The efforts to establish a second-millennium date for 
Gen 














is 14 have not been successful." 


In summary, Van Seters's investigation adequately challenged “the 





presumption of antiquity”* 





narratives. One mi 


1¢ patriarc 





also add that, while Van Seters’s arguments were oricnted in opposition 
fo the dominant second-millennium and especially an early second 


mill od,” and, as such, deserving of 





nnium dating of the “patriarchal per 








resounding agreement and approval, his arguments also are app! 


(by intention) to any attempt at an early monarchic 





of the JE 
sources of the tradition! Here Van Seters's arguments are more 


provocative than totally convincing, f 





here is little historiograph 





value in “better” or “best” analogies, when there is no clear evidence 
only uncertain possibilities.” What I wish to emphasize as a caution in 


dealing with Van Seters’s conclusions is that our means of dating are 





wholly inadequate at present, Great reserve must be practiced before 





claiming a known historical context for these narratives that reflect an 











exceedingly complex history of transm 





The first part of Van Seters's study had 


clearing the way for his far-reaching revision of the doc 





hypothesis in the second part of his work arallel roles with which 





Van Seters structured the two parts of 





4 to the 








history of Palestine and those related to the history of Israelite tradition) 








underline the intrinsic scholarly interrelationship of what are two quite 
distinct disciplines. Van Seters drew two fundamental conclusions in his 


study that, as they have become increasingly more acce 








it extremely difficult to posit any early context for the patriarchal 


traditions, Most important is his conclusion that most of the narratives 





3, Van Seters, opeit, 1975, pt 


” Van Seters and I would, I belive 





are from the early first-millennium. Infact, I think they are 


‘ery early date is not only unlikely but impossible. Nor world I i a ite Assyrian 






period dating (contra Th.L. Thom 
Chapter 8 and Chapter 9 


TL. Thompson, op. 
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of Genesis were in their 





gin written tradition and were not based on 





an oral foundation. This is a contention that radically undercuts 





Scholarly arguments that assume Joi 





g periods of oral transmission, on 


the basis of which one understand the narratives as having been 





rooted in historical events—an axiom essential to the projects of both 
Alt and Albright. Moreover, the historical context of the central J 
tradition is not monarchic, but, Van Seters has argued, belongs to the 


exilic and postexilic periods and reflects the events of that time. This 





second conclusi 





n is a major step in Van Seters’s source-critically based 








nstructions of carly Israelite historiography, that have 


jons for the early history of Israel and the 


















have expressed my ¢ ns to Van Seters's conclusions in detail 


elsewhere.” I do not think 





we are as able as Van Seters believes 
to distinguish written traditions that have oral backgrounds from those 








However, 1 also do not believe that we can (because of 





Our limited resources) reconstruct the Redaktionsgeschichte of our 
biblical traditions beyond what is clearly observable in the extant text 
Departures in the history of the tradition beyond the extant text are 
highly speculative and largely unprovable. Although a very late preexilic 





for the formation of both the p 








tory seems most likely, I do object very 
strongly to Van Seters’s ¢ 





arts tO use 





he exilic period as an essential 








imerp 





tive context for the patriarchal narratives and the pentateuch; for 





the texts interpreted, and 


his method conseque' 





ly involves him inextricably in the kind of circular 
argumentation that he has so emphatically opposed in his predecessors, 


The debate raised against the 





jricity of the patriarchs soon 





kly expanded into 0 





7 1 closely related issues. Van Seters's revision 


Of pentateuchal chronology was f 








wed almost immediately by the 





Publication of H.H. Schmid’s tradition historical re 





isions of the 





\cumentary hypothesis,” which also, like Van Seters's work, argued 
for a sixth-century date of the Yahwistic source in close association with 








aL: Thom s 087, pps 
Hs Der soe wist: Beobachwungen und Fragen zur Peniateuch 








wen Perspektiven fur die 
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the deuteronomist and the deuteronomistic traditions. In R 
Rendidorff attacked the coherence of the documentary traditions 





themselves, arguing persuasively that in its earliest development Genesis 





Must have stood independent of the rest of the pentateuch. Further 
attacks on the documentary hypothesis by E. Blum,” N. Whyb 


and Thompson™ make it extremely dou! 














ful that the documentary 





hypothesis, and associated developments of tradition history, can any 





longer be used to defend a claim of early historiographic traditions in 
the extant text of the pentateuch 





mntedating the latest redactions 





It has also changed radically the assumption of what is early and late in 





Hebrew narrative.” 





plogical st 





The recent chro: of H. Vorlinder and Lemche," for 
example, seem to require (on the basis of evidence external to the 


pentateuch) 





dating of the Yahwist substantially later than the midd 





Of the cighth-century B.c. The pentatcuchal narratives might best be 





understood as common traditions of Judah only sometime after 600 B.c 
closely contemporary with Ezekiel and Second Isaiah." They can hardl 
be used as historiographical sources for any period prior 40 the 
monarchy." Only very rarely can they be used for the period of the 








monarchy, as a significant period of historical di 





location separates thi 
historiographical contexts that structure the biblical narratives 


Genesis~2 Kings from the periods of th 





ir putative referents, 


See also H. Vorlinder, Die Eni 








(Franklurt, 1978); M. Rose, Deuteronom u 
 F, Blum, Die Kamposition der WMANT 57 (Neuk 0 
Studien eur Komposition des Pen 9 (Berlin, 1950 

N. Whybray, The Makin s! s 





S.de Vries, a Review of R 











Seminar Papers 26 (1987). pp. 
® NLP. Lemche, opcit, 1985, pp.37 I, Wal. Th =p 
iscussed in opis, 1987, p39. 
* Hi Vorlinder, opis, pz N r 
* NP, Lemche 085, pp.324-326 
[understand Lemche’s remark write ai . x 





scmeaeaeeee eR 








































tion-historical revision of our understanding 
of the pentateuch has deepened the historically oriented deconstruction 
mental challenge to many long-held 
ically oriented approaches 10 Israel's history, 





blical history, and raises a fund 





such as that of Not 





h. Noth’s reconstruction of the early history of Israel 
had extended Alt’s hypothesis in a direction that became increasingly 


dependent on the acceptance of an historiographically oriented history 





of traditions that was thought capable of reconstructing premonarchic 


and early monarchic 1 





mes. As the publications of the mid-1970s 
thoroughly undermined the extrabiblical and comparative approaches to 
the so-called patriarchal his 





Fy, three pivotal books between 1974 and 








1977 fully subverted Noth’s synthesis, that had been based on a history 
biblical traditions supported by comparative analogies, 
4. The Historicity of the Period of the Judges 





In 1974, A.D.H. Mayes published his revised 1969 dissertation, and in so 
doing seriously threw into question the biblical basis for an acceptance 
fat judges” as an historical period, The primary object of this 
book was to review the evidence put forward in favor of Noth’s concept 


of the am 





hictyony, and to show 





his analogy was inadequate, Mayes 
t the tradition itself presented no positive support for the 





an amphictyony in early Israel.” In the process of 
establishing his argument, Mayes was able to formulate a series of 








judgments that have subsequently undermined acceptance of 


ty of the narratives about judges in Old Testament 








ncept of “all-Israel,” so central to an 


acceptance of a period of judges, was related to a deuteronomistic 








struction of earlier traditions and was not an original motif of 
those traditions 





hemselves. Even Joshua 2-9 (with its stories of an 
invasion and conquest of towns in Benjamin) became associated with a 


conquest by “all-Isra 





1" only at a secondary sta 





1¢ of the tradition’s 
development. On the basis of the bible, there had existed no central 





{reflected in the Saul narratives. Nor is it implied 








that the “tribes of Israel” had undertaken any communal activity 


involving all of Israel. Hence it is, in Mayes judgment, a serious error to 














continue to defend 
the song of Deborah, which plays such a central role in Mayes's own 


ny premonarchit 


historical reconstruction, does not reflect any Israelite federation exist 





in the twelfth-century, Rather, Mayes would 
it with a victory in a struggle 





¢ this poem to the 





of the eleventh-century and associ: 





a coalition of Canaanites and Philistines, a victory that first enabled 


tribes of the central hills to join with those from the Galilee in 





decisive battle for the Jezreel,® shortly before Israel's defeat at 





nents are particularly stron 





ayes’s negative judg 
argued that the critical bond of Isracl’s unity was not 





establishment of Saul's kingdom. Rather, Mi 
existence of Israel already prior to Saul Its union was found by Mayes 
not in terms of a central authority, but in the gradual development 





his he att 





shared worship of Yahweh, npted 10 explain by reference t 
































Kadesh, where some pre-settlement tribal groups had unit und a 
common religious faith. Yahwism came to Judah through f 
of Caleb to Hebron from the South, and to Shechem and th ern 
tribes of later Israel through the migration of the “mid-Palestini 
tribes 
In this argument, Mayes followed the classical meth 
history, and because of this, his conclusions have carr at author 
ainst Noth's hypothesis. However, while he is able to demonstrate th 
lack of any solid historical evidence for the amphictyon ry carl 
dating of the song of Deborah and for any premonarchic unity of thi 
Israelite tribes, his argument for a later date as “better” is Ia 
inconsequential, and indeed is itself u ne cr 
spector he raised against Noth, His h r is 
more on what his reading of the bibl would allow 
rather than on evidence: any other reading must, of necess ran 


alternative and, indeed, contradictory reconstruction. He has presente 





what might best be described as a scenario in which 





reconstruction is not only in 
of the tradition arbitrarily assumed to be early such as the S 





Deborah take on a major role in the history of the 
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development 


probably hi 





‘acl. Following what seems to be the principle that 








pen at the most opportune times and where they can 
jeve the greatest possible historical si 
alternative 10 Noth 








nificance, Mayes presents an | 





rightly discredited amphictyony hypothesis, His 
argument, however, is hardly more substantial than the impression that 


4 new reconstruction 





be somehow “superior” to a known false | 


approach. But is it superior, or simp 





ly different? Is inner coherence a 


riterion for historical convictic 





or is it rather a criterion which would 





od story and good philosophy, telling us more 
about what ought to have been and sho 





Id be, rather than pointin 





out 
anything that had been in the past? 
M 





med an immense service in clearly detailing the lack 
ef 








a period of judges. One must in all fairness ask 
for evidence for his reconstruction as well, Showing that the “all Israel 


concept is late is not and cannot be understood to be the same as 








ing that the tribes indeed once existed a 





independent 
torical realities in a period prior to Saul. Similarly, showing that the 
song of Deborah is to be understood as a creation of the late eleventh 
century does not convince us that it in fact was, The objection is not so 
much that Mayes's othetical, but rather that the 
s reconstruction are mere assertions growing out 





ion is h 








of an interpretive context, even though neither that interpretive context 








d have any known concrete relationship to each 
other in fact, other than that found in the assumption (hardly self 


evident) that their association is somehow fitting. Finally, Mayes's 








ar, in that he is forced to presuppose that some such 
period of judges did 





jeed exist (in spite of his conclusion that no 
ucture is known) before his argument that “biblical events 
best fit early of late within a premonarchic period of Israelite history can 


itself become convincing, Similarly, Mayes asserts” that “the monarchy 








pr pse the existence of Isracl.” But this is not at all true. Mayes 
himself has shown us that David's kingdom, if historical, was structurally 
a ter state, and one must suspect that only if one understands 





Israel as an entity apart need 


he conclusion that the Davidic kingdom—not of itself a 


the state, and preexisting that stat 






poses Israel by its very existence 
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Ifone does not presuppose the existence of a period of j 





such comparable period, it is no longer obvious that the existence of 





David's or even Saul’s kingdom presupposed the existence of Isracl, only 
1¢ United Monarchy do; but that is a literary 


This confusion in modern biblical studies has 








that the narratives abou 





not an historical issue 
raised the question of the definition of “Israel” as one of the most 


critically important questions in any historical reconstruction of 





origins. It is doubtful that any critical history 





acceptable if such a pivotal question does not become clearly focussed. 





Simplistically put: before we can adi iscuss the origins 





quately 





we have to know what “Israel!” involves; for, 








histo wn into question, we do have a 





ographical answer has been th 
significant problem in understanding our task 





Mayes makes much of the common worship and reli 


and Samaria, Placing Yahwism as he does as the fundamen 








cause of the ethnic nation of Israel, it is 





a difficulty whose solution requires the s 
bond must have been established prior to the settlement. The Kadesh 


stories give him a story context, drawn from the Bible for this religious 





bond. However, none of the parts of Mayes's scenario is nec 





have any been shown to be historically invol 





Mayes has not demonstrated that a single text is in f 





even probably to be dated to pre-state times, how can 


that either the tradition’s or Israel's involvement with Yahwism must 








have derived from such an early period? The q 











pressed, as Mayes proposes to make Yahwism not merely an 
but the originating motive factor in the existence of Israel. Iti 

understandable that any traditions, original 1c whe 
Yahwism was established as the sole religion of both Is 4 Judah 
might readily presuppose Yahwism at the very foundat h 
existence of a composite “all Israel," but such an ideol ot 


{tself offer evidence for actual history. Nor can such a concept of an “all 





Israel” oriented Yahwism be shown to have existed 








geographic area prior to the postexilic period! That is, Mayes assert 


common religious ground for both Israc 





religion of these two states as havin; 

















































te their ethnicity out of their adherence to Yahwism (as the later 
exilic and postexilic narratives of Genesis-2 Kings have presented that 
development). Mayes has done this on the basis of these later 


historiographies, without showing that the Kadesh stories had been 

both Israel an 

fe from a period antedating any Judacan hegemony 

jeed any period prior to the primacy of Yahwism 
her state. As such, his argumentation remains circular. 





udah (in contrast to Judah alone) or that 

















nstructive value of Mayes's book is 


great, bul its reconstructions are premature, and are perhaps understood 





g with Mazar's and de Vaux's works, as evocative: pointing 


rowing need for a new approach to Israel's origins. Like 





nd de Vaux before him, Mayes largely takes for granted an 
historiographic traditi 





he Old Testament, from at least the early 





jonarchy, based on an even yet earlier oral tradition. AS was pointed 





ut above, this assumption has been seriously undermined since 1974, to 





nt by Mayes's own contributions. 














In 1976, in the Dutch scholar C.H.J. de Geus's refutation of Noth's 
amphictyony hypothesis, a series of arguments were made which went 
well beyond the issue of whe ancient Greek amphictyony was or 








ue to the religious bond which held 





the formation of a national 
iL was an inadequate and inexact parallel had already 





lenge the concept 
ation as the principal explanation for Israel's origins, Here 





© approaches in his comprehensive challenge to 


of Israe!'s origins. He based his conclusions on a 





archaeological inquiry, which argued that no 





conques demonstrated on archacological grounds. He also 
argued that the origin of the Early West Semites (or “Amorites") should 
be understood as agricultural and sedentary: indigenous to Palestine 





ued™ that the expansion of settlement in the central 





on from outside, but seemed 





xtension of the indigenous Late Bronze and Iron 
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De Geus also argued, on the basis of the social structure observable 
in the biblical traditions, that the tribal system of Israel, whi 





early scholars to suppositions abc 





ut Israel's past in nomadism, is in fact 


relatively late in the history of Israel, and actually originat 





time of the monarchy." He concluded that the traditions 





t only do 





not give evidence for an origin of Israel in nomadism outside Pale 





but the oldest biblical tradition ha 





roots in an understa 
tribes" as geographical entities within Palestine, and not in any act 
ethnic structure. This rather had its roots in the social structures of 








classes and extended families, forms of societal organization that are 
fully consonant with an indigenous and agrarian or rael in 
Palestine 

Finally, de Geus argued on the basis of biblical texts—somewhat 


arbitrarily analyzed—that the biblical concept of an Israel which was not 








autochthonous was connected w 





jh the patriarchs, The background of th 





patriarchs he placed with the Amorites of the Middle Bronze Age 
understood not as an incursion into Palestine but as an indigenou 
development within Palestine itself.* The unity of Israel, centered in 





the hill country and going back to the Middl 1e Age, was for 





Geus an ethnic unity closely associated with the Amorite 
Like Mayes’s study," de Geus’s work was written apart from th 


critical reviews of the historicity of the patriarc 





radical revision of the early dating of the pentatcuchal traditions. As 








such, the biblical and historical sides of his work were fundamentally 
undermined as valid historical construction, for his own study was 
entirely dependent on both historicity and an acceptance of the early 






historiography of the biblical narrative traditions. But his attack on the 


ation and the many provocative 








interpretive concept of sed 








arguments he raised for the indigenous nature of carly Israel were 
permanent contributions in the ensuing debate 

© pid, pp69-119 

9 fbi, exp. pp.176-18 

© ADH, Mayes, opcit, 1974 vd 

Monarchy,” faelte and Judaean History, . 











































Y AND DECONSTRUCTION 


w 





jh the publication in 19 
and J 
in Old Testament historical studies, beg 


of a series of essays on Israelite history 





History the deconstructive shift 








n the early and mid-1970s, 
received sharp focus. Over half of this large volume dealt with the 
biblical traditions and historical periods leading up to the united 


monarchy. These contributions revealed 








consensus that little to 
gins, that it was highly unlikely that 
extrabiblical materials would add greatly 10 our knowledge of Israel's 








nothing was known a 











prehistory, and that the biblical tradition is at best an inadequ 





te source 
for historical knowledge. The range of disa 





nents in both methods 
ly 
demonstrated that this consensus could not be understood as the 














he authors of this handbook, however, c 





opinion of any single school, but rather that it represented a movement 





ready widely entertained in the field 


g both the biblical texts and the 





The fact that presuppositions regardit 


extrabibi 





al sources varied considerab 





and that the various authors of 








he textbook's chapters were frequently in sharp disagreement regarding 








jpecific conclusions and approaches to the problems of Israel's history, 
underlined the strength of 





e negative evaluation of any traditional 
and Alt 


FS who contributed to the discussion of Israel's 





history along the lines that had been proposed by Albi 








prehistory, three (Miller, Mayes and M. Clark) developed a positive 
though tentative, hist 





-al reconstruction almost solely on the basis of 
raphy, Three 
n, D. Irvin and A. Soggin) distanced themselves sharply from 





analyses rooted in the tradition-history of biblical historic 








tradition-history, and questioned the appropriateness of viewing the 
biblical n: 





atives as historiographical traditions, preferring much more 


the categories of traditional stor 





jes and other types of imagin 





tive 
literature. Five of the articles dealt explicitly with archaeological and 


Soggin), and all were very skeptical of past syntheses of the 








iods (W.G. Dever, Thompson, Miller, 
Mayes an 





biblical and extrabiblical sources, Only Dever attempted a synthetic 
correlation of archacological discoveries and biblical tradition, in an 
effort to defend the historicity of the patriarchal period Most” 





ased history « od with which 





attempted a tentative biblically 
















they dealt, while Thompson® asserted that there is no historiographical 
value for a prehistory of Israel to be found in the biblical tradition. 
JM, Miller's article on Israel's occupation of the land is the most 
directly pertinent to our discussion of origins, and the one which took 
as its starting point the need for reconstructing Israel's origins apart 
from simple questions of historicity and from the use 








archaeological and historical data 
historiographies which are based on much later redactional frameworks. 





After a clear and precise survey” of both the written and 
archacological sources (the most complete and comprehensive si 


17 review), Miller suggested 1 








Weippert’s 1 














which sharply and accurately focussed the issues rm 
and archaeological research from 1967 until today: a) “The 

of the conquest traditions and the narratives of the 

associate the tribes of Israel primarily with the mountainous re 

i.e, this was the core of their settlement. Only afte ablishme 





of the monarchy, Miller argued, was Israelite domination 


























throughout the lowlands of Palestine and central and northern 
Transjordan, This observation has become an important a 
denominator in the understanding of what early premonarchic “prot 
Israel has been in many of those studies of the following decade 
which the central hill country settlement of Iron I has been id 
to be virtually identical with Israel. Only Ahlstrom has (subily) distance 
himself from this opinion. b) “Since the tribes ir own indivi 
origins and had entered Palestine under di mstances—indeed, 
since the tribalization itself occurred 10 s afte a 
the land—it is not possible to assign a ie Isr 
occupation.” Here Miller has not only raised anew Alt's : 
origins as lasting an extended period of t as als 

doubt on the concentration of scholarship on the Late Bronze Age 
transition, and encourages us to view all n Las a transition period, 





potentially prior to Israel. He brings the 











of Israel,” opi, 19 


1M. Miller, op.cit,1977, PP 
































n of Sauls monarchy to the hills of Ephraim, 


of the historicity of the stories about the 
Monarchy in his A History of Israel an 











udah of 1986. 3) “Only 
npses of the early histories of the individual tribes can be 
he biblical mater 





This last conclusion of Miller's 





jpiently carried discussion of Isract’s origins away from the need 





al reconstructions, and has 
‘ouraged discussions of regi 





and geographic studies. Israel of the 
twelve tribes, embracing all of Palestine, was a product of a period no 





haps belongs to an even later period, 





most thos 








ce. Without question the issues he formulated in 
fed research through the 1980s, and have been critical 
nificant works of this decade 

ibed as the rising tide of literary studies of Old 





h as D.M. Gunn's study of 





kkelman’s extensive study of the Jacob and Samuel 








wing disassociation of biblical 
narrative and history, but the negative thrust of the deconstruct 


on of 











the publication and reviews of the 








Hi iller textbook of 1977. Four years later, G.W. Ramsey, echoing 
the perspectives of de Vaux, Thompson and Miller, published a popular 
but detailed summary of this movement and its effect on biblical 
stud ¢ inconclusiveness of any positive reconstruction of the 


Fy of Israel's origins at that time was apparent through every page 





atement regarding the state of scholarship. What was 





ry clear. In fact the distinction in Old 





ween what we know about Israel's past and what 


we don’t know might be understood as having been a newly won insight, 





uch, BBB 


¢ idem, The Fate of King Saul 


in Genesis (Assen, 197); idem, Norrative An end Poesy 
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however discouraging it might hat 
and sources available for a constructive historiography of carly Israel 


then appeared. Even the methods 


were clearer than ever before. Nevertheless, the effort towards such a 
new historiography had not yet been taken, and a brief hiat 








set in that was to last from the publication of the Hayes-Miller volume 
a's Histo 


might be used to explain this hiatus: a) a strong, almost virulent reaction 


in 1977 to the appearance of Sc 





against the traditional historical orientation of Old Testament studies, 








especially in Old Testament narrative studies; b) the emergence of a 





bitter reaction in biblical archaeology against subordination to or close 








on with biblical studies in protest to the excessive concentration 


on issues of synthesis with biblical studies for the sake of maintaining 












historicity; ¢) the outbreak of a far-reaching, complex revision of and 
debate over the documentary hypothesis in the mid- to late 1970s, 
continuing today, which is of major importance to our unders' g of 








tradition history and consequently to issues about the historical 


relevance of the biblical narratives; d) the publication of Gottwald’s 





Tribes of Yahweh, which dislocated much of historical research inte 








Nn alternative sociological and anthropological approach to historic 





questions; and finally, e) the continued concentration of t 








of historical scholarship on the methods of tradition- and redaction. 
history, in spite of a paralyzing uncertainty about both their legitimacy 


and adequacy 


5. The Search for a New Par 








During the past five years or so, an immense sur ublication”” on 
Israel's origins has occurred. A si dies are 
marked by a conscious distancin; both the 











Gottwald, The Toibes of Yahweh (Maryki 
"7 LA. Soggin,A History of lirael (Phas en ry br 
(Leiden, 1985); D.C. Hopkins, The Hi ‘ 
History of Ancient lsael and Judah (Phila ons 

Age lrael (Winona Lak RB. Coote and X 





Teroel in Historical Pe 
of the kn 











oe ORAS 








and the revolt" models for Israel's origin, and most can 





be understood as either support 





Alt’s settlement hypothesis!” or 





offering a variant of Alt’s reconstruction. The differences among these 
holars in methods and conclusions are considerable, and one can 





hardly claim that there is today anything like a consensus in the field. 
Nevertheless, there is 





nuch common ground 


Unlike most earlier studies of Israel's 0 these do not start with 





a review of the pros and cons of the three classical alter 





explanations from the past generation: the conquest, the settlement, and 








s for Israel's origins, F 





ther, all take as their point of 
departure the historiographical crisis created by the rapid deconstruction 









































“biblical history,” which culminated in the Hayes-Miller textbook 

volume Israelite and Judean History of 1977."" The historiography of 
o . A sexe, (Philadelphia, 1983); a 

i : Historical No a 
A c AMeld, 1987) pp.17-20; B. Halpern, The 

wep = 083); and esp. the devastating sociologically based 
AAI ne der Isractiten in Palistina” Kleine 

pps : dnahme det Israciten in Palasting, 

Kicine Scho 6-178; M. Noth, The History of Imac! (New York, #1960); M. 
. ¥ 4 " recently supported ty V, Fr 
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Dok 


these reviews as a viable historical underst 


the tribal conquest of the wa is nowhere understood in 





ding of Israel's oi 





and most ignore any such reconstru hout discussion. 





jon wi 

‘The revolt hypothesis, on the other hand, st 
attention, Lemche subjected the revolt hypothesis to a sust 
tack." Not only did Lemche ob 








devastating 








his strongest criticisms against Men 





jenhall and Gottwald’s use of 





sociology and anthropology, and in pa 
ty dwellers in the Middle East. A 
recent major work, I. Finkelstein’s The Archaeology of the 






shepherds, farmers and 





Settlement," closes this peculiarly ill-conceived and uncrit 





of Old Testament historiography 








his 1977 article, that there is no support for the re 





the archaeological evidence of early Iron Age settlements in the hill 
hall 





country of Palestine, the very groups which Gottwald and M 
would see as revolutionaries. 


Alt’s thesis of a peaceful se tof nomadic 





ee ee 


only one of the classical hypotheses which has 
lite 





ture, but it too is being given significant 





recent studies, since the n 





id-1980s, take a new direction which 





ising and takes us away from an h 








on the fragile syntheses of biblical and archaeological research that had 
been overly dependent on issues of historicity and a biblical p 





in the direction of an indepe 





tly conceived history of Israel's origin 





To fulfill this potential, the goal of research int 








his eatie, important work, Fenic: Storia e Religion 


"ON, Lemehe, pelt, 1985, pps . . 7 

M. Weippert, opie, 1967; A. Haus : L | 
5, opelt, 1978 o ~ | 

Ppaoil, BiG; and G.E. Mendenhall, “As ii A ! 

Transition, reedman and D.F. Graf, pp.9t-t03. An imp 

supporting the “revolt model” is U Chaney, “A 

wements and the Formula 2-90 

41 Finkelstein, ope, esp. pp.306-314 
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within the “history of Israel," where historical 





historic 


“et or harmonize with biblical 





hy, at which point our research into Israel's prehistory might 
be seen to support and establish—however critically—what is finally only 





Rather, our go: 





be to write a history of Israel 
which is methodol 





ally apart from the late Judaean historiography 
about its past. Whether elements within the history of Genesis-2 Kings 
have survived within folk tradition from early events within Israel's 

al past can only be established if we first have a history within which 


Ik narratives can be co 





od and find a context, but that basic 


historical reconstruction must be formed independe 





tly of that to which 


it might render a context. This new perspective is a sig 





nificant dep 





from All's understanding of his task 
Although Alt ui 





derstood the original transhumant migration to have 
nze Age, and the 








riod of settlement 





to have extended throughout a period of judges and to have culminated 








United Monarchy, he also saw his interpretation as 














establishing the historicity of a period of judges, and understood the 
arly t beginning with that period. 

is sue of the synthesis of historical data and biblical 
historiogr the greatest revisions are now sought and on which 
the debates over historicity of the 1970s have been most deeply felt. The 
heses of J, Van Seters and the present writer rejecting the historicity of 
the patriarchal narrat 





are accepted by these writers. Moreover 





tance of the lateness of the extant biblical tradition and the 
adical question 





g of the historicity of the traditions about Moses, 





ua and judges also seem now to be in the center of contemporary 





Soggin and Miller both begin their his 
1e United M 


herence of historical political forces to create 


of Israel on the basis of 











Israel of history. Both stress the issues 





THE UNITED MONARCHY AND THE ORIC 


of historicity, Soggin indeed seeing the period of the United Monarchy 
in the biblical tradition as a demarcating watershed betw 





an 
historiographically dependable history and the legendary prehistory of 
the biblical traditions leading up to 

Hayes history, in presenti 





ore detailed critical review of the early 





traditions and the issues of historicity and plausibility, considers the 
book of Judges to reflect an “authentic traditio Is 
Miller is more thoroug 











and_ consistent 





his historical-critical 


methodology than Soggin, and rai 





ally questions the histor 





wut the united monarchy* on the same 





value of the biblical story ab 
grounds of literary and form criticism on which he had dealt with with 


the traditions of the patriarchs, M 





s, Joshua and judges. For example 





Miller locates the stories of the judges within an understanding of early 


Israer's settiement ity the central hills of Palestine, Indeed, in 








the biblical tradition an 





both dependent on ritical of it, on the grounds 
of plausibility and tradition-history as well as on grounds of a h 





synthesis with historical and archaeological informati Her i 





the first to limit Saul’s kingdom to the central hills of Ephraim and 


support the ahistorical and literary character of the biblical traditions 


about the rise of the monarchy as made immensely clear in the recent 





literary studies of Gunn and Fokkelman. 
While both Soggin and Miller see the monarchy of Saul and David 


as central (0 issues of the origins of Israel, both clearly indicate marked 


ambivalence about 





he united monarchy, in both its ¢ nd natur 





and stress the divided monarchies’ separation 





Judah and Israel as essential and s\ 
nations, Soggin makes this point 


stories," and Miller-Hayes, as me 





in his openin 





ned above, clearly underlin 
independence and distinctiveness in the title of their work itself. In 
they mark the art 
an “all Israel” at this very early period 





ity of the concepts of a “united monarchy 















TL, Thompeon, opcit, 1987, pp 
Bp, JIM. Miller, onc, 1986, p20 

DM. Cons, nck, 1976iden, eck, 19g Rubbenen, 
lasue of historicity of the United Monarchy traditions was briefly raised by 
writer in “The Narratives about the C se H 
History and ‘Traition: A Response to J.B. Geyer" JSOT 15 (19! 


99 L.A. Soptin, opcit, 19 
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states a quasi-impe 





list expansion by the southern kingdom. This 





both Soggin and Miller marks what I see as an 








understandable but nonetheless significant departure from their 
otherwise commendable critical readin 





ig of the biblical tradition. Their 
efforts at reco 





struction of a united monarchy no longer proceed from 


oF are based in what we know. They are 





ther centered in a wish to 
vage a substantial clement of the tradition, namely, a greater-Isracl 
ruled by David and Solomon. Cr 








ically speaking, once the specters of 
literary form and historicity have been raised, there is no as yet 
discernible characteristic within the biblical traditions alone by which the 








be ascertained. The character of the 
mselves is not historical, a 





ind historicity—even historical 
ance—cannot be assumed of them, “External evidence” is no 








a luxury but a necessity, and without it we simply cannot write a 





Both Soggin and Miller speak of the b 





ical tradition as. the 
‘primary source” for their histories, however undependable they have 
judged it, markin 





to Al's tradition of historical 





icism, as well as to Noth’s critique™ of a misuse of biblical 
archacol 





that has often occurred through a variety of fanciful 
reconstructions of early Israelite history and origins." Indeed, Miller 


(and one may assume Soggin’s concurrence) that 











a history of Isract's origins can only be written fr 





the perspective of 
aan historical-critical evaluation of the biblical traditions on the prima 
facie basis that it is from the biblical tradition alone that we understand 





what 





ke the measure of the history we wish to write, In 
this, Miller is unquestionably correct. Nevertheless, Miller has also 
dem 





trated that this biblical tradition must be our entry to an 





understanding of what Israel was that we wish to reconstruct historically 


It is however decidedly a “secondary” source for the historical 


reconstruction itself, The issue of whether a history of Israel can be 





written at all must indeed take central stage in all future discussions, 
Both Soggin and Miller are decidedly skeptical of our abilities today to 
say anything about Israel's origins 































The conclusion of Miller 





Soggin, that there is little that can 
learned from the bibte-about” Israel's ¢ 
concentrate on only one of several potential sou 











06 fort 
which derives from late Judacan tradition. Other sources are als 
available, some of which are clearly more germane to a modern history 
than folk traditions, several centuries re 





wed from the events. There 


are many good reasons for co n the strc 





th of these tw 





scholars, that a major step forward has been taken in contemporary 


biblical historiography, in that a heretofore c 
hist 


rally used sc 











early history of Israel (1 





raphical perspectives and the 








reconstructions of the Genesis-2 Kings traditions) can now be see 
both inappropriate and of limited use to the task of writing a history of 
Israel's origin: 

This is not to deny all historical relevance and historicity 





biblically derived historiogr 








aphical body of lite 








may indeed prove useful. Nor do I wish to imply 





perhaps historically more viable traditions are themselves made o 





cloth. Of particular importance are the traditions dealing with the 
Assyrian conquest of Sam 





ria and with events that led up to the fall of 


Jerusalem. I wish, rather, to stress the need for corroborating h 





evidence, either in sources independent of the 





minimally, from a context contemporary with 





For example, the traditions of dynastic succession, insofar as they can b 
reconstructed, and perhaps also some of the regnal 


monarchies of Israel and Judah 








accounts (albeit secondarily dependent on their earlier sources. As | 
as one remembers that such historicity hardh to those aspects of 





the tr 
as legends of dynastic founders and of rv 


itions about Saul, David and Sol 








the tradition fr 





ments about Israel 





they do outside a fixed dynastic structure, have a weak claim to 





historicity. Also questionable is any connection between a kingdom 
Saul and the historically more verifiable Omride dynasty 


The success of the movement challen; 








growing departure of main: 








such earlier more conserva 





ve approaches as those 









































Hermann’s Geschichte Israels’ or John Bright’s History of Israel,** 





It is not only Soggin’s and Miller's dismissal of the historicity of the 
biblical s with reference to a premonarchic period in Israel's 
history (neither is wholehearted in this), nor their insistence that a 
history of Isracl as such must begin with the monarchy (both, and 





specially Miller, are skeptical about the historicity of many of the 








ted monarchy) 





at marks this change 





is the shift in historical-critical perspective that 





in their work. This has changed the foundations on 









struction” to describe the process that 
uit this change to emphasize the fact that it is not just 
that the conclusions of historians about Israel's early history have 
recome increasingly critical, but rather that the methodology itself that 
1 


cade and a half has altered, So magnificent work 





ned the historiography of scholars dealing with the history of 











‘Histoire ancienne d'Israel™ is no longer viable, not 
in ause its conclusions are wrong but far more because its 
stions are wrong. It is no longer apparent that he has written about 





rigins of the historical Israel. In fact, he has not: he speaks of Israel 





in respect to the plausibility and potential historical relevance of 


any possible external referents. That is a 





task, however sophisticated, of biblical exegesis and interpretation; it is 








not the same as writing history. Moreover, while questions of historicity 
and judgments of historical relevance and association are fundamental 

to the historian’s task of evaluating potential literary sources, they are 
tical s that are largely negative in their thrust. They do not 
der history; they prepare the ground for it 





man, in her dissertation, limits Saul's kingdom, as Miller had, to 
im and Manasseh, and attempts to relate this kingdom 








ments there, offering rather 
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archaeological support for Ahlstrom’s reading of the Merneptah 





stele." Ahistrom’s 1982 study of early Israclite religion likewise 


renders historical support to this understanding of the n: 





able by itself is 





More important than whether this thesis is pr 


usefulness of Ahlstrom’s hypothesis in the more complex picture of a 





history of Palestine, as well as the promise it holds for an understandin 
of both the bible and Israelite rel 
Like Lemche’s 1985 work, Ahistrom’s stresses the non 





n such a history 





Palestine. 
ethnic indigenous nature of early Israel. Ahistrom's and Edelman's work 
can be understood as a much needed complement to Lemche’s.'” As 





in Lemche’s work, the issue of exactly where the early Israclite settlers 


came from is explorsd but in no way settled, except in the general 





designation” of thent-asImaigenous 10 Palestine and indistinguishable 





from “Canaanites.” 
D. Edelman’s thesis, that the monarchy dev 


sedentarization of the central hills durin 





in the archaeological research done since Y. Ahar fn 
1957 on his surveys in the Galilee, and is particularly strongly focusse 


‘on the work of M. Kochavi and I. Finkelstein in the central hill 





The competence with which she deals with many of 
historiography and historicity make this work parti useful for 
illustrating both the benefits and the pitfalls of re ns of the 








early history of Palestine on the basis of 











cal traditio 





evidence and bib 








early Saulide monarchy, not only are some (petha 


of the biblical tradition isolated, but her historical rec 
his 


fon the possible ical reality of some such analogous polit 














tructure—limited to the central highlands, as J.M. Miller had i 
argued'"—is well developed and persuasive. Since archacok 

"8 1, Edelman, The Rise of the Is 

dissertation, 1987). 

(Pp6t), understanding the cary hi : " 





major study (ef, how 








LM, Miller, " peat. 


sear eoeere-x rn AS 











circumscribe 


14 especially evidence from surveys, can be reconstructed 








in a variety of ways, and are notoriously 





xcographically, synthetic aguments are at best 





often confused with historical “probability 





argument depends on our ability to maintain a close 


sophistication of 














Da asty of a neighboring state, b) 



















ween Iron I Ephraim and the Israel of tradition. In spite 
Kc 
y of her synthesis stands or falls on the much simpler 








ically oriented discussion, the 





nd historicity 





difficulties 1 find in seeing with Edelman an early 
n the developing sedentarization of Iron 1 Ephraim 


ne follows, as Edelman generally does, the recent 





Samuel, there exists a three to four century gap, 





{ dislocation of the population of Palestine, between 
radition and the reconstructed events to which the 
Jitions supposedly refer. Considerations of dynastic 
his weakness particularly awkward, The continuity 
this thesis, between a hypothetical kingship of Saul and the 
pment of the state of Samaria, and through both of them 
bib 











nal, or at Jeast fictionalized, continuity with the 








n spite of her 





in rejecting the Canaanite-Israelite ethnic 
man does not escape the assumed equation (developed 


n Aharoni to Finkelstein) between the 





of the central hills and the origin of the state which 


In her discussion of 
Hisory, 8, by D. 
tance of dstinet 











militude and plausibility, as well 
; historical reconstruction, Methodologicaly 
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in much later periods is known by both tradition and 





politics as Israel, with its capital in the city of S 








equation, even with objections to any overly simplistic identification 
the Iron I settlements before Saul as “Israelite,” is open to an 
unwarranted double association: that of Saul with the political stru 

of the Iron I settlements, and that 


of Samaria, Both of these derive from a hat 








ff Saul’s chieftainship wit 








primary” biblical traditions. c) The doubts raised by these observations 





are intensified when we further notice that we lack any direc 








for the (surely necessary) process of regional centralization in the central 





hills prior to the foundation 








Edelman does, the existence of an historical 
early as Iron I (however small a “chieftainship” or “kingsh 


be) creates enormous difficulties in establishinj 





These difficulties are twofold: continuity with the s 
Assyrian period and unity with the ¢ 





(such as with those of the Jezreel and the Upper Galilee) and especial 


with the Iron II sedentarization of Judah. However judiciously these 














associations might be expressed, they remain in the realm of assertion 
To relate, further, a hypothetical Dav Hebron 
and northern Negev does not lighten th ini 
however much it may help bypass issue rguments of 
comprehensiveness bolstered by plausibility 

The greatest problem with all such synthetic reconstructions raise 
the paramount issue of modern historiography of ancient the 
effervescent relationship between biblical literature and h 
research, One cannot but question any alleged “reliable pool of 
information.” Reminiscent Albright school's syntheses of the 
1950s and 1960s, the concept of a state or chieftainship of either Saul or 
"8B, Mazar, Canaan and 1 alem, 19 r 
Aharon, The Seulement of the bo Upper ¢ 
‘New Aspects of the Israelite Occupation in the Ni 


Twentieth Century: Essays in Hl 








) pp:254-268: idem, 3g Early and N 
ba 39 67; M. Koc . 
Histon Mi: trae and 

1984) pp.19-84; idem, "The Land of Isract in the 13h 





sarmmveéars: AN 



























research, not theoret 


cs. When histori 

















be tempted spective which is 

theoretically comprehensive whole 
storicity will not stand on its own, 

as that Saul’s kingdom was a precursor of the D: 

it had its roots in the divinely rejected northern hills, are not supported 

by evidence. If this is so, what benefit do we derive 

The issue is neither the lack of evidence nor whether our history will be 
tically reconstructed, how to describe 

developm he Isra 1¢ know 

cannot be derived direct he Bible itse 






































or from any segment of it whose 


Such anachronistic reconstructions 





nature of the historical questions 




























jorical hybrid, and bears litle resemblance to either the 
ical realities potentially 
{istorical reconstructions 
dels, 
evidence if they are to be historically viable, History is Wissenschaft, not 
be granted to the biblical traditions 
defined parts of the tradition, we must not 
derived 


al centralization of the central hills 


whether biblical historiography can be 





m tradition, Such a history 


uut must understand that 


n historical trajectory 


d recent 


rael existed from the time of the 


archaeologically 
ins of Israel in the central 
dependence on All's foundational work, 








jogical and regional history 


are based on 
They must be related to established 


historically in 


the origins and 
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of Palestine. Therein lies the history of Israel's origin 
beginning, in Israel's tradition 
G. Garbini's recent popular work reflects this ch 








and attempts to support and justify it."* Garbini’s work make 
effort to deal with the issues comprehensively. His book is first of all 
collection of originally independent essays written in the course of the 
te topics. Although published 


departure is that of the late 


1980s and deals with several quite dispa 








in 1986 (revised ET: 1988), its 


1970s and early 1980s, Moreover, it is self-consciously the work of a 





Semitist concerned with philologi 





1 and historical details that point to 
and largely determine, but do not themselves comprise, historical 
synthesis, Nevertheless, the issues Garbini raises effectively carry the 


discussion of Israe!’s origins beyon 





the works of Soggin and 





emphasize the methodological need for new departures in thi 





development of a modern historiography of Israel's origins. One may be 





strongly tempted to argue with ¢ 





ini's provocative and acerbic account 
ies-Miller of 1977, 
and with his (at times) idiosyncratic interpretation of biblical 





of recent biblical scholarship from Noth to Hi 








especially in regard to what he refers to as “ideolo 





the later redactional frameworks in which a variety of in 





sources have been integrated. Nevertheless, the esse 








Garbini’s approach cannot but be acknowledged: a reappraisal of Israel's 


earliest history must be undertaken apart from a theologically motivated 





defense of a biblically derived historiograph 





Garbini’s case for an historiography of ancient Israel 





the biblical tradition is not objecti 





for any biblical period prior to the time ¢ 





also no basis—other than theoretical—that could suppo! 





chronology, In dealing with the 





tative earlier periods, Gi 






ly consistent, not only in his 1 





refreshin; 





of a patriarchal period 
but also in his recognition, for ex 





mple, that we have no evidence that 


judges ever existed, and no convincing evidence of a con 









G. Garbini, opeit. A work based on 
conclusions, is N.P. Lemche Shelfeld, 19 
"9% M. Noth, A History of lael (Philadelphia, 1950) 3.H. Hayes and J.M. Mi 





Saeyetare 1A 





















ar t jer any tradition of the bible historically 
firmed elsewhere,"® Basing himself on 





n of the tenth-century B.C, as a 





ation of Phoenician material culture 





eneral improbability of any strong 





time, Garbini does offer a reduced history of 
id and Solomon.’ However, he is 





tically aware that even 





that doe le history, but lies 


t have the substance of rel 





at best in 





the realm of possibility 
The most important benefits of Garbini’s essays lie in the clearer 
focus he gives to the extreme fragility of our modern historiography of 


Isracl even when addressed to the post-Davidic periods. His reassessment 





the Shoshenk campaign from 
biblical chronology, his observations on th 





epigraphic evidence for the 


alled Hebrew language as distinct from Phoenician (which suggests 





ern orientation postdating the onset of the Assyrian period)" 





implicit in 2 Kings’s all too 
anic reform—all serve to reduce our 





any biblical traditions relating to 





nstruction of biblical history is not limited to the 
Soggin and Miller that the United Monarchy 


tory during what he calls the “exilic” and “post 











Golden Age, comparable to Arthur’s England, 

at all of early Israel's history needs to be understood 
. ficial construct, shaped by motivations long postdating any 
known evidence of events. A real history of Israel for Garbini begins 





with the fragments of information we have of Omri's dynasty and the 








aphic remains from the eighth to sixth centuries .c, Nor 





hed within biblical tradition for a 


y after what he understands as “the exile”; for 





ts of Israclite history during the Persian period are 


gical fictions deriving from periods long 





y recount, Critical historical 








reconstruction for Garbini must begin apart from them and largely 
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independent of them—even down to the hellenistic 





Garbini's deconstructive work is most provocative and exc 
not distract us from the detailed positive attempts he makes towards a 


modern reconstruction of Israel’s history, many of which need to be 





considered seriously in any comprehensive nent. I select three 





essays—that on Abraham, that on Ezra, and that 
religion—to illustrate what I believe are some of the most critic 





In his treatment of the Abraham 








conclusions of Van Seters and myself that the received tradition 





reflects the sixth-century Babylonian exile, and more specifically can be 


placed in the reign of Nabonidus, He also follows me against Van Seter 





in arguing that, in placin 





Hebrew origins with Abraham in l r 


Chaldees, the traditic 














whether written or oral, that ante ex goes further, in 
arguing for a southern context for th 1 
contrasting the role that Abraham ph nc 

Israel with that of the patriarch Israel who 4 eponym of the 
northern state, and whose narrative tradition was supplanted by the 
identification of Israel with the stories of the hero Jacob and his twelve 
sons, reflecting ancestral traditions with a much wider gcogi 





nge in Palestine. The long acknowledged ind 


cycle from the Abraham traditions is now observable in the 


and fragile linkage doubling Abraham with Isaac and—1 mi 





add—Ishmael with Esau, The ul 





Abraham, Garbini suggests, is the eponym of the tribal group referre 





to as Raham in a thi 











Shan,’ The context for the amalgamation of tradition wherct 
southern Abraham tradition took pre-eminence over Isracl and J 
lies in a Judacan post-exilic understanding of themselves al 


and cultural heirs of their northern neighbors, 
jus 
but almost certainly by the time of Josiah 





ice might be seen to have begu 





"9 thie, pp.76 











sanyuare AN 




































difficulties of det 





with Garbini’s reconstruction 


prevent a wholehearted af 


mation. The associat 





yn of the 
jeenth-century Raham with a “southern” Abraham tradition of the 








part from the historicistic implications of 
Garbini’s adoption of this 





ged parallel," reflects more than a 
p is both geographical and chronological 
more important if one wishes to assert, 








with Garbini, the independence of the cultural and political history of 


lah from the North. Similarly, the chronological gap of over five 


centuries is almost unbridgeable if Ju 





's involvement in the north 


egan only with Hezekiah! Moreover, the growing conviction among 





scholars. that Abraham stories are relatively late products of 
traditi contrast to, for example, the Jacob stories"* and the 
Moses traditions," is an aspect of the perspective on the patriarchal 








Fratives which forms Garbini’s point of departure, and Garbini would 


pose an adequate historical cultural linkage 


























Garbini’s efforts to maintain a southern provenience for the Abraham 
rics is perhaps, after all, questionable—little more than a holdover 
from effor define the sources of the documentary hypothesis 
graphically by ignoring Abraham's association with the central hills 
in the itinerary of the “wandering” tradition. Finally, the lucidity of 
Garbin of the Abraham with the Jacob traditions is marred 
by th hic complexity of the Jacob traditions.'® Jacob's 
ion m cannot be entirely explained by assumptions 
arding the displacement of the patriarch Israel, and an understandit 
of the patriarch as uniquely southern is hypothetical, The methodology 
pursued by Garbini that arbitrarily focuses on some aspects of the 





because they have acquired, in the process 





ater weight, must be questioned, A 





his treatment of the ten 








mmandmen hanies of the Mosaic tradition. That they are now 
key * find an historical referen 

har ibe, which, however, at 
, ¥. A Excavations at ‘Tel 
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dominant tells us nothing of the history of tradition-building. That the 
Abraham and Jacob stories developed a focus orient 





Palestine may reflect not 





hing more than the perspective of some of t 









later tradents; for few of the stories of the patriarchs—or indeed 
Moses—bear geographical markings that are indigenous to the 





Apart from the Abraham wandering narrative and the exodu: 
itineraries, geographical location is most commonly a characteristic 
ither of the narrative chain or of closing actiolog 





s, clearly separable 


even when not separated from the mainline stories. Some of the stories 





hically fixed reflect to} 





onymic vi n within the lar 





that are geog 






tradition—Haran-Ur, Gerar-Egpt, the wildernes. 








Beersheva and Padan Aram-Aram Naharai 








themselves to Garbini’s Judacan ideology (¢.g., Damascus of Gene 


Some narratives, furthermore, bring Abraham from the south (eg 





Genesis 14) only secondarily, as a by-product of the accumulation 
traditions, The old folkloric theo: 











ge theit is, 1 believe 


n of the Abra 
much such stories might have become attached to localities and regions, 








peculiarly ill-suited to a discuss 


these localities are not demonstrably indigenous to the extent that we 
can define places or regions of origin. In this Garbini confuses the world 


of the tradition’s tradents with actual origins. In his discussion of th 





Abraham stories generally, Garbini is strongest when he draws attentis 


to the tradition’s complexity, weakest when he attempts a synth 





harmony through efforts at tradition history by means of a hypothetical 





Garb 








provocative of the many contributions of this book. Because of Garbin 





interest in the ideological fu 








arguments for the fictional nature of the b 





His dating of the work to 159 B.C. and his at 


Jaw" with the “Temple Sc rdinate 





this argument is an att 





founding of Qumran, wit 
fragments of information about the high priest Al 


reform, we are left at the mercy of eis 





worthies as the “teacher of righteou 





historical personages. Garbini’s ident 





Alcimus is clever, but unconvinein, 
makes for a late dating of the Book of E 





ee eet 

















antiquity of 1 Esdras on the other, which are comparable to his earlier 
discussion of the relationship between Chronicles and Kings, are of 


eater value because of his understanding of their relationship as 





deologically independ 





variants rather than as directly dependent 





raditions. However, such a perspective makes a precise determination 


of the specific Vorlage of tra 





tion, whether oral or written, impossible 





and any association between content and context bewildering. The use 





of such materials for an historical reconstruction of the late Persian 


period is wholly precluded, and we are on no firmer ground than when 


using 2 Kings and Chronicles for a reconstruction of the history of the 


states of ancient Judah and Israel. 





I find it difficult to evaluate Garbini’s contribution to the history of 


devel 








nent of Yahwism."" His primary conclusion is 
that the worship of Yahweh is to be described as an indigenous 
evelopment within  Phoenician-Canaa 





ite religions, The exclusive 


Yahwism of the Old Testament is understood as a product of a 








tly class of Garbini’s post-exilic period that, through 








ins, grounds its faith as extra-Palestinian and understands 





that faith as inimical to the Phoenician cultic traditions of the 





se conclusions go far in creating a synthetic 


framework for understandi 





ing much of the biblical tradition and of the 
epigraphic and archacol 


al evidence from Palestine. However, there 











es of severe oversimplification on both sides of Garbini's 
synthesis. From the biblical side, his presentation of “Hebrew religion” 
m “the Old Testame 





as a whole” creates a straw man, on the 
basis of which Garbini can argue for the existence of an ideology that 











fact a fictional composite: “biblical 
monotheism.” This concept has generally been assumed of the tradition 
by al f Jewish and C 








tian interpretation, His emphasis 








ry watershed and a period of radical 





itself well to 





he support of this mainline 





interpretation. This enables Garbini to identify the social class of a post 





exilic Jerusalem priesthood as the creative force behind this revision, 
However, the “exile” is not immediately translatable as an historical 
f Isr 


self-understanding, Only our 3 





.eriod within the history 





1. It is an ideological concept of Israel's 
pst total ignorance has allowed us to 


IDEOLOGY AND BIBLICAL HISTORIOGRAPHY re 





his, however, on it 








assume its pivotal place in history, We base 


and theological centrality, a centrality that it has been given by thos 





great Persian- and carly hellenistic-period philosophers who were the 

writers of the biblical texts and their commentaries. 
We need to ask m 
was: in the real past as well as in the perceived past of those who formed 
past that grew from the 





re specifically what the role of the exile in 





and accepted the tradition and in the crea 








tradition itself, For instance, did an “exilic ps 
role in the formation of the so-called post-exilic period at any time prior 
to the late Persian period's comprehensive consolidation of the 
tradition? This 


‘an important question because it was this assumed 





wholeness of the tradition that gave the concept of exile the ability t¢ 








empower Israel with a sense of new begin 





render for the people of Palestine a self-understanding as one people 
Without this later and fictive ideo! 


logy, the exile itself disappears fr 
history as a significant period in Israel's formation. Without it, Jew: 









actually lived in Babylon play no more intrinsic role than those fron 








Nineveh or Elephantine. Indeed, one must also ask whether 
return” is historically significant as event! Or was the self-definition in 





terms of “exiles returning” both syn 
self-understanding as Jews and therefore “the remnant of Israc! 
in this kind of a context, I think, that Lemch 








‘erase the exile has powerful heuristic implications for 
history of Palestine and ancient Israel. 


Garbini nowhere argues a case for the ideological or cultural unity 





of the various traditions that comprise his view of the “Old Testament 


J, and his own work in the history 








the formation of the tradition argues rather vehemently a 
existence of so early a core of orthodoxy, whether in origin priestly 


prophetic or proto-rabbinic. One must wonder whether Garbini, in his 





enthusiasm for identifying specific religio-politically motivated ideologies 





factors in the creation of biblical tradition, has not 








an anachronistic view of the Old Testament and placed it in the minds 


of a Jerusale w did not exist or cannot be shown 





1 priesthood. Such a vi 








to have existed (like the priests themselves) prior to the second temple 
J. However much 





period, and perhaps not before the helleni 





cultic centrism might be associated with the d 
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RICITY AND DECONSTRUCTION 


consonant with the Josiah of C 





ronicles and 1 Ezdras, the creative Sitz 
im Leben of such distinctive reli 





jous themes as an inautochthonous 
Yahwism, henotheistic exclusivity and universal monotheism cannot be 
so rad lineated, though one might well claim that both an exilic 
concept and the Jerusalem priesthood played important formative roles 








in the development of both. What Garbini refers to as “Yahwistic 





notheism” is not 





historically established datum of Israclite 


religion, expressive of the “Old Testament as a whole," though it 








ymenon in Old Testament scholarship. 


Yahwistic monotheism” (as if true monotheism needed such a 








determinative) rically derivative of these three quite distinctive 
rientations, and is better understood as an ideological product of a 


modern theological perception of the “Old Testament as a whole” than 





as an understandin, the traditions themselves, For example, 


Zechariah 14:5, late as 






is, is still an acceptable product of a 
4 worldview. Similarly, Deuteronomy 32:8f 
and the LXX are, 
n. This Garbini unaccountably 


henotheistic perception 


LXX, as thoroughly Yahwistic as Deuterono 





ahweh to Elohim as his 





able to what occurs in the Baal Cycle of Ugarit and 





ha role comparable to the gods of other nations in 





to Yahweh's role with Israel." However, 


s were read within the “Old Testament as a whole,” the 





nd Zachariah must be understood as 
not enti ynonymous, with Garbini's Jewish 
not think 
he has introduced here is 








wunate that this also hides an impe 
tradition that might be of 





nt aspect of the 
eat importance in understanding the 











early Persian period inclusive monotheism 





© are texts in the bible that reflect various degrees of 





n. Some of these, such as in 2 











Kings, but unlik n Zechariah 14 and Deuteronomy 3: 
understand individuals and groups—even Israel as a whole—to be 
practicing and promoting religious beliefs that are inimical to the 
religious perceptions of the author. Other texts, however, suggest that 








the perceptions of the authors themselves imply a polytheistic 





henotheistic or syncretistic worldview. These texts reflect the perceptions 
of the tradents of the received tradition. Here no passage clarifies this 


issue better than that of Leviticus 16: 6-11, on Azazel, a 





sert deity 
subordinate 10 Yahweh. 
se of Zechariah an 


difficult 10 a1 


The presence of such texts, as well as 





Deuteronomy, begs explanation. It is extreme ue th 





such texts are “fragments of the past"—that is, no longer consc 





remnants from the past that the tradition has inadvertently included in 

spite of an effort to present an “ideal of a religious reform . . . bent 

the sole purpose of showing the truth of a particular religious vision 
It is abundantly clear that many of these texts are themselves 





bent on “showing the tru 





h of a particular religious vision,” and that 


such reli 





jous perspectives continued to be acceptable to subsequent 
collectors and redactors. The pluralism of religious perspectives reflected 
in the Old Testament is apparent not only in the ear 





only supposedly past “mythology” and folklore, but I 














of the collective tradition, and this, | submit, is a fully conse ice 
of the late Persian period editors. No part can serve as an 
interpretive matrix for the whole bible. In this earl Fe is nc 





comprehensive tradition to give such whi 








themselves could be judged and “corrected.” That hist 








the evolution of religion belongs more properly to the use to which the 
traditions were put, once normative status was achieved. 
In describing what he calls the “pre-exilic” Israclite-Phoenician cult 





that the “post-exilic” priesthood adamantly opposed, Garbin 





context in which the polemical traditi 





judged realistic. However, Garbini also dehistori both the 
extrabiblical evidence of the relig ractices in Palestine during the 
od and the religious e¢ 


texts as meaningful in the later we 





Assyrian p 





of their religious 





ism implicit in the prophetic tradition’s attack on syncretism was 


rs as Abst 
archacological and epigraphic evidence of such plural 





plura 





long ago recognized by suc The more 











Mid, p61 





smear AN 
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Israelite syncretism as 





present us with historical data with which we might understand the 





theism in Palestine, With the awareness of such 





pluralism we come to understand how many in Palestine, understanding 


themselves as a remnant of ancient Israel and identifyi 





ng themselves with 





ancestors—understood to have suffered deportation and exile—reflected 


on their tradition in terms of a lapse into syncretism. To identify the 


ideology atin 





the biblical text, as Garbini has attempted to do, 





does not in itself translate that text historically; for the text does not 





only speak to an ideological motive in a description of a real past. It also 








hat past, and it is this figment that it addresses as its 
primary referent and from which it develops an ethnos. 
It is not relevant whether that vision is historically accurate, It is not 


even essential that we affirm the historicity of a contemporary existent 





Isracl” other than as a literary process in history through which this 


vision is achieved. Th 





ext presents us with a window into the 





intellectual world of the authors and tradents of the tradition’s history, 


and enable us to understand how they understood their past. In only a 
limited and very distorted way, however, does it let us glimpse the real 
world of the author's present. Literature is not readily transposed into 


a history of ¢ 





er its referent oF its context.'* While Garbini has 
much to say abou 






in Persian period Palestinian literature, the 
sources he uses as the primary basis of his reconstruction render little 
history as such. 


An independent hist 





of the people and the religious ideas 


.cted in the Bible must be created on yet other grounds. Ideology is 





one of the 





vations in the formation of literature, and it is 
questionably a dominant one. Certainly those ideologies that played a 





role are neither so transparent nor so obvious that we are permitted to 





of the so-called second temple period in Palestine 


as si mirrored reflecti 





mn of our biblical texts. Rather, we first 
need an independently derived history before we can adequately discern 


the nature and context of the ideologies that are implicit in the text. 





reat in Israelite Historiography,” The Fabri 





CHAPTER FOUR 


NEW DEPARTURES TOWARDS AN INDEPENDENT HISTORY 
OF ISRAEL 
1, An Anthropological Revision of Al's Settlement Hypothesis 


In writing an independent history of ancient Israel, we must consider 
three different types of direct evidence’ from primary sources for the 





historical reconstruction of early Israel: a) archaeological excavations an 


their archacologically 








sification and interpretation 


derived realia and archaeological surveys and th 





ettlement patterns of 





ancient Palestine understood regionally and geographically; b) the wealt 





of ancient written remains directly and indirectly related to ancient 


Palestine: the people, its neighbors, its economy, religious and political 





structures, mode of life and known events; and c) the biblical tradit 





that reflect explicitly and implicitly the world in which they are forn 
and which portray that understandi 


seeking? 





This last source is, of course, of use when we consider the origin of 





‘a specifically Israelite religion and tradition. The text often renders 
direct circumstantial witness to Israel's history at the time of 





hat specific 


tradition’s formation and transmission. Distinctions must necessarily be 








wS as reality and what 
dof 


1d of politics 


made, however, as to what the biblic 
it knows as tradition. For example, there is @ narrative w 








difference between peoples it knows from its own real w 
Moab Midi 


Philistines, Phoenicians, the Egyptians and Assyrians, and those it knows 








and diplomacy, such as Amm 








hites, Perizites, 





from tradition, such as the Horites, Hivites, Gir 





* What follows should te readin the light of TRL. Thompson, und of 
Pairiacehs,” JSOT 9 (1978), pp-7l: idem, “History and ‘Traditi 190), 
1pp57-61; and esp. idem, The Origin Tra Ancient laa! I, ISOTS 55 (Shetfeld, 1987) 





ppa6-40. 

ThiL, Thompson, “Text, Context, and Re 
of Hi 
Anchor Bible Dictionary, ed. by DN. Freedman, forthcoming 








9, ed. by D. Edelman (Shel 





scene Waterss 18 AS 











d, even the Canaanites, 





anites, Amorites and Hebrews; or of 








such as Eden, Aram Na 





iim, Gerar, Goshen, Sodom, 





Gomorrah and Salem—even perhaps Har Sinai, over against places 
actually known by the tradents, suc 





Jerusalem, Gezer, Megiddo, Jericho 
and Ai 


Much that was hit 





erlo considered obvious are indeed problematic 
nce, are the tribes of Israel “real” or “traditional” within the 





the biblical tradition’s formation? Sice im Leben has both 
historical context and syntax. For the fifth- to third-century Judaean 





raditionist, are the twelve tribes of Israel—indeed is “Isracl"—past or 


ent reality? And, if past, (o what extent is that a known past? Are 








hey realities of the present based on and interpreted by traditions of the 
P P 
past? Or are they traditions of the past made present for present 





haps for a future goal? Or are they idealistic 





rojections of wishes and hopes without reference to any existent reality, 


Of indirect value for the historical reconstruction of Israel's 





past—t data—are sources that relate 
to the I world of ancient Israel: Palestinian 
cography, knowledge of the history and cultures of the ancient world; 
and especially information regarding the people and events most closely 








related to celopment 





f Israel,’ Rendering secondary and indirect 





evidence for Israel's origins is a growing body of research involving 
historical and modern anthrop 





gical studies that offers potential 


analogies 10 the ancient peoples of Palestine, as well as sociological 





studies that can be used to illustrate the changing structures of the 


ancient societies existing in Palestine of the first-millennium. With such 


and indirect analogies an 











sources, however, it is of course 





ever n recognize their chr 





agical and geographical distance 





ies we are trying to describe, Anthropological 
nd sociological studies offer us anal 





s for what Israel might have 
s and forms fc 





2 history of Israel, but not substance. 





The closeness of such analogies is 





1 importance methodologically, 








ce maps of J. Rogerson, Alas of the Bible (Oxford, 1985); also M, 
n EA Knauf, lamael, ADPV (Wiesbad 








csp. H. Weippert, Palistina in 


AN ANTHROPOLOGICAL REV 





and analogues from the Middle East and especially 


regions of Palestine and, if possible, from a period close to the time of 





n the same 


Israel's origins must be sought. Mi 





imally, one must offer the caveat that 

both the extent and the appropriateness of any analo; 

examined in every case, and its li 
Regarding this critical issue, N.P, Lemche’s Early Israel is important. 

Of particu! 

historical 


must be 








tations include 





in evaluation. 





value is Lemche’s departure from a “models” approach 





and the lucid and erudite manner in which he 
displays anthropological data not as forms and laws to be accepte 





rejected, but rather as elements of a 








m of possibilities 


enables us to structure our much more specific and significantly different 





historical data. Lemche’s book does not attempt to offer us a solut 

to the questions of Israel's origins, as much as it opens a means by which 
one might enter the labyrinth of 
worlds relevant to 





pological and sociological 
incient Palestine. The richness of Lemche's work 
cannot be overestimated. Moreover, while Lemche’s c 








sociological and anthropd 





ngical literature relating to nomads is 
impressive.* This work is also the first sustained attempt since A. All's 
seminal essay in 1925 that 





as suggested an historical aco 








origins apart from the bible's own view of its past. Lemche’s review d 









with many of the relevant issues and should command respect In fact, 
as Miller-Hayes, A History of Israel and Judah, marks th ination of 
a long tradition of critical revisions of biblical historiography,* Len 
book, published just briefly before -Hayes volume, m 





distinct departure from that scholarly tradition in the direction 
raphy of Israc 
The more recent studies of Coote and Whi 


independent historic 








am and Finkelstein’ a 
also based on extrabiblical texts and on the archa 














patterns of Palestine, But both of these w 
of their use of archacologically derived data their historical 
# A recent sound study of one aspect of grea 
letaled and refreshingly clea mi AK 0 
ADPY (Wiesbaden, 1988) pp 9-13 
NP. Lemehe, opi, 1985, p.3665-435; se 
Iarael(Shelleld, 1988} 
PAR. Davies and D.M. Gunn “A History of Ancient 4 ADi 








Miller-Hayes (1986)," JSOT 39 (1987), pp3-6 
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reconstructions—presuppose the Isracl of the bibl 





traditions, and, 
like M. Noth and J.A. Soggin before them, seck the Israel of biblical 
tradition within an historical and geographical context pre-determined 





he much later biblical histori¢ 
nd m 





aphical framework. This is clearest 
cific in their identi 





ation (with Alt) of originating Israel 
the central hill countries, particularly in 
contrast to both the lowland population on one hand, and a Late Bronze 





chronological horizon on the other, G. Ahlstrom, however," like 





Lemeche, raises serious objections both to the Canaanite-Israelite and the 


Late Bronze dichotomies of Alt’s reconstruction. 





Lemeche 





ook is only a start to such a new historiography. In hii 


against Mende 


assumption that substantial blocks of tradition were datable to a period 








all and Gottwald's unverified and un 








F: “In what phase of the history of Israel did the 





concept of a common prehistory for the entire Israelite people emerge 





As 4 guideline for historical writing in the Old Testament?” Basing 





himself’ on a review of current scholarship’s chronology of Old 
nd 


” Lemeche 





Testament literature, and building on the studies of H. Vorkinder 


recent critics and revisionists of the documentary hypothes: 





has come to the conclusion that “on no account were the basic 
preconditions present for the emergence of the concept of Isracl as a 
unity before the period of the monarchy,” and further, “on no account 


sould the concept of a united Israel have resulted in pan-Isracli 





historical writing before the time of the exile." Lemche's positions are 












di Tradition (New Haven, 1975); R 

Problem des Pentateuch, BZAW 147 (Beclin, 

u zu den te urwerke, ATRANT 67 (Zurich, 1981 
WMANT 57 (1984), N. Whybray, The Making 

SOTS 53 987); Th, Thompson, The Origin Tradition of 
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certainly well argued, however one might eventually need to adjust them. 


with a factual basis 





The biblical tradition does not and cannot supply 
for the existence in history of a “united monarchy.” This is a motif, a 








literary concept that shares in the “all-Israel 








Of the late redactions of disparate traditional materials that are first 
brought together in their final redaction. And. Je sake 
historiographical integrity (however disorie appear 





fone ought not presuppose the existence of a united monarchy in fact 
without first having either corroborating evidence—which ind 





fails—or, minimally, a sustained historical and form-critical evaluation 








Of the received tradition that strongly supports both the historiography 





and the historicity of the narratives al el's “golden age 


This methodological issue must be stressed here, as it is the collap: 


of just such argumentation that Lemche thoroughly chronicles in the 





pages prior to his conclusions." On the other hand, I am not a 
convinced as Lemche that the ¢ 





deuteronomistic tradition must of necessity fall into the exilic and 





eee ees 


postexilic periods. Only a 





documentary hypothesis and similar theories regarding the 





deuteronomistic history could lead one to such 





While a relatively late date for many of these col 





appropriate and necessary, any date subsequent to the fall of 








720 BC. is theoretically possible and periods close to the reigns of 
Hezekiah or Josiah seem viable for some of the narra 
I would not, however, wish my quibble on this relatively minor 


of tradition-history to obscure a wholehearted concurrence with 


Lemche's. methods and conclusions, epitomized succinctly in th 


Mid, pp-397-384 
'S As, for example, the position 

















History: Historiography in the An ¢ 
1983) and H. H. Schmid (opeit, 19 . 

Rendidortt, opcit, 1977; E. Blum, opie, 198 . r 
distinguish the traditions themseives { 


also chapter VII, note 10). 


LW. Provan, Hezekiah and the Book of Kings, BZAW 0 
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je he has formulated at the close of his study: “I propose that we 
decline to be led by the biblical account and instead regard it, like other 


legendary materials, as formally ahistorical; that is, as a source which 


only exceptionally can be verified by othi 





information. 











alternative to the biblical historiography a 





of the t from Late Bronze to Iron Age Palestine on the 





ical sources. In this aspect of his approach it is clear 
follows the broad procedural lines drawn by Alt in 192: 


e well known thesis that by c 








mntrasting the changes that occur 
between the Late Bronze and the Iron Ages, a historical 





an be drawn from the Late Bronze Canaanite city-state 
he Iron Age Israclite nation-state, Lemche's analysis is 
restricted both by the then limited availability of archaeological 





surveys—especially relating to the Iron Age—and by the inadequate 








has plagued Palestinian archaeology between the sub- 


periods within the Late Bronze and Iron Ages, 





Lemche improves on this situation through a judicious review of 


excavated sites. His Bronze Age settlement patterns are, however, largely 








w offered by this writer in 1979. 





infortunately ent understanding of Late Bronze Settlement 




















patterns bh wed since this summarizing study, the 
research for which was done in the early 1970s, This improvement has 
come in the Transjordan, as Lemche notes. The current 
reco f the Iron Age on the other hand is much improved over 
anything that had been available to Lemche 
Lemeche’s u ng of the transition from the Late Bronze to 
the ii similar discussion, reflects the growing 
wareness in archaeological circles of the many cultural continuities (in 
spite of differ terns) between the Late Bronze and 
n Age emche accurately observes that the 
con i naanite and Israelite culture is not 
tified in ical record. This lead him also 10 the 
hist clusion, shared by a growing number of scholars, that Israel 





ronce Age, BTAVO 4 (Wiesbaden 
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had been indigenous to F 





de 





arture from Alt as one mi 





through the eyes of Noth, since the transhumance shepherds that Alt 
had proposed as his model for the proto-Israelites, had lived in 

puntry of Palest 
of the Late Bronze Age 





steppe zones and hill as early as the beginn 





Lemche’s conclusion that there is nothi 





about the Bronze Age nor “Israelite” about the q 
‘Age—an observation which also has broad validity in the eyes 





and Miller, and especially Ahlstrom—points out qu 





te emphatically that 


we do not find in Alt’s dichotomies a method directing us 10 the 





question of Israel's origin, It is this under 








1985 study, that drives many of the developments of 
book.” This observat 





nis already implicit in Miller's greater 
skepticism about our ability to define that origin on the basis of any ¢ 
the mainstream biblical traditi 





Soggin’s unsubstantiated assertio 
that the history of Israel begins with Saul and David's monarchy, in spite 


of Miller's caveat, both short-circuits the histo 





itself shares the fictive quality of those earlier 


begun that history with the patriarchal narratives. Soggin Lorie 





about the united monarchy as marking a transition in biblical narrative 





between the historically undependable biblical folk 





of Saul and David and the t 








historiographic and dependabl 
traditions of the monarchy.” Lemche, on the other bi 








for the necessity of extrabiblical confirmation jence before ti 























biblical traditions can provide us with an adequate basis for 
reconstructing the history of Israel 
Fg. J.A. Callaway, “A New Per " uaty S < 
Iron Age l" Palestine inthe Bronze and Iron Ages: Papers in Hone in . 
JN, Tubb (London, 1985) ppat-ags LE. Si A 
Anelent Israel,” BASOR 360 (1985), pp.t-35 
"A. Alt, “Die Landnahme der Isracliten in Pali s 
p.t15-125. Finkelstein (ope, 1988), arguing within th - 
he Middle Bronze Il occ th try foe tl 
nous character of Israe’s origins. However, se below 
* NP. Lemche, The Cancanites and Their Land (Sheffield, 199 
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is issue becomes particularly clear in examining the way that 








dealt with the prehistory of the monarchy, especially his 


Ucatment of the Late Br 





ynze ‘apiru and the early Iron I period 
Philistines.” Lemche’s decision to speculate on the ‘apind as potentially 


informing the origins of Isr. 





el is self-consciously hypothetical: an idea 
awaiting evidence.” It is a revision of an interpretation of the Amama 
ly 
jugees of Egyptian imperial oppression, who 
to live off by 






d by M. Liverani"® that the ‘apiru were orig 








cted underclas 








had fled to the hill count 
the overland 





ndage and banditry against 





ade routes. They are seen to have eventually settled the 





t Amara period, and to have formed—under 
pressure from the Philistine Pentapolis—political structures of lineages 


and clans that later became Israel under the centralizing fictions of tribal 








ese changes connect the ‘apiru we meet in the Amama 
nA 


ts may have formed the core of a population that at a 





sedentarization of the hill country thi 











1e developed a narrative tradition that frequently identifies 





aelites with the seemingly ethnic biblical term ‘brim. Important to this 
interpretation is the effort to explain not only the historical development 
of the ‘apiru-‘ibrim, but also the semantic shift from a social class of 

to the ge 





miilic ‘ibrim which we find in 








he bible, The objections to 


any reconstruction based on an ‘apini = ibrim identification are many.” 





Loretz, who is very critical of historians efforts to associate ‘apiru with 
Hebrews, points out the categorical mistake of these efforts to explicate 
the origins of Israel with this association, His devastating critique is both 


imple and straightforward: We have no historical evidence 10 associate 




















199) semche, The Canaanites and Their Land, Sbelfield, 1991). 1 is 
f that this work was wt fe to me until the very final stages ofthis study 
M. Live toireancenne dla! I-Il in OA 15 (197% 
45-15% cw’ as 2 National Name for Isriel,” ITH 33 (1975 
1-23: idem, cover habiru—hebracerproblemet,” DIT 43 (198), 

Pp.153-190. See, already J, Howéro, Le Probldme des Habirs la 4e Rencontre asyriologigque 
rational 954) and M. Weippe wdnahme der iralitschen Stine in 

gh review ofthis problem, sce now O. Lorete, Habinu-Hebrier: Eine 








he Studie i cunft des Geniilziuns ibri vom Appelatinum Ha 








75; also M. Weipper, opcit, 19 





the fourteenth-century Am 





na letters and the ‘apiru mentioned in them 





with the origins of Israel, Whatever 





between these radically different terms, we have no reason to see this 


philological issue as in any way related to the historical origins of Israel 





Not least important is the argument fostered by Lemche's critique of 





Gottwald’s Tribes of Yahweh, namely, th 








tradition takes its written form only centuries after the essential social 





structures of Iron Age Palestine had been establis! 








doubt any ad hoe use of these traditions for a 





premonarchic times.” The issue is not merely the length 











involved, but the extent of the social transformation that took plac 
separating the very different worlds of the premonarchic and postexi 
worlds, Lemche has given us substantial a priori reasor ut that 
the fifth to third-century literary world can be translated in such a w 


as to give us insight into the real social world of fourteenth to tenth 
century Palestine. With Lorevz and Lemche," we might add that we 
have even less hope of reading in these biblical texts any reflection of 





the Late Bronze Amama p 
of the Late Bronze-Iron Age transit 





For none of the literary traditi 





argue historicity, Hardly the Abraham, Joseph 





But without such historicity, where might one, followin 
premonarchic roots in the biblical tradition about ‘ibrim? Even if 

‘apiru ='ibrim equation were granted, and that is a very formidable 
equation,” all we could conclude from this is that by the postexilic 


period this term had undergone a substantial semantic shift and ha 














taken on a dominant quasi-ethnic signification, an mes a 

a synonym for the gentilic “Israel,” which term ndergone 

considerable change over centuries. The lack of h 7 

continuity between the Amama letters and th np 

historians, in the light of Lemche’s and Liverani’s work, from 
This does not detract from the value of L s 

the ‘pina as part of the early history oft 

posse (ransvaluation of the term ‘api to iri over 





0, Lorett, op 


® See below, Chapter VI 


0, Lore 
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the literary world in which it 








he's understanding of the social realities of Late 





Bronze Palestine is his perception of the Egyptian empire's role as 





pressive and exploitative, conducive to both the impoverishment and 
an population, This not only contradicts 
he little evidence we have of the tax structures of the Late Bronze Syro- 





but recent evaluations of the economic effects 








region indicate that the presence of 





Egyptian imperial authority helped to stabilize many of the towns in the 





he coastal plain during th 





disruptions of the latter 
part 





ze Age and early Iron I, enabling some regions to 





perity, when so much of Palestine faced economic 





disintegration. It is hence difficult to see the ‘apiru phenomenon as a 





al policy or as a movement leading to 





sedentarization of the central hills in an effort 10 “escape” the 


Moreover, the evidence of ‘apinu banditry in 





mes from a time considerably earlier than any 





ne Late Bronze town structures, and centurie 


earlier than any substantial withdrawal of Egyptian interests in Palestine 





This makes it difficult to accept that the ‘apinu disturbances were caused 





by either city-state political collapse or the weakness of Egyptian power 


n the area, The association of the 





na ‘apiru with new settlement 


is particularly specious, as the sett 





ent patterns of the central hills 








period are uniquely marked by a gap in such 





‘der the possibility that the ‘apine 
disturbances them 





may have been a significant factor during the 


Amara pe reventing settlen 





nt in this region which could only 





with difficulty be policed by the regnant city-states or by imperial troops. 











Statement of i AVO 34 (Wiesbaden, 
ill find J. Bottero,(op.it, 1953) extremely 
é cs, O. Loretz, op cit esp. p.57. For translations of the 





1915), and A. Rainey, Et 
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Lemche's assumption that these brigands, having removed themselves 
to the sanctuary of the central hills, survived by plundering the trade 
routes runs into topographic and historical difficulties. During the 
second-millennium, overland trade proceeded 
largely byp: 
way of the 





e coastal plain, 





ig the central hills (reaching Jerusalem, for example, by 





Ayyaion Valley, not the Judaean highlands). Most trade was 


still seaborne. An association of over 





and trade routes with transients, 
nd 





nevertheless, is supported by evidence from this period, but that is 


along the North Sinai coastal strip.* Furthermore, international 








seems to have been considerably disrupted throughout the whole of the 


eastern Mediterranean world, a, 1200 BC, just at the Lemche 





would see the ‘apiru ambushing caravans in the highlands. One need 
hardly more than mention the eco 





mic and demographic difficulties 
involved in assuming such large numbers of ‘Apiru, as are mentioned in 
the Aman 


na letters and as Lemche needs for the extensive highland 








settlement of Iron I, in terms of outlawry. Not even nineteenth-cent 





Sicily had the prosperity to support so many thieves. 


Lemche’s suggestion that this name may have survived in the biblical 





traditions in the form ‘ibrim is very appropriate and marks this problem 





issue, and stands 








purely literary and lingui p 





of historical continuity of the population. One finds a similar problem 


with Lemche's related argument that th 








amation of the central hill country settlements is to be understood 








intern y settl 





of a reaction of the independent hill count 








Philistine political ambitions during the eleventh-century. The continuit 
of the peleset of the Egyptian texts and the archacological remains of the 


ian coast with the Philistines of the 





rly Iron I period along the Palest 


biblical tradition and of Assyrian records is understood in quasi-ethnic 





terms: as a continuity of a people, and not first of all as a continuity in 


4 name and within the parameters of etym 





ogy and texts. In this cas 








the continuity, in fact, is assumed and not argued. For Lemche, as for 
most historians of early Pale the Phili of biblical tradition 
are the historical people, living in the southern and centr; tal plain 
of Palestine, who played a major role in the historical developments of 





the early Iron Age in 





MTL. Thompson, The 
(Wie 





aden, 1975), PP.9-13. 





soem 2 AS 
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ig Iron I, but also in the context of a political and military polarity 
with the emerging statehood of the United Monarchy. In accord with the 
nuel, most modern historiography of 
Israel's opposition to Philistine hegemony is 
commonly understood as the raison d'etre of Saul and David's kingdoms, 
and is a central aspect of the nearly unanimous opinion of scholars that 


narratives of the Books of Ss 





Israel's origins, earl 





the central hill country of Palestine is not merely the heartland of the 
Israel of bib! 





radition, but 





Iso the historical geographical context of 
its origination. This perception of the history of the Philistines justifies 
for many the relegation to secondary status (historically and traditio: 





historically) of not only the entire “Philistine” plain, but the coastal 


plain of Acco, the Jezn 





I, the whole of the Galilee and the Jordan Valley 





This is methodologically distu 








ial aspects of this “history 
are critically dependent on the historicity of traditions otherwise known 
to be largely legendary and tate. Again we are faced with a many 
centuries long break in the chain of evidence between the Egyptian texts 
and the archaeological evidence on one 





wand and the Assyrian records 
and biblical tradition on the other. The archacological evidence 
moreover, is substantially tainted, as its alleged coherence rests almost 
solely on biblical tra 





tions.* The history of analogous and largely 
contemporaneous toponyms in Palestine should lend caution to efforts 
to historicize biblical referents to Philistines on the basis of the 
historical Peleset (prst 





of the early Iron Age. Among the “Sea Peoples 
who migrated to Palestine in the wake 
the Dan 





the Mycenaean collapse were 








n). They, however, survive in the history of Palestine 





ically nor material culturally, but only in their name. Any 
toponymic similarities with the later biblical traditions tribe of “Dan 
‘might well have given credence to the legend about a translation of the 
tribe of Dan from its “original” homeland to the region in Northern 
c he Forde 


tradition. Even the meaning of the biblically ubiquitous name “¢ 


ilee in 





n Rift which was attributed to the ti 





1 of Dan in the 








that in historical texts originally refers to the Bronze Age territory (and 





derivatively, the population) of Pales 
notably the Men 
radically transposed centur 


and in some texts (most 


tah stele) seems restricted to the lowlands, is rather 








later in 





1¢ biblical tradition where it is 
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used most frequently to designate a legendary ethnic population of pre 


Israelite Palestine, which is perceived in some texts as a variant of 





nd even “Jebusite." That such a group ever had an historical 
coherence which we normally associate with ethnicity is hardly likely 





levertheless, the n 
in biblical tradition, The name “Israel” itself might be so understood. 
Etymologically, it is unquestionably a gentilic.” Nevertheless, the first 





survives in transmuted form as that of a people 


attested reference to this name in the Merneptah inscription of the late 
thirteenth-century might conceivably understand it as the name of a 
region, in polarity with the clearly geographical name: Canaan.” G. 






Ahlstrom, in presenti ther argued that the name 
Is 
kin, 


Jerusalem) was established. The name “Judah” that bi 





d been first used to refer to a political entity when Saul's 





the hill country north o 
ally 


Jom (involving, for Ahlstrom, 











been a territorial name ha 








not in “Israel” but in the regional designator: “Ephraim.” The mountain 





regions of “Judah” and “Ephraim” hence had been understood in 
AhlstrOm's revision of the “United Monarchy” as subregions of a larger 
territorial entity called “Israel,” which represented the whole of the 


solved 





central hills, Objections to the traditio-historical assumptions 





in Ahlsteom’s understanding of term “Israel” are quite 





he biblical 
formidable. Such assumptions are hardly to be taken for granted. Equally 


difficult is Ahistrom’s effort to establish @ correspondence between the 


57 Sce EA. Knauts review of AhisrGen’s bod 





luelf, which, a8 Ahtste6m correctly point 





the function of this type of 
Israel” in other contexts J. Hotyzer, A search 
the H-Locale in Ck 





cal Hebrew, Sauies in Sem 











Wiesbaden, 1989, p38 n170) one might 9 

such as Israel (and Ishmael), formed b 

I would find Genesis 3320's pct prooftex fr identifying the na 
% G, Ahlstrom, Who Were the bo w ke, 1986). Aistrom's hypothesis 
Ins o the assumption of a poe asm, This i att ° 








4 
a 
g 
% 
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yptian late thirteen 





h-century use of this term and biblical usage. 





However, Ahlst 





n docs not only offer a disputable interpretation of the 
Merneptah stele, he also argues very clearly that the biblical 
identifi 


ation of the term “Israel” in theological terms as the people of 
was a very late development, which allowed the name “Israel” 
to be preempted by the southern kingdom of Ju 








ome time after the 
fall of Samaria, and to be ultimately used as a term referring to the 
cultic community of 





all Israel, with strong exclusionistic tendencies 


in the postexilic period.” 





However the disputed issue regarding the Merneptah stele might 





vive itself, Israel is clearly the name of a sta 
, lar 


does this signification survive in the tradition, but, 





in the Assyrian period, 
ja. In the yet lat 





with its capit 





gely postexilic biblical 
tradition, 9 





independently, the name “Israel” is used both as the name of 





lestine, reflecting the 





eponymic ancestor, and of the whole people of P 





of the survivors of 








antic transf 








ns of the originally geographic toponyms 
Gilead, and Is 


Lemche’s efforts to historicize 








‘achar similarly undermine 





biblical traditions about the 
Philistines. The Aegean associat 
1 Palesti 





ns of aspects of the material culture 





of coast during 





n I are in no way to be denied, They 
certainly 





flect the historical reality of incursions into the region from 
he Aegean. However, that the “Philistines” are to be understood as 


representing a foreign population intrusive to Palestine must certainly be 





denied. The influence from the Aegean is only partial, and, on the basis 


f known evidence, largely peripheral and superficial, In language, 








forms of so-called 
Philistine pottery—the culture of the central coastal region is markedly 








ht be described well as Aegean influenced, but 


wholly ed and acculturated to Pale 





ine. From its very roots it is 


he heir to the Late Bronze coastal towns, 





for a short period it may 


have been the political successor to the Egyptians. However, that a 





cultural pi 








formed in Philistia during the Iron I period 





3 Saul: The Rise ofthe ln 
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is no more likely here than in any other region of Palestine. Rat 
anything like Philistine ethnicity is far better understood as an aspect 
the 








sgional orientation of Palestine that developed during the Iron II 


period, a product of the political structures directly and indirectly forced 





on Palestine by the Assyrian Empire's i 





lerests in the region. The 
with 
the 
lah 
nous to Palestine 


inautochthonous origin of the Assyrian period's Philistines, a 






their putative origins in C 





ior is as much a fiction created 
biblical tradition as the comparable origin of Judé 
and the Philistines are cultural entities ind 
ulti 


which, in the course of the Iron II period was distinguished 





itself, Both 








tely derivative of the culture and population of the Bronze Age 











proto-ethnic groups in the form of petty states under the demands of an 








external empire 


2, Agriculture in the Central Hill 




















These issues regarding the associations of both Israel and biblical 
traditions with historical reconstructions is also at stake in two other 
recent works that deal with the agriculture of the early Iron Age hil 
country settlements. The first of these, published in is the 
dissertation of D, Hopkins on the ecology and early agriculture of the 
hill country of Palestine." Hopkins’s book is partially based on and 
supplements the dissertation of ©. Borowski.” Both books he 
common assumption that the ies deal directly with Israel's origin 


because they deal with early In 
country. This assumption is both und 





Age settlement in the Palestinian hill 





recent scholars since Y. Aharoni’s dissertation on the then newly 








discovered largely one period settlements in the Galilean hill 
Methodologically, however, this assumption is ome, not only 
because Hopkins, Borowski, and others assume a priori a specific 
resolution of the problem of Israel's origin before that issue has been in 





“D.C. Hopkins, The Highlands of Canaan, SWBAS 








0, Borowski, gculnire in Irom Age Irae! (Winona Lake, 198: 
© Y, Aharosi, The Setlement of the lnaelte Tribes in Upper € P 
10987); “Galllee, Upper,” EABHIL, vol. 1, pp.7af, 82-89; “Nothing Ea 


Reoriting Israe's Conquest,” BA 39 (1976), Pp.ss-76 


Sayers eat 
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fact resolved, but also because they then understand conclusions drawn 
from this procedure as evidence and justification of their hypothesis! 
Hop is more consi 
Borowski’s, limits his inquiry to the highland region, but his 
that th Age settlement is in fact “Israelite” settlement is 
nowhere defended or in any way supp 


such problems, these two very solid 


s, whose 





torical methodolog; 





tent than 





sumption 








ted, although it appears seriously 





anachronistic.’ Apart 





ographs on agricultui 





provide a wealth of information, import 
not only for issues relati 





ng to the Iron Age settlement of Palestine, but 





» to an understa 





ng of the central role that agriculture played in 
Palestine's econ 





and therefore in the formation of Israel in the 


course of the transformations of Palest 








ie during the Iron Age 
There are significant differences between the two studies, Hopkins's 
work has two parts: the first is a study of the agricultural ecology of the 
Palestin nds, and the second is a very innovative, if 


plogically undisciplined, research into possible “ag 














icultural 
and strategies,” associated with the initial agricultural 
the hill coun 





object 











y, leading up to an original and exciting 
discussion of “risk spreading” and “risk reduction” as determinative 
factors of the highland economy that Hopkins believes formed a 





icant basis for the Israclite polity. * Hopkins's central thesis is well 
argued, and insofar as it relates to the history of agriculture (however 


much one might of necessity adj 





1 details in the argument), convincing, 
Borowski's study, on the other hand discusses the agriculture of the hill 
country more from a technological perspective in the tradition of Forbes 











i anachronistic assu s also shared by Coote and Whitelam and 1 
Finkelstein (further below). Coote and Whitelam, indeed, take this unsupport 
i Israe’s origins 0 much for granted that they force their uncritical 











assump a quotation which had been contciously formulated to avoid just this 
assumption. R-B. Coote and KW. Whitelam, The Emergence of Early Ive! in Historical 
Passpective, SWBAS 5 (Shee, 1987) p.75, quoting TH.L. Thompson, “Historical Notes 

sracl's Conquest of Palestine: A Peasants Rebellion,” JSOT 7 (1978), p2 
Finkelstein er hand, is fully aware of the anachronistic quality of ths assumption 





inkelsten, pci, p27), but nevertheless unaccountably chooses 10 restrict his study 
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or Dalman,® with detailed discussions of land usage and ten: 





field 
work; types of crops; and issues of fertility and crop destruction. 

Given the encyclopedic nature of his study, Borowski's brief chapter, 
entitled “Conclusion” is wholly unnecessary and mars the work as. a 
whole, offering little more than an unsupported and summary statement 
about some very interesting issues which Borowski considers important. 
Here, Borowski, with enthusiastic if misguided nationalism, tries 10 
identify whatever was innovative in Palestinian agriculture during the 
portantly, terracing, 
which “enabled occupation” of the hill country, also, deforestation, 





Iron Age with “Israelite” inventiveness: most i 








runoff agriculture, innovations in water storage, iron tools, crop rotation, 
fertilizing, fallowing, the invention of the “beam oil press,” and 
innovative storage facilities 

Hopkins, on the other hand, inheriting this assumed time frame 


which takes for granted an identity between the emergence of Israel and 





the emergence of early Iron I highland a 





ulture, rejects such a 





constellation of agricultural advances as having been causa 





ve in the 





settlement process, and apparently perceives such an effort as a 
misbalanced “focus on technology."* In this critique, however, that 


adds no new information to the discussion, Hopkins misunderstands 








Borowski and others, who are not so chronologically oriented as he in 





their discussions of the origins of Iron Age hill country agriculture. They 





rather deal with these technol 








arguing that such 
technological clements are indeed fundamental to this settlement 
process, taking a position parallel and complementary to Hopkins’s own 


discussion of the “dynamics” of highland agriculture and its “struggle for 





subsistence,”’ a dynamic and a struggle which were effective largely 
thanks (0 just such long term, innovative, technolo, 





al advances if not 








RI. Forbes, Studies in Ancient Technologies, 9 vols. (Leiden, 1964.) G. Dalman, Arbeit 
1. Site in Palistina, 8 vols (Paderborn, 1940 

©, Borowski, opcit, pp.rs-44 

* Pid, pp.as-84 


* Tid, pp8S-140 
» bi 
* Ibid, pp.r6st 

S$ idem 

1D, Hopkins, oeit, pp-2a-24, 
9 bi 





pp.rgi-16 





p24 














inventions of Palestinian 





culture, developments which are indeed 





born out by the archaed 





ical record!"* Hopkins’s polemic against such 





technological innovations and their explanatory potential for new 





settlement is misdirected, A widening use over time of most of these 


technological advances enable the very processes of “risk reduction” and 


risk spreading” which 





h Hopkins puts forward as alternative explanations. 


While it is true that no “single innovation in agricultural technology” is 












mation of the settlement map," it 





is also true that no one whom Hopkins refers to in his notes claims that 


there exists any such single innovation, nor do any of these scholars see 





a constellation of such tech innovation as adequately 





‘explanatory” of the settlement ch: Nor are Hopkins's “subsis 





strategies” in themselves explanatory, and they are even less able to 








explain the difficulties of agriculture in the hill country if one sees them 


as somehow independent of such technological innovations. Hopkins's 








ast questionable when they follow upon his 


devaluation nology. 








Some of the i gies which enabled 











settlement in the highlands are as follows: A) Forest clearing, whether 


by fire or axe, though gradual, is nonetheless an essential ingredient in 








s in the interrelationship of an 





ppulation with an expanding region of settlement, so 





th the mass and continuity of population which became 





n subsequent historical political developments in the hill 


country. B) The “hewing of cisterns” is, as far as we can say tod: 








sites for highland settlement,” in many subregions 


real need for water. Of course 





a his need for water was also open to a variety 





slutions: hewn cisterns, slaked lime cisterns, closeness 








adolog ry writing aay single element, whether of 

x . be it “explanatory.” It is even worse 

. at because they fully and sy explanatory they are irrelevant. 

Its also 2 mista . 1 a8 a point of orgin for a people when the 
ee—each wi wn history—is involved in the formation of a 
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to springs, wells, and the use of pithoi for water storage.“ That the 
highlands 
sduce its importance in those settlements where it do« 


hewing of cisterns is not universal in all settlements of 1 





does not 





a pivotal role, C) I find it difficult to agree with Hop 





ins that the use o 








n is unimportant, though I would agree 






tis hardly a sine qua 





non of hill country agriculture. Its widespread use i 





a the hill country 
from the tenth-century on does correspond to a major expansion o 
settlement into the hill country’s most difficult terrain, 









later expansion during Iron II into the more arid 


Hills where poorer soils pertain. Very possibly, the increased use of iron 





does correspond with an augmented construction of terracing and f 








clearing, enabling especially southern highlanders of the Iron II period 


and other settlers of m: 





ginal areas to take the increased risks i 








in extending their regions of exploitation, D) Sin 








tor at all sites, but it is a prerequisite me Fe 
settlement expands from as early as 1050 BC. (in 





the central hills). There is good reason 








standard practice in most regions by the cighth-century. Its necessary 


interrelationship with horticulture links it with oil, wine, and 





production, which form the 








throughout large areas of the highlands, and hence, like forest clearinj 


terracing is of immediate relevance to questions of the origin of the 


highland settlements. Hopkins, unfortunately, does not adequately 





discuss either chron 





ogy or regional differences within the highlands. E) 





Finally, the extensive use of grain storag 














rainfall patterns are extremely undependabl pk parti 





correct, however. These technological innovations are not of themselves 


explanatory, They reflect rather 








Hopkins’s introduction of such con 





reduction” is immensely useful in un 


stability of hill country agriculture, an of the anomalies 





in the settlement patterns. It is certainly one of the most important 





contributions of Hopkins’s study, though Iw clarity 











D. Hopk p26 


Sayers AN 








in the distinctive function of each technique, Similarly, Hopkins's 
de 





nation of the extended family 





s a context for risk sharing is of 





est, but he offers little evidence and little reason for our 
knowing how the family actually functioned in this capacity, 
left 


id one is 








wonder whether this is perhaps only a fashionable sociologism. 
His use of later biblical tradi 





NS as aids in his discussion of subsistence 
strategies” is questionable at best. His assumption of the historicity of 


the “sabbatical year,” and his understanding of it as a device for the 


,” enforcing an “elasticity of 











al production and promoting social cohesion” are difficult to 





rdly a “simulation,” the transregional practice of a 
abbatical year, if ever put into effect, would create quite real famine and 
tial risk 1 


w were used. It is exceeding 





tion techniques of food storage which we 








difficult to see the sabbatical year as 





of Ramadan 








the Monan 





Hopkins’s portrayal of the rise of the monarchy as opposed to the basic 
Israelite 





lage based subsistence objectives” is not only exegetically 


and historically uncritical, but such a disruption in the agriculture of the 

















highlands at the onset of the monarchy (or at the close of the eleventh 
century) is hardly supported by the “ample evidence” Hopkins claims.” 
I select this particular issue for discussion because it is critical to 
Hopkins’s entire understanding of highland agriculture in relation to his 
view ‘emergence of Isracl. Like Alt and Gottwald before him (and 








J like the redactor of 1 Samuel), Hopkins does not see the 





ich as bringing about a fall 
fr 





Hopkins sees the monarchy as having been responsible for a twofold 








hange in agricultural production: A 
g been the € 


st of all, he sees the monarchy 


as havi 





tive cause in the development of such cash crops 





as oil, wine, and cereals for the purpose of taxation and trade. That is, 





Hopkins sees the development of an agricult 





ral regime that follows the 





SOCIOLOGY AND THE RISE OF THE MONA 





typical pattern of a Mediterranean economy in Palestine’s hill country 
both as an innovative creation of 1 








monarchy, and as having had an 





origin which was separate from the period of Israel's emergence. He alsi 





sees this Mediterranean form of agricultural economy as having been 
inimical to the “vill 





ge based subsistence objectives of risk spreading and 


optimizing labor through the diversification of subsistence means."*” B) 








Secondly, largely in conflict with “the realities of the variable environ 





ment of highland subsistence,” he sees the very early monarchy to have 
of Iron 1. What 


those systems actually were is left to further study, thou 


created new agricultural systems, distinct from 








is identified as having been creat 








regularity 
That Hopkins hi 
within this © 











period of settlement is doubtful, Rather, this purely 
hypothetical discussion about the monarchy’s effect on 


highland agriculture illustrates a m: 








uncritical use of sociological “theory” when dealing with 1 





structure and economy of early Israel, Hopkins assum 





do not know. We do not know that these settlements 





also do not know whether the biblical tradition « 





directly applicable to an understanding of these Iron I sites. Hopkins, 
himself, gives substantial arguments which make such assertions 
gratuitous, Finally, and much more importantly, we do not know 





whether we are dealing with a form of subsistence agriculture, an 


assumption upon which Hopkins’s entire 





ok depends, although it is 
nowhere justified or supported by evidence. Unfortunately, Hopkins 
neglects describing or d 





fining this, for him, pivotal concept of 
subsistence agriculture, which he contrasts to the equally undescribed 


and undefined Bronze Age and lowland agriculture, as well as to what 





Hopkins thinks of as later economic forms of the Subsistence 
farming, in simplest terms, is a sociologically distin: ey al 
production which enables a self sufficiency and independence e 
hamlets, and homesteads. It also has an € , 
and transregional relationships, since e extran nts 
‘on a subsistence economy. Hopkins’s in : form 





id,» 


tide 





* bide 





Pree te eet 
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of agriculture as character 





of hill country farming—in spite of all its 








clarifyi ities for biblical history—needs justification through 
sustained argument. Though I believe, and have often argued myself,” 
that subsistence farming was in widespread use throughout much of 





during the Bronze Age (and especially in the Early Bronze I 
nd the Early 





Bronze IV-Middle Bronze I transition periods), it was 





universal at any time. As Hopkins rightly points out; cereals 


and oils are cash crops. Minimally, th 





¥y reflect some agricultural 








The “surplus” of subsistence 
farming, on the other hand, requ 





s neither specialization nor 


centralization in production or marketing, The diversification and 








fessionalization of agriculture required for the development of such 





fostered by centralized political 





forces such as monarchies alone, howevermuch such complex economic 
levels of society may have d centralizing tendencies in political 
power, and however m existence may have been 

requirement for mi y to develop. They have, nevertheless always 
been essential characteristics of any Mediterranean type of economy, a 
they have always been necessar stantial settlement in the less 





»ptim: ns of Palestine’s hill country. That is, there are a priori 





reasons to suspect that Palestinian highland village agriculture during 





have been a form of subsistence agriculture, 











Hopkins's assert at it was taxation that was the major cause of 

eping changes in hill country agriculture during the transition to the 
monarchy not only makes unsubstantiated assumptions that initial and 
arliest settlement had been the creation somehow of isolated and 





independent individuals—an assumption of major proportions given the 
lative d nature of such settlement” —but als 








throughout the hill country away 





culture, That any monarchy had such power ever, 
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anywhere, is certainly open to dispute. That premonarchic Iron Age 
Palestine was free of taxation is moreover unknown, although any 


consistent and enforced policy of taxation durin; 





he Iron Age is unlikely 
before the Assyrian period, What we do know is that in the city-state of 
Ugarit on the North Syrian coast at the end of the Late Bron 
(and in the eyes of this new sociol ol of American C 








Testament research, nothing is more oppressiv 





state monarch, or more “Canaanite” than Ugarit 





was (by today's standards) a modest 10%,” wh 





to complain about, was hardly sufficient 





dislocation, Although the extent of taxation in 





e kingdc 





and Judah is largely unknow 











jet at 10% as well—is known from the much later biblical traditi 








Methodologically speaking, this unfortunate eff lop theoretical 
reconstructions of early Israelite history on the basis o! y and 
unfounded assumptions concerning ancient societies and 

rf 








too readily to the creation of imaginar rios with no mor 





justification than the rhetoric used to 8 





While Hopkins’s work is marred by unsupported 





sociological generalizations, a yet 
ology even further.” At first promisin 
particularly because of its emphasis on the fluidity of 





re recent book by R. Coote and K. 





Whitelam carries this met 








Palestinian economy between village 4 agricultu d les 





sedentary pastoralism, itis ultimately a disappointing work, both because 
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itn 1 historical contexts for such shifts which are so marked in 





both the Early Bronze IV-Middle Bronze I and the Iron I transition 





periods, and because it isolates one aspect of these economic changes as 





peculiarly causative, I would like to choose two issues which are central 





to Coote and Whitelam’s work that might help to illustrate what I see 


as substantial problems in accepting their hypothesis that the rise and 
fall of international trade are an exceptional key to understanding 


Israel's origins. These remarks are apart from objections to the unargued 








assumption, which they share with so many, that the begin 











ced in 





1es and dislocations of the transition 
1 in Palestine, Nor do these remarks 
deal with the complex assumption (whose seeming contradiction should 





between Late Bronze and Early 


at least have given pause) that Israel is both indigenous to Palestine and 


inseparably connected with the fortunes of the new Early Iron Age 





the central hill country but not with contemporary 





wland so-called Canaanite population 
A) Coote and Whitelam ask the very difficult but 





nificant question: 








Did bedouin exist in ¢ prior to the emergence of Israel?” 
Their answer to this q n is largely based on secondary research, 
particularly on their reading of M.B. Rowton's concept of “enclosed 








LT, Luke and V 


Matthew on nomadic forms reflected in the Mari texts.” Unfortunately 











mu re relevant and intellectually more 
‘ophisticated sociological and historical anthropological studies of M. 
and H, Weippert, N.P. Lemche and E.A. Knauf. This topic of 
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nomadism is admittedly difficult, if only beca 
and fragmented 
The attempt to see the mi 


of the extremely limited 





ate of the evidence for nomadism in the a 





ient world. 








forms of Palestinian nomadism as 


jubsumed under such a rubric as “enclosed nomadism” is hardly more 





helpful than the commonly repeated observation of Luke's that animal 


husbandry was developed originally from agriculture. We have long had 









































overwhelming evidence of many forms of nomadism in Palestine durin, 
the Bronze and Early Iron Ages." Not even Mari fits this abstract ideal 
of “enclosed nomadism." The Sutcans were hardly such, and the 
Yaminites only marginally so, It is suspected that the Haneans seen 
fit this model only because the content of this ab ncept is drawn 
from texts referring to the Hancans. Finally, the descrig nomads 
at Mari can indeed be used analogous! tation (a 
tong ago recommended by Kupper, Klenj insofar 
Te 45 (1982), pps 
Midian, Moab, and Ede r 
Weippert. opt, 1988 

" Coote and Whitelam’s interpreta 
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of pastoral groups in the process of 





substantial reason to deny that such 





process among many pastoral groups in 





a the seventeenth-century 8, I believe that such 





even more directly relevant to the process of Iron I 
sedentarization east of the Jordan, tion which I think is in partial 





agreement with Coote and Whitclam, 
B) Central to Coote and Whitelam’s understanding of Israel's origins 


is the idea that initial highland and st 





ppe settlement at the beginning 
n Age came as a result of the collapse of Late Bronze Age 


of the Ir 








de later in Iron I “caught the crest of the 





d to the formation of an Israelite State 
under David and Solomon.” They state the governing principle that 
the focus of settlement shifts to the highland or steppeland villages at 





ne or collapse in interregional urban trade, as a means of 
risk reduction when an agricultural pasto 





I subsistence economy offers 








1¢ more vulnerable lowlands, 





ence of Israel appears to fit this. . . pattern, 
Many things must be said against any such interpretation: 
Ie is 





that “the focus of settlement shifis to the 





highland or steppeland villages.” These regions do have many new sites, 


but ti rity of the population still lives in the lowlands and valleys, 





sites in the hills are sn 





Il, initially few, and fragile 





this new settlement comes out of any Late 
collapse in trade.** Not only is the chronological sequence un: 
but many 





factors are also involved, including the role of the 


empire in support of trade, the role of Palestinian city-states, 





new technologies, and political and economic stability in the hill country. 





3) New settlement is not restricted to the highlands a 





\d steppe, but 
in and in the Jezreel, dating from the Late 
Bronze period and extending into the Iron Age.” 








{ill country and steppeland settlement does not occur at one time 





progressive, and substantially depends on 
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4) Hill country and steppeland settlement does not occur at one time 
only, is not simply progressive, and substantially depends on 
interregional trade,"” As “expansion,” th 
each r 


history of new settlement in 





jon seems to be ical 





s its own chrono 





lependent and 








setting, dated from the Late Bronze Age to well into the Iron II period, 


suggesting that the correlation of the new settlement with the Late 





Bronze-Early Iron 





dental and not 








entirely causative 





5) Coote and Whitclam choose the Early Bronze Bronze 
I transition period as an instructive analogue to the collapse of the Late 
Bronze and the settlement of 1 in Early Iron, as it illustrates their 








sociologically based generality that settlement patterns shift from the 





lowlands to the highlands and at times of decline or collapse 





However, their analogue fails, because the pattern o 








Early Bronze collapse is substantially different from that of Iron I. The 


hill and steppe regi 





ns of western Palestine are strikingly ¢ 
e IV-Middle Bronze 1 


Although Coote and Whitelam are probably quite right in describing the 





significant settlement during Early 





changes of settlement patterns during this period as an indigenous 


development (and are surely correct that they are not the result of 





Amorite migration),” the settlement patterns are otherwise not really 
comparable to the Late Bronze-Early Iron change 
displacement. In 

Bron 
population, the Early Bron 








ntrast to both the Early Bronze and the Middle 








ze II periods, when the Cisjordan hill country hosts a substantial 


V-Middle Bronze 1 period 


much more the gap in settlement of the Late Bro: 











the new settlement of Iron I. Some aspects of the Early Bronze 
Middle Bronze transitiot 
Middle Bronze IIC-Late Bronze 


in Western Palestine can be con 
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colt 





pse of Middle Bronze II hill country agriculture. On the other hand, 
the Early Bronze IV-Middle Bronze | settlements of the Negev and the 
Transjordanian h 





and settlement are unique to this period. Analogies 





h other periods of settlement in this region, such as the Chalcolithic 
or Iron Il 





ds, because they are a part of the larger spectrum of such 





shifting settlement patterns, are also 
r 

unique situations of economic stress 

6) Although we lack evidence to distinguish the ethnicity of the 

ghland se 


helpful in that they illustrate the 





variable quality of what are after all discrete historical responses to 








h 





lements from contemporary settlements in 





lowlands, and 








undoubtedly we must sce the period of the carly Iron Age as a 
significantly indigenous development, we do not have evidence yet” 
that these changes are to be explained exclusively in terms of a 
transference of population from the lowlands to the highlands, There are 





to argue that the origins of the Iron I highland population 





can not be reduced 10 any single factor.” 

7) Coote and Whitelam’s assumptions about the differences between 
the lowland and highland economies are not sound. Such an assertion 
that “an agricultural pastoral subsistence economy offers the greatest 
hope of survival away from the more vulnerable lowlands” is 
tunacceptable for several reasons: They nowhere clarify the nature of the 
vulnerability of the lowland seden 





lary population, nor do they show that 
specifically 
th 


Early Iron 1, the lowlands are particularly in danger, so 











of lowland agriculture might be understood as a 





ant factor in the process of the regional settlement in the 


highlands. My understanding of the lowland settle 





nents of this period 
is that most are unfortifi 





which I believe might be seen as an 


apparent indication that military danger is not excessive, Furthermore 





the lowland economies are also agricultural and pastoral with some 
regional commitments to hort 

po! 

economy, during Iron I is hardly 10 be understood as involving more of 


ture, and in terms of agricultural 





ntial are less vulnerable than the central highlands, The highland 





4 subsistence type of farming than that of the lowlands. The broad 





geographic spread of many aspects of the material culture of Iron 1 
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suggests that, in spite of the relative regionalization of Pa 





during 
al trade in both the lowlands and the 





this period, regional and interr 





highlands is minimally maintained. arkedly in the realm 





The collapse is 





of international not regional trade. One would never claim that 
international trade was responsible for the very existence of lowland 





settlements, however much it may be seen to contribute 10 prosperity. 





The existence of these villages and towns is rather clearly rel: 





:d to the 
ns in which they are found.* Trade 





agricultural potential of the regic 
collapse may have deepened the Ir 





n Leconomic depression, and it may 





have hastened the departure from the towns, but this identifies the 





collapse of international trade as a contributing factor in the dislocations 


of this 





riod, not its principle cause 
8) Nor can the rapid expan 





n of the highland population be seen 
as the direct result of a rise of 








Whitelam have suggested. Such trade is hardly significant until Iron U1 


The growing population, however, did have a substantial surge late in 





Iron I which seem 





to have continued thra 





hout the early part of Iron 
IL. This can be directly associated with the concomitant expansion of 
horticulture and terracing in the region. That is, t can be associated with 
regional and interregional trade. International trade is only clearly 


reestablished in Iron Il, as @ result both of a prosperous economy and 





of the centralization of political powers. Coote and Whitelam are ful 





150-200 years too carly in giving a major role to international trade in 





hill country economics, 
9) The rise of a limited kingship or c 





icftainship in the region of the 





central hills, as for example, Mil 





id Edelman describe, seems 
f Iron I. 


might be posited in the hills « 





possible at the end of Iron I or at the beginnin 








such a small political unit Ephraim at 








this early period seems wholly independent of any expansion of 


international trade. At least I know of no evidence for any ide 





ational trade is the 





and Coote and Whitelam’s assertion that inte 
causative factor in the rise of the monarchy rer 

10) Finally, the dramatic rise of ps 
very end of Iron I and in early Ira 





ns baffling. 
pulation in the hills towai 
fa 


nption of substantial s 














horticulture and terracing, requires an assu bility 





in the region, Coote and Whitelam’s assumption—shared by many—of 
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an intense conflict and open warfare of the Israelites with the Philistines 

at this early ed on the historically 
achronistic retrojection of much later biblical traditions. 

In the Whitelam’s book, the authors 


had p of history of Israel largely 
inde 





date is an unverified assun 





tion b 














dent of biblical tr 
ment in P 


in Palestinian archaec 






ns, based on historical geography and the 





patterns of settle Jestine as reflected in recent developments 





>gy.* They sought to interpret the data provided 
by archaeology in order “to throw light on the settlement history 


mography, and hips.””” In the actual 
k, however, the settlement 





economic and political relat 
production of the b 





atterns and the 
mic, and political relationships are assumed at the 








historical, econi 





usel. Archacology and historical geography are used, when they are 


used at all, as merely illu: 





ative of sociological, anthropological, and 





hat are drawn largely from outside of Palestine and 
apart from historical evidence 
Coote and Whitelam do not move the discussion of Israel's origin 


significantly beyond the discussion of Alt’s s 





descriptions of the 








Bronze-Early Iron 


transit jue of whether the ultimate origin of the hill country 





Ulers lies from Palestine is. 1 





AS great as it at first might 
appear, since Alt himself had suggested that the original 











ance pastoralists who settled down 
during the Iron Age was first established as early as the Middle Bronze 
Late Bronze transition, when great areas of the hill country lay empty 
of perm 





nt settlement. H. Weippert, presenting much the same data 
that Coote and Whitelam have used as a basis for their book, has offered 





independent of any single all explaining cause. Of particular interest are 
her discussions 








an Palestinian” pottery, of the hill 
country's pillared houses, as well as her clear designation of the whole 
of Iron Tas a 





ansition period between the Late Bronze and Iron IL” 
Coote and Whitelam’s suggestion, shared by H. Weippert, Finkelstein, 


and Esse, that the process of peri 





collapse and resettlement was a 





recurrent process endemic to the more mar 





in spite of an urgent need for refinement, 





importance, and must ly conti 











discussions of both new settlements and non 





serve as the sole explanation of the sour 


Iron Land II, and should not be understood as 





explanations, but rather is to be seen as a structural context for 





interpreting 





specific historical causes of the new 
ethnic formations throughout Palestine.” Connections of some of the 
ff both the hills and the 


Moreover, there is sufficiently 





highland se 





ements with the established towns 





lowlands needs yet to be clearly traced. 





substantial reason to believe that there was, in addition to the 
indigenous populations of greater Palestine, considerable influx of new 
population elements into Palestine between the end of Middle Bronze 
TIC and mid-Ir 


the West Semitic and Arab related groups to the East and to the So 


n II: from the Aegean, from Syr 








of Palestine 
In a recent joint article,” members of the Madaba Plains Project 


have focussed on what they describe as “cycles of intensificati 





abatement in settlement and land use.”"" In such terms, comparisons 
between the Middle Bronze IIC-Iron II and the Early Bronze II-IIl 


Middle Bronze II tr 





much more clearly and more 








satisfactorily, as these broader cycles of land use can be viewe 
analogously. This more complex and compr understand! 

supports the similar thesis of S. Richards, which proposes what she 
refers to as a “systemic perspective of urban collapse, decline, and 


regeneration” for an understanding of the Early Bronze IV transition at 





Khirbet Iskan rather than seeing such transitions, as Coote and 





Whitelam and Finkelstein have, as si 








agricultu 





to pastoral nomadism. Such structural arguments allow more 
complex descriptions of change over 





in both transregional and 





subregional contexts. At Khirbet Iskander, for example, it is not so much 








at Tel el'Umelri and Vicinity,” BASOR, Supe is Cisse 
"Thi, p59. 
Ichards, “The 1987 Expedition to Khirbet Iskander and its Vii 





Preliminary Report.” BASOR Supp 6 x 5m font p 
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@ change in specialization from farming to pastoralism that ha 








occurred," as it is a systemic adaptation to climatic, demographic, 


technological, and other change. 





4- Archaeology and an Independent History of Israet 








Alt had pointed to the new field of archaeological exploration and 





ation as early as 1925 as the (as yet inadequate) primary source 


Recessary to put the history of Israel's origins onto a sound footing." 





Recurrently since Alt's paradigmatic study, historians have echoed this 
frustration, as it has become clearer 
demand that Alt’s thesis 
edition and revision of his 1986 work: The Archaeolo; 


how enorr 





nous and complex was the 
ade on the field." Finkelstein's English 
of the Israelite 
Settlement’ finally fills this gap with a survey of archacological 








remains relevant to Israel's origins which is breathtaking in its scope as 





well as sound and critical in its a ation, Finkelstein’s book offer: 





whi 








I believe, radically changes our approach to 


the field of Ista 





origins. We now have a well presented, synthetic 
account of the archacological remains of the early Iron Age that opens 
this period to historical research, wholly independent of the hitherto 
dominant issues of bib 





al historiography and historicity. Finkelstein’s 
survey makes it abundantly clear that the conquest theory is dead. 


Moreover, several footnotes have been added to Lemche’s obituary of 











the “revolt model.” Certainly the extent to which Finkelstein’s study 





revises Alt’s settlement 
Of central imp 


origins, is the question whether the new highland settlements of the Iron 


will be debated in the reviews, 


ance today for research into the issue of Israclite 





Age are in any way related to the lowland, so-called Canaanite 





owns, 


What becomes so refreshingly cle 





s Finkelstein's perspective, which 





a the EB 1V (MB I’) Horizon in Syria 





Pak 37 (1980), pp.3s-6¢: idem (with R. Cohen), “Preliminary Report of 
he Third Season of the Negev Highlands Project," RASOR 243 (1981 
acy as M. Noth, Die Unspringe des ale Lichue ne (Cologne 
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contrasts the remains of hill country settlements with the contemporary 





Iron Age settlements of the lowlands, marking each type as reflecting 
regionally distinctive economic units, rather than more simplistically and 
typically as chronologically successive entities. 

While Finkelstein's publication does provide much of the 


archaeological data asked { 





by Alt, and presents it in an easily 
accessible form, his work is only indirectly related to All's 
methods, Finkelstein himself arg 


taking as his star 





1¢s for an alternative to All's thesis, 








point a perspective which was Alt’s conclusion; 
‘namely, the hypothesis that the Iron Age settlement of the hill country 
‘was quintessentially Israelite settlement. This very central hypothesis 
from Alt’s 


argument, disarmingly put forward as a necessary procedural assumption, 





er work plays the role of @ postulate in Finkelstein’s 


allowing questions of origin 10 be asked of the archacological record 





through a perhaps questionable understanding of these new se 








aas a single historical entity in complex flux. For example, Finkelstein’s 





request that we accept those 





thland settlements which later become 
Isracl as in themselves Israelite, in contrast to the cities and towns of the 
ate! Not 


only does Finkelstein believe, in contrast, for example, to Ahistr 


lowlands, is only acceptable if one already assumes his px 








that his proto-Israelites are significantly distinct historically 





m the 
contemporary lowlanders or Canaanites, but this (for Finkelstein) very 
important contrast becomes tenuous, when one reflects that the Jezree 





and much of the ec 





\stal plain also later “became” Israelite, Not only can 





these and other regions not be excluded from a discussion of the origins 


of emerging Israel but a political economic ui 





ity embracing both the 
central hills and the Galilee is difficult to imagine without the Jezreel, 


and only an assumption which b 





historiography’s necessary ethnic distinction 








contemporary Canaanites could exclude the population of the Jezree 


from any workable reconstruction of a greater Israel, extending beyond 





the hills of Ephraim. Yet, the new Iron I settlements in this region are 
specifically excluded from “Israel” by Finkelstein. Similar, but with even 
less logic and consistency, is Finkelstein’s distinction between settlements 


which are Gibconite and those which he would see as Israelite in the 





traditionally Benja 





ninite territories. This fundamental principle which 


guides Finkelstein’s identification of early Israel would become wholly 


7 G, Ablstréim, op 
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itrary and self contradictory if 








» to argue—as I suspect 
inkelsicin ultimately does—that those wholly new settlements which 


became Israel at the inception of the monarchy are the ones which are 





ied as “Israclite settlements” in the “prehistory” of the 
ettlement period—since, as we shall notice below, many large sections 
Fink rly fit this 
criterion. Moreover, Finkelstein asserts a priori, on the apparent basis of 








ein posits as “Israelite 





al traditions, that Israel's origins are to be found 





unexamined later b 





uniquely in specific clusters of new settlements of the central hills and 





the Galilee. Certainly the patterns of settlement which he does examine 








1 importance, but we have no reason to claim that either 


the hill country population, or the new settlers of that region arc 





uniquely to be identified with emerging Israel. In evaluating Finkelstein’s 
study, the issue of the identification of what is 10 be included under the 





ical horizon, becomes most 





ical, for Finkelstein's own c 





8 wholly arbitrary, One is 








even driven to question the confidence of Fis 





stein’s title for his book 











lement. Is he not rather and perhaps 


better dealing with the archaeology carly Iron Age settlements of 






central leaving for others the question of Israel's origin? What 





Finkelstein describes. of thes 





new settlements, however, might be 








wering the question of Israel's origins. The 


circularity of Finkelstein 





S argument easily escapes the unwary reader. 
Finke 





icin departs from Al's hypothesis of transhumance 





pastoralists in arguin, 





the highland settlers, 





em not so much to the contemporary lowland (or 
Canaanite”) towns 
collapsed in Middle 





© a prior highland settlement, which had 





ze IC and had been transformed into a 





dic population, living in the uplands and the steppe areas 








symbiosis with the limited Late Bronze 





elements of the region. He further presents a carefully argued 





logy for the develo 





nt of the highland settlements in three 





to the “United 





ses between 1200 and 1000 B.C, directly leading 





Monarchy” of Iron Il, It might be noted that the nature of his survey 








d the inadequacies of pottery chronology mark Finkelstein’s three 





Sages as perhaps more uncertain than we would wish. Nevertheless, 





Finkelstein makes substantial 
much of Miller's rec 


ress here. Finkelstein’s study confirms 





nd Ww 





S very well with Sogi 
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history, as well as with the studies of Lemche, Ahlstrom, Edelmai 





and the technical aspects of Borowski’s study, and could 
synthesized with them profitably wi 
substantially at 





ds, however, with Coote and Whitelam's, and 





Hopkins’s worl 





though Hopkins's development of the techniques of 





highland agriculture—particularly the issues of “risk spreading” and 





risk reduction"—could profit greatly from the concreteness of 





Finkelstein’s “data base,” and indeed, Coote and Whitelam deal 





with the issues surrounding the collapse of Late Bronze and the rise of 


the monarchy, taking for granted many of the issues s 














process itself. The Miller-Hayes history could be well us “orrect 


Finkelstein’s relatively limited efforts at biblical interpretation, and with 








ter critical historical ability, would help to overcome the few, yet 
formidable faults of Finkelstein’s excessively biblically orient 





reconstruction of Israel's beginnings. 
Finkelstein’s work is above all e 
presents a clear and detailed picture of the i 





a very honest book; that is, he 








archaeological data on which he bases his i ions, and he leads 





the reader through his argument from data to hyp 





sis to conc 





with the happy result that—however much any individual might wish to 


debate the specific steps along the way—his book remains an elemental 





source book and an ever welcome approach to a very difficult complex 


of historiographical issue 





uch, Finkelstein’s book is a landmark in biblical archaeological 








research, now finally moving out of the historiographical crisis over the 
history of Israel's origins which has dominated the 5 
years." His book establishes a firm foundation f gin 
building an accurate, detailed, and methodologically sound history of 


Isracl. 1 believe Finkelstein's. work 
unequivocally clear that it is no longe 
Israel and its origins apart from th 


archaeological surveys and excay 


uncertainties, not the least of which 
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ethnicity, and the even greater uncertainties of a pottery oriented 


chronology that is founded on a basis more biblical than historical." 





luis in 
and 


9 stress that this book has demonstrated that we must 
‘orical evid 





ce in writing a history of Israel. 








le, as well as anthropology and sociology, 
are all important to the history of Israel, and broad syntheses of data 





pretive hypotheses are needed. Indeed, an interpretive context 
for our work is as necessary as ever, However, the nature of the 
h 


Finkelstein’s seminal study."* Basing himself on some of the most 





orical discipline as one which is descriptive is demonstrated by 











acli, American, and German scholarship, 
Finkelstein presents a new departure in the study of Israel's earliest 








a number of issues of method which cause 


major concern in a reading of Finkelstein's book. They are issues which 









































M date the tra perween Late B 4 Iron I and between Iron I and 

AK 5 to Interpretation,” The Fable of History, by 1. 
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r RE. Cooley, “A Salvage Exeavation at 
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A a Honor of Lawrence Edward Toombs, ed by H.O, 
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are also critically at stake in the Hopkins, Ahlstrom, Coote and 
Whitelam, and Miller-Hayes histories, Five of them seem to me to be 
both substantial and pivotal in understanding the history of Israel's 
origins and will be discussed in greater detail in Chapters 5-7 below. A\ 








The use of the concept of subsistence agriculture as a descrip 





n of the 





economy of the early I settlements in the central hills fu 
ins's and Coote and Whitelam’s work 


It also has considerably affected Len 


domain assumption of both Hi 





understanding of nature of ear 





identification of the terms “Israelite” and “Canaanite 


ms a structural foundation f 





contemporary scholarship, f 





work, and needs to be seriously reexamined in the light c 





raised by G, Ahlstrom, H. Weippert, and especially N.P. 
The far reaching and historiographically very productive development of 
regional histories, which has played such an important role in 


Finkelstein’s study of the settlement patterns of the central hills, not 





only needs to be integrated with other historical data, but needs to be 


applied to the whole of greater Palestine. D) The validity of the new 








benchmark of the “United Monarchy," towai ich most In 
since J.A. Soggin have directed their i ns into Isra ins, 
and from which most assume today that Israel's history proper can begin 





consolidation of territories in an effort at centr: 





examined not only in terms of the historicity of th 


traditions but in view of its historical warra 





falsifiability, E) The pivotal and most critical issue o 





autochthonous or indigenous quality of Israel's or 


explication in a more comprehensive discussion of the historical and 











archaeological evidence. Finkelstein’s argume h € origin 
of the early Iron I highland settlements land m that 
had its ultimate roots in the displa ff Middle Bronze IIC 
adds substantially to the discussion pte and Whitelam, Esse 
and H. Weippert. The issue, however, is far from r but needs 

be integrated both with data from the whole of Palestine and with other 
information relating to the dislocation and transferences of population 
Lemiche, *Who Wer 2 M 1990577 





Canaanites and The 


AN 


Preteen ted 








iy 





in the region from Middle Bronze IC to the reestablishment of stability 





in the course of Iron Il 

This review of scholarly literature, I believe, finds an appropriate 
close with reference to two recent major works in the field: H. 
Weippert’s Die Archaologie Palastin 
G. Ahistrom’s The 





in vorhellennistischer Zeit" and 





stine.""” Both works are 








prehensive synth the antiquities of Pale 


an overview from the Stone Age to the Hi 





, and both present 
Henistic period. Both are 











a and establish rather formidable standards for 





historical work in our discipline, Weippent’s study offers a surprisingly 





well condensed summary of most of the sites, excavations and surveys 





that are significant to the history of Palestine. Although hundreds of 
per 


ised throughout, the book is marked by two critical 








ectives rarely engaged in books of this ma 





jtude. Weippert 





at the concept of Palestine as a single 
coherent region is misleading. Not ¢ 





does an archaeological 
demand constant reference beyond its 
ingle archacological issue is either 


tinian, but she also makes it refreshingly 





profoundly divided into separate and distinct 





regions and that within gr ralestine we have a number of 





raditions. This is $0 much the case 




















re of this work is one that is closely associated; namely, her 
understanding of chronology. In reading through this study, one becomes 
ainfully aware of the extreme fragility of Syro-Palestinian archacology's 
abso) Lings—not merely those that are based on an only presumably 







but also and particularly those that, 


h later, literarily motivated and artificial 





ferents to historical reality at 








hronology that is derivative of such thinking 


use. Few scholars are as aware of 





ert. It is not so much that she counsels caution when 





uctions 10 the time of a Deborah or a 
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David, or when administrative buildings and fortifications are mad 








toa Solomon, Rather she raises the more serious question 





ng to the field of arc 


ition both to the accumulated 


this kind of lan and thought b 





all, Weippert directs 
archaeological data that have been uncovered du 











g. the past century 
and to the fundamentals of historical interpretation of archacological 
remains, It is a rare treat when a book on Palestinian archae 
written by a good historian, 
These two perspectives: geo, 





hical regionalism and chronolc 





ambivalence and fragility, are clea 





brought together in her discussi 
of relative chronology. Of particular interest is her treatment of 


evolutionary developments thought to be contemporary, especially during 





major periods of transition such as that between Late Bre 








I, or between Iron I an 





ron II. Weippert presents a principle for 
consideration that must ever be a concern to any in 
questions that have reference to more than a sin 





Palestine. She refers to 1 









is princi 


Ungleichzeitigen” (the “contemporaneity 





It is a principle based on common sense 





developments and change in technology and material goods at a different 





pace and hence often in a different evolutionary order than that of the 





creative center, In Palestine this is 





is compounded by the existence 


multiple creative centers, The implicati 





theory are serious, For example, the many evolutionary and 





typological studies of artifacts, pottery, and palaeography, s 





the late 1960s and in the early 1970s are rendered 
more intelligently to both the 
chronological and historical implications of the new directions 


dysfunctional,"* and urges us to attend 





interest being taken in regional archacologies. 
AhlstrOm’s History of Early 


lays stress on the regional dif 






stine,like Weippert’s synthesis, also 
ences within Palestine. What 


distinguishes it from so many of the ¢ 








regional orientation, but its ability to work historic 


with Israel—apart from biblical hist 





the flexibility 10 entertain hist 





approaches 





dependent on issues of 





DAD 


EEE 
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Coote and Whitelam and Finkelstein, Ahistr 





clearly demonstrates the 





tential of a “secular” history. Nevertheless, like most other recent 





histories, once Ahlstrom enters the period of the monarchy (whether he 
David and Solomon, the 


separate states of Judah and Israel, or with conf 





is dealing with the “United Monarchy” o 


ts with the Philistines 





and other neighbors) his history becomes more conventional. The issues 
about historicity and efforts to create 





coherent synthesis of 
extrabiblical literature with biblical narrative increasingly dominate 
Although 

frequently offeri 





¢ critical quality of this discussion is consistently high, 
g valuable © 





.ctives to biblical historiography, the 





dity of the bib 





va toriography continues to be the issue that takes 


central stage, What in the biblical tradition remains plausible and 





possible after critical reflection consequently finds a substantial place in 





Two recent monographs make additional specific contributions to this 
arch. E.A. Knauf, in his study of the 


clearly establishes the rootedness of some of the 





Ishmac! traditi 











Genesis Ishmael tradition in the Assyrian period, by identifying the 
gentilics of this tradition with Arab tribes that existed between the ninth 
and seventh centuries 1 only does his respect for an ad quem 








this tradition set his work apart from 
of the Albright school, but his concentration on the 











historical context without thereby assuming the 


historicity of the biblical narrative itself, allows for a critical sensitivity 








> narrative forms that departs wholly 
a yet more recent study, Knauf argues similarly that the historical 
referents of the Shem and Ham genealogies of Genesis 10 are 





xcographical and gentilic entities of the ninth to seventh-century 
Assyrian and Egyptian empires 

In these discussions, Knauf has made the important and necessary 
shift fr 





m the question of historicity to the historiographically more 


important questions about the context and milieu out of which the 





stories and their referents derive. This met 





od of analysis promises to 





be particularly val in identifying specific traditions or tradition 





elements (in either written or oral form) as having their origins in a 








period prior to and considerably earlier than their contexts in biblical 
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narration. In this, Knauf raises the issue of the historicality of biblical 
narrative: that delicate and difficult to d 
have to their contexts." Knauf remains within the classi 
of critical biblical scholars! 





eate relationship 
al 
p, and understands Old Testament ni 








in a manner not far from that of Van Seters and Garbini,”* in that he 


sees it as a form of creative historiograp ideologies, 






perspectives and distortions of its writers, and reflecting the historical 





and political worlds and conflicts of its origins and transmission, With 
Van Scters and Garbini, Knauf understands the narrative world of the 


bible as a refraction of a specific and potentially identifiable real world. 





However, this is neither patent nor implicit from Kna 















his argument that it is appropriate to understand th ativ 

manner is not furthered by pointing out the plausibility 

historiography by translating the text in terms of its received ¢ 
The question of whether biblical narrative th 

is finally clearly raised by N.P. Lemche in his recem 





‘Canaanites,”"”® Lemche was led to this question by his con 


the biblical tradition’s understanding of “Canaay 








ethnicity of the real world of Israel's p 





1 of any historical-politically 
yentity. Not 





defined contemporai n¢s this lead Lemehe to que 





the appropriateness of our use of modern concepts 





nations when attempting to understand the bible, but it has also drawn 


him to ask whether the bible seeks to view the world 





all or tries to do something altogether different. Alt 


understanding of the function of biblical narrative and tradition 


collection, stressing its character as an ideological refraction of thi 


Persian period is similar to that of Knauf and ¢ 





ni" his 
characterization of the tradition as “story” carries the issues of reference 
substantially further than a discussion of historiography can. It is not 





For a preliminary review of th 
Referent in Israelite Historiography,” The F 


1991) pp.65-9 













Haven, 1983): G. 
raphy: Israelite,” ABD, 
Making of Jewish Monotheism,” Mt m and the Pr Minority (5 
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rely ideological tendentiousness that distinguishes fictional 








stories and tales from historiography. Historiography is a subgenre of 


narrative literature even in the ancient world, distinguishes itself 





from other narrat 





ccnres by its intention to give a 





representation of 





what was perceived or traditionally held to be the real world of 1 
P 








he worlds of biblical tradit however, neither those of the real 





past, nor of its contemporary world’s politics and cant, They are rather 





worlds of ste d fragmented tradition past, worlds from which 





theology and self understanding—with their future orientations—spring, 


tions are rather origin traditions than 





historiography. In this, Lemche’s deceptively little book offers a major 
contribution to discussions of biblical genres 





All's program to understani 





te Bronze Pale 








tine dominated 





J city-states, to that of an Israclite nation-state in the Iron 





rk for a history of Israel constructed 
of biblical historiography has been seriously challenged on 





e following chapters will undertake a revision of Alt's 


aradigm on the t which we might be more able to understand the 

















cl" of biblical tradition.” It is hoped that the foregoing 





jete nor wholly adequate, has 








1¢ potential which exists in 





ne research of ¢ 








rship 10 understand the complex 





istorical process by which 





Israel we know from the bible acquired 








ence in the history of Palestine. Scholarship of the past 


twe years not only grown exponentially; it has also 





reated a basis from which a critic 





I history of Israel can develop 
Recent pi 








independently of b plications show clearly 





that a history of Israel's origins can now be written, in a relatively 





. withthe remark of W.G. Dever when he 
lenny only if we can put the text 
x s he use that ey can make 
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objective, descriptive manner, once issues relating to the historicity and 


relevance of later biblical tradition are bracketed. Of the 












for Israel's origins that have traditionally 





pen pu 
th the conquest and revolt 
seem completely out of place in any descriptive 





conquest, 
revolt, or peaceful settlement, 





dels 








and settlement patterns of Bronze and Iron Age P 





settlement model needs profound revision 


Our growing ability to reconstruct a detailed history of 





origins makes it 








ly necessary to abandon the use of bibli 





historiography as a viable source of our own history writing 





reconstructions are without legitimate hist 












al foundation. We m 
ready 10 radically alter and consciously distance ourselves from all 
presuppositions that have been imposed on us by the biblical account 
Such a task will undoubtedly be disorienting and has unforesceabl 
consequences; for when the foundations of historiography undergo such 


radical transi 








for a time can appeat 


questionable—even (and the i 





ications of this are hardly yet 
understood) the very chronology of our archacology that has played such 


a central role in the present hist 








goal of reconstructing a sound and critical history of Israel and of it 








{ext of the historical ged of Palestine is not 
‘one which will be reached quickly or easily—nor should it be otherwise 
Each of us works with our own questions and within our own 


complex of issues, and each of us contributes to the greater task—which 
is that of an entire field of research. No single work will pr 





the answer of Israel's origins or its history; we rather together establish 


an understanding and a context within which our discipline might write 





a history of Israel. In this task we are building a foundation for a new 


history of Israel. In the work of establishin st factual base 
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which our work might proceed con 





jently, the task of interpreting such 
data accurately is of immense importance, The works which have been 
reviewed above have all offered major and significant contributions 
which will occupy us for some years to come 

In such an envi 





nment, whether one of us is correct or mistaken on 


any given issue is only briefly of importance. What we are building is a 





co ive view of ancient Ist 





mprehensive alternati 





1, wherein not only our 





interpretation but also the object of our interpretation must be 
established and given foundation, and this in a context in which the 
presuppositions of our research are themselves collapsing. Some of us 


will bring new data to our research 





others present new interpretive 
hypotheses; yet others will challenge the presuppositions upon which the 
whole has been constructed. In the process, much humility will be 


learned. Our field is no | 





nger in crisis and can remain productive a 


tong as the revolution it is now undergoing is kept clearly in mind. 





THE ORIGINS OF THE POPULATION AND SETTLEMENTS OF 
THE WEST SEMITES OF GREATER PALESTINE 








1, The Origin of the Semites in the “Green Sah 


Thanks to Old Kin 
Ebla from the North, we have lit 


dom texts from the south of our region and 1 








bt that a West Semitic 


population was firmly established in Palestine and in the whole of the 





South Levant since at least the late Early Bronze period. Continuities of 





the material culture and settlement patterns 





sughout the early third 
millennium are particularly instructive, and suggest the probability that 


the origins of this population as a whole must certainly have extended 





minimally from the beginning of the Early Bronze 4, and possibly 





even as early as the Late Chalcolithic 





Certainly, it seems increasingly di 





clearly define a break in 





the cultural continuity of the Palestinian population as a whole prior tc 


the gaps in the archaeological records from 





¢ late fifth and fourth 
millennia (absolute chronology: ca. 4500-3500 B.C), and even then 





seems somewhat arbitrary to argue for a massive incursion of a 





completely new population and a displacement of the indigenous 
neolithic agriculturalists and shepherds, when more conservative 




















The following ive. A deta bod nt dat 
nprehensive discussions of PLR. Mi CRB, 
Pact of this difficulty certainly der i 
nomadic invasion” theories fi * sub 


Ate 


arya 2 











PULATION OF GREATER PALESTINE 


Recent stud 





arative Ii 





istics, together with our 
1 history of Qua 
alterations in our understanding of the changes and 
fluctuations of the population of Syria-Palestine from what was 
nmonly held 30 years ago as, for example by S, Moscati who 





increasing knowledge of 

















ng held view that the Proto-Si 





(es formed a unified 


us to Arabia, who had, in successive mi 





tions, moved 





from 
Mesopotamia 


to the periphery, forming the semitic cultures of 


4 Palestine of the fertile crescent with their 





By 1969, however, Moscati expressed serious 


doubts that the Arabic verbal structure was indeed archaic and 





recognized that this ob 






ation undermined his assumptions of Proto: 
Semitic as closer to Arabic than for example Acadian, Ugaritic and Old 
South Arabian.’ O. Rossler's earlier theories attacking the independ 
of the Ser 








guages on the basis of affinities recognized between the 





and Berber languages," gained much support during the 1960s, 
ortantly in the classificatory study of LM, Diakonoff? that 
»pened the way for comparative linguistic studies of Semitic with the so- 
called Hamitic branches of the Afro-A: 
Egyptian-Coptic, Berber-Lybian, ( 








‘atic language family; namely 





te, and Chad. This encouraged the 
study of the antecedents of the historically later Semitic languages in the 


pntext of a history of the whole of what is understood as the Afro- 
Asiatic lin 








ished in the pivotal studies of P. 








Semitic isoglosses. In an even earlier study, Fronzaroli had 











R v 7 ntischen Sp ZDMG 
ntische Charakter der lybischen Sp ZA 50 








rchaeology that the home! 





already argued on the basis of prehistoric 





of the Semites had been not the Arabian desert but the agricultural 





heartland of Syria-Palestine itself.” Using the Semitic “protolexikon’ 





established by Fronzaroli as a point of departure, Tyloc 


‘ory of Syro-Palestini: 





accepting Fronzaroli’s 





confirmed his understanding of the origin of the Semites as 








people to whom agriculture was well known.” One 





Strengths of this new direction in comparative linguistics was it 





historical orientation and its recognition of the necessity of linking 


linguistic theory to the archaeological records in terms of ethno- 








archaeological history 
Because of the ties of this new perspective in historical lin 


uages of the comparison 








chacology and the specific historical a 








was able to understand Proto-Semitic (a asiatic as well) as 








involving an historical rather than a purely theoretical concept. Burney 


ping but 





underlined the necessity of recognizing an overlay \evertheles 





independent development and spread of genetic, linguistic, and material 





cultural aspects of the population, and Fronzaroli stressed that proto. 











Semitic must indeed be understood as an historical language. It existed, 
P. Fronzarol, "Le origin dei Semiti come . A N 

Lincei Rendiconai della Classe di eienze Mon F 

also, O, RUssler, "Das Agyptiche als semitische Sj ¢ Roten Mé 

by F. Altheim and R. Stich! (Berlin, 1971) p 6,3 E 

cd by J. and T. Bynon (The Hagu P * i 

‘orientation to Palestine asthe matric of the Semitic difusion for 

drawn out by B.A. Knaus Midian, ADPY (Wi $8 - 3? 


ed, (Wiesbaden, 1989) 











" W. Tyloch, opie, pp.so derstanding of < kon 
includes the wholly sedentary forms of horticult stare 38 w 

fess sedentary form ar and 

(1958), in JSS 5 (1960), pp397~410, a aM. B ‘ 
Archacological Context of the Hamit nN. Afr Son 
p.495-S04%; BL. Iselin, “Some Aspect State of Hamito-Semitc Studies, 
iid, pp.479-48, a8 well as by P. Fronzarol ibid, ps 


CBM, Bumey, opcit, p49 
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be understood as a linguistically differentiating continuum 
to the separation of Acadian. 
In 1981, basing himself on the proto-lexikon of Fro 


pri 
nzaroli, Diakonoft 
attempted a schematic history of the origin of the Semitic languages out 





of proto-Afroasiatic in migrations from North Africa between the sixth 


and fourth millennia 





fequent upon the desiccation of the Sahara." 
The original dissolution of the Afroasiatic dialects into familie 
Diakonoff places between the ninth-seventh millennia prior to the 





he North African dunes."* In the mid 1980s, P. Behrens 





suggested a 





fection of Diakonoff’s reconstruction, arguing 
against his placing the origin of the Afroasiatic languages in the “Green 
Sahara,” reec 





mending rather the Kordofan-Darfur region of the Sudan 





at some time prior to 6000 A.C, when he suggests the Berber language 
moved into the Sahara before the expansion of the desert closed North 


Africa 





m the “proto-Berber" languages of the Southeast,” Behren’s 
correction of Diakonoff is 
problem of isolated Berber lan 
S 


icularly attractive as it resolves the 
North and South of the 
wever, dependent upon the accuracy of the recon. 

















struction of the progress of the Sahara's desiccation and does not seem 
to offer as adequate an understanding of the development of the other 
Afro-Asiatic languages in the North 








of the post glacial Holocene (ca. 9000-7000/6500 
B.C), global sea levels rose considerably and a warmer and wetter climate 


with longer win 








pertained generally." 























PB w 4 Sprache der frihen Saharanischen Viehzich 
Sproche und ¢ 084-1985), pp.135-216, xp 

A wholly satisfactory synthesis of climatological conditions during the holocene is stil 
problematic, and only the mont general understanding is offered here: E. Galil and N 
Weinstein-E History and Palacoenvironments of Submerged Sites along the 
Carmel C zléorient 1% (1985), pp37-52, here pp.49-5t; DO. Henry, “The 
re-History ronments of} cw; Paldorien 13 (1986), pp. $26, 
3p. p20; A. Horo aterary of lael (New York, 1979) pp.34st; AD. Cronin, 
Towa Palestine Bo00 RC:-0 WC,” INES 31 (1972), 















pest 


opp 





uction ofthe Course of Postglacial 
Pre-Histoy, od. by AF. Harding 
2 quite diferent perspective: B. 






(Eainbargh, 1982) pp.11-x 
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During the seventh-millennium 8.c, the temperatures continued to rise, 
ally, this © 
with the agricultural sedentarization of the North African neolithic and 
the pre-pottery neolithic B of Palestine (Je 


Around 6000 B.C. or shortly before 


but the climate grew gradually drier. Archacolo 





10) and Jordan (Beidha) 





ession of the seas and a 





extremely dry period set in, extending into the early fourth-millennium 





and lasting perhaps as late a BC, with the height of the drought 





being reached around 4000 &¢. In North Africa this drought brought 
about the gradual desiccation of the Sahara and the expansion of sand 


dunes across the entire region and particularly into the Lybian desert, 





from the Berber 





cutting off and isolating the proto-Egyptians in the Ea 


dialects in the far West, It must have been durin, H 





his long period of 


drought of 6000-4000 B.C. (following Diakonoff),” that the cross 





cultural transfer of the Afrosemitic languages occurred, with migrations 
Eastward into Egypt and northwards into Syria-Palestine.” How early 
this transfer began is uncertain, The gradual movement of Semitic 


peoples into Syria-Palestine may be understood to have begun anytime 





in the course of the drought, and might be considered to have lasted 








throughout this period, though in the ea the drought 








‘movement across the Egyptian Delta (at this time a region of marshland 









and lakes) seems unlikely for shepherds and farmers. A route across the 





Nile and up the Wadi Hamamat is far more plausible if one sets th 


transference early, A late date, closer to 40 





Be. is p 
8 of proto-E 








jate for explaining the isolat 





pptian, because the 


lowering of the water table in the Delta and the lessening of the Ni 








Paldorient + (1973), pp.207-211, a 
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floc 


the Delta 





ight of the drought would have opened up large areas of 
id the Nile Valley to while at the same time 
Egypt would have grown more isolated from the West because of the 

wth of the Lybian sand dunes (optimal 


corresponding desi 








ca. 4000 Bc), The 





cation of the Ne 





Sinai and Eastern desert of Egypt 
would also likely have broken sustained contact with Afro-Asiatic groups 
into Syria-Palestine, allowing the development of the Egyptian language 

\dependent from Semitic 





}Ow (5000-4000 B.C.) geographically located 









© been during this period (the 
height of the period of extreme aridity: ca, 4000 B.C.) that West Semitic 





he North Central Semitic dialects which moved into 
ming into contact with Sumerian during the course of 





‘nium. The following subpluvial phase in Syria-Palestine 





to approximately 2350 8. (developing the intensive 


agriculture of the Early Bronze Age) also ted, in the course of the 
intense sedentarization of the region, to the linguistic isolation and 


individual 








\n of the early North Cent 





fal Semitic dialects that we find 
in our late 





ied and second m 





lennia texts." This process of language 
change in Palestine and Syria du 





ng the Late Neolithic and early 





Chalcolithic periods should probably not be understood either in terms 









wasion or of a disloc 





ion of the indigenous population 
By the Neolithic period the genetic mix in Palestine is already complex, 





and no known significa 





hange is i 





roduced during this transition to 
the Chalcolithic period, Moreover the level of material cultural existence 


of the indigenous population w 





h villages and towns of considerable size 








passing anything that might be expected in 

















Foe as secur wer Mesopotamia, H.J. Nissen, The Early 
West S Cn ThL. Thompson, The 

D P N Ne r best be understood in 
ote of a s Negev and Sinai during the subpluvial 
haleoith Bronze oscupation of the Sinai, when many areas were amenable to 
suing and some dry ag tha tothe period ofthe sixth and fifth millenin 
Afroasiatc linguistic dissimulation. Evidence for this can be drawn from 

population si Chaloolithic Early Bronze 1 and the Early Bronze Il 
Periods (For a summary review of these surveys, ThL- Thompson, The Setlement of the 
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Africa, makes it very difficult to view Syria-Palestin 
what must have been the very small number of Semitic agriculturalists 
and shepherds Africa in the 
course of these two millennia, Rather, the in 





ho moved into the r 





n from Nort 








nous population 
remained; the change was linguistic and gradual. In a process of 
acculturation and as a result of sedentarization and integration (perhaps 


ia), Proto 





after the dissimilation of Acadian eastwards into Mesopora 
West Semitic became first a second language and—with the inten 
sification of sedentarization in the Late Chalcolithic and Early Bronze 
Ages*\—developed into the domi 





ant, and eventually exclusive, dialects 


of the indigenous populations of Syria and Palestine, at a time 








considerably earlier than E 


2. The Early Bronze Age and the Deve 





Economy 


However speculative such reconstructions may be, they clearly suggest 


that the indigenous population of Palestine has not substantially changed 








since the neolithic period, In the course of the sixth- to fourth: 
millennium B.C, it became Semitic (linguistically understood) and, 


during the course of the Early Bronze Age establi 





hed a pattern of 
settlement and economy” that was characteristic of the region until at 
least the Assyrian period. 


The basic pattern of Palestinian agriculture, involving forms of grain 





agriculture, horticulture, viniculture and animal husband: 





established during the Late Chalcolithic and expanded during the Early 





Bronze Age, when the extent of the regional expansion of agric 





reached a degree unsurpassed before the Iron 








this expanse of agricultural re 





nal displacement, c¢ 
population, and intensification of sedentarization characterizing the 


Mediterranean mode of agriculture, was a significant climatic che 














the region beginning as early as 3500 B.C. and lasting until ximately 
2350 B,C, during which extended period considerably higher rainfalls and 

TTL. Thompson, The Selemens of Pasi . Wieshad 
1979); P. Mitcschedji, opie; H. Weippe 


ThiL, Thompson, ibid, p64, 








KL ILA BD 


Sanivui 
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cooler temperatures pertained throughout most of our region.” In the 





this aj 





arly part griculturally optimal period, the sea level and water 











areas of swamp and marshland dried up 





id opened rich usable fields to ag 





culture for the first time.” The 
opening of the Beisan area and the north central Jordan Valley to 


riculture, with the subsidence of 





ake Beisan to the present contours 





Galilee and the drying up of the marshlands of the 





ic period, permitted the develo 





ent of a region that was 








perhaps, through most of 1 





Bronze Age, one of the most densely 





‘occupied regions of Palestine.” Concurrently, a considerable extent of 








agriculture much of the lower Jezreel and the 








es prior to the fourth: 
millennium, which 





adually became available to agriculture only in the 








The Chaleolithic and Early Bronze 





ght about substantial deforestation as 
large areas were opened to olive production and other forms of 








horticulture and vinicul 
This period of agricultural stability and expansion, which with its 





n had undoubtedly established some regional 





diversification in the carly West Semitic languages and had also led 10 





ent of some considerable political structures, has led many 























3. P M. Weiastcin-Evron, opcit, ppg; VIM. Fargo 
1KG. OC . x at Tell el Hes” BA 41 (193 
AD. 321 ff; JL Bintiff, “Climatic Change 
A Quaternary Science in the Eastern Mediterranean Region,” in AF 
i WB ronment and Human Ecology in Egypt during 
c c he Akko Area,” Paldoriet 9 
086), 9937-48 . ications nto the Climate 














cholars 10 speak of an ing 
Bronze Period, While such an oft 
larger sites of Syria (above al ck of 
regional hegemony, the prim he ver 
settlements towards agricul uxury g 





nd of writing—that mainstay of jeaucracy—make it 








achieved any greater complexity than that ry 


nether one ought { 


mutual defense and th ince of cult 





speak in terms of petty kingships, chieftainships or more o 


headmen is perhaps, lacking text 








m of paramou 
understanding the integration of regional settlements in Palestine in 


terms of core peri 





hery relationships. Much of her argument seem 











important to an understanding of Early Br 
it may seem necessary 10 reject the rel mall amount of tra 
(with Egypt and its concomitant political ties) as critical 10 the 
Palestinian economy.” One need not go outside of P nd Syn 


auras 124 me 


to explain either the prosperity or the complexity of P 
























crops (above all horticulture and h 1 also grains), huxur 

of any complex Mediterrancan agriculture), in addition 

priestly, political and perhaps military “lite,” existed and can easily be 

it introduced some wealth 5, but these were 
Similarly, we do not need 10 look to a breakdow stional 

third-millennium, Un Pal a land bridge between 

had for other states of though during the Bronze A\ 











ATER PALESTINE 


was h 





and bridge. This geopolitically 
strategic location had little positive effect on Palestine's economy that 
had ever been 








ely self sufficient and was largely unaffected 
by the international trade that passed through its borders. It is hardly 





1¢ breakdowns of international trade both at the end of 





Early 





nze and at the end of the Late Bronze periods could have 
of themselves bre 
nthe Pal 





ht about significant and widespread deleterious 
tinian economy as to create wholesale dislocations 





n, and especially in so many subregions (such as the 
nd the Northern Negev) that were both far from and only 
le routes at the height of 














heir activity 


lestine has never been into the “higher” literate 











ia, Egypt or even Syria, The collapse of the 
rosperity in Palestine during the late third-millennium, 
introducing the Early Bronze IV-Middle Bronze | transition period was 





Early Bronze 











je depression, 





he political chaos of Egypr's First Intermediate 





y recurrent invasions and pillaging 
Amorites.® Rather, as the E 





rly Bronze prosperity w. 
Wigenous agricultural 








sperity, one m: 
{ sedentarization through 





ut the Mediterranean farming 
tof intensive an 








ansion of horticulture, so the great 








ze 1V 








he population of Palestine 





vived only through a widespread and extensive transformation that 








ntary modes of the 





y- This was most thorough in the marginal 


y and in ecologically fragile subregions such as the Judaean hilly, 








d basin, and the southern coastal plain, where the dislocation of 





tion was nearly total.” The roots of the disaster 





fercame the Eai nze Age in Palestine lie within the period 


villages and its prolific population. The 














prosperity of Early Bronze I! is 
of E 









arly Bronze 1V-Middle Bronze 1 it is perhaps one of 





causes. 





3. The Early Bronze IV-Middl 





ynze I Transit 








In ca, 2400-2350 the Chalcolithic and Early Bronze subpluvial climatic 
phase abruptly came to an end and was succeeded by an excessively hot 


arid period of drought that lasted until about 1950 B.C The shorter 





winters and longer, hotter summers, the lowe 





ing of the water table, the 





reduction of rainfall, and—in Egypt—the recurrent insufficiency of the 


Nile Mloods brought about an agricultural 





proportions, comparable to but much shorter 
millennium.” 
During this drought the a 





‘and valleys fell sharply.” The manner in which the population adjust 





to the climatic changes di 





fered markedly from region to region. The 
major towns of water rich Syria and Lebanon remain stable throughout 


this period. On the fringes of the agricultural zones of S 











especially into the Syrian steppe, there seems to be an in 
herding with an a 





mixture of some grain agriculture, especially in the 





better climate zones of A variety of 





1¢ uplands such as Jabal Bish 


Mesopotamian cuneiform docume 











from this region eastwards and partial 
North Mesop« 


migration of West Semites into 


mia and even further into the South 
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In Patestin 





he population of most of the major towns of the 
lowland valleys survived, but most of these settlements are noticeably 


limited to the areas alon; 








he flood plains of the major wadis and rivers 








(as in such areas of abundant water resources as the Beth Shan and 
northern Jordan valleys) and their size is substantially reduced, This 





ment dispersion is found primarily in the central and 








tal plain, the Jezreel, and the Jordan Valley. In the central 


hills, the impact on sedentary agriculture is even more marked, In the 





hills of Samaria and the Wadi Fari‘a, most settlements seem restricted 





to areas where there are permanent water resources. Moreover many of 


the Early Bronze locatic 





in the western, more horticultural areas of 
the central hills are a 





ned. This agrees well with the notable 
re around the G 





collapse of olive horticul 
Baru 


lee at this time noted by 





and Horowitz." The agricultui 





I areas in the central and 
Eastern zones are maintained, perhaps in 





\dicating an inabitity to maintain 





hortic nd a greater emphasis on grains and herding. In the 





areas of the hill country—and most noticeably in 





most permanent sedentary agriculture seems to have been 





the southern coast of 
ins. Unlike this 
ine, which in the Early Bronze Age had 


bandoned, as also seems to have occurred alon 





the Mediterranean and in the Beersheva and Arad Bi 





fringe area of South Pale 


provided a solid support of grazing to the farmers of the region, but 


which was the steppe and d 








ert, much of the northern 








pes of the central Negev during Early Bronze IV-Middle Bronze I was 





humance grazing and some more permanent 
ricul 





re. The situation in the Transjordan is comparable with most 


the agricultural sites that survived the drought having been found 


An adequate compreh cw of the history and settlement of this period sil docs 














sjordon, Syria sad Leh The reader might be referred 
S. Richards (“Th The Rise and Collapse of 

BA, 198 43) W.G. Dever (“From the End of the Early Bronze 

ig ofthe Middle Bronze Age,” Biblical Archaeology Today, ed. by J 





3-35) for recent bibliography. The 1988 ASOR lectures of 





lum fairly represent current evaluation ofthe period 
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‘long the fringe, the steppe and desert to the East and away fron 





rugged more horticultural amenable regions of the West, suggesting that 
there was a substantial but nevertheless partial agricultural collapse that 





forced the settlers 10 abandon the unterraced slopes of the west and to 





concentrate more on grains and graziny 





The sharp drop in the size of the population should not be ignored, 





and a shift over to more viable economies of grazing undoubtedly led to 





(confirmed by cuneiform sources). The small villages, hamlets, and 


campsites of the southern Transjordanian fringe, and especially of the 





central Negev, might best be understood as evide 


movement of West Semit ps away from Palestine. That is, while 





the basic West Semitic population was able to maintain its stability in 








the agricultural heartland of Syria, Northern Palestine and the 
Transjordan (albeit in much reduced numbers) by means of significant 
adjustments to the more arid climate, the agricultu ipheral 
regions became radically destabilized, forcing many a semi: 
sedentary economy of grain agriculture and herding, m: mw 





forced across the steppelands of the Transjordan and into Arabia. Du 


the course of the Early Bronze IV-Middle Bronze I period a linguistic 








continuum between Palestine and Arabia was maintained, although a 


dependable chronology for this continuum must remain uncertain 





Jable Palestinian pottery 





dependent as it is on the notoriously unde 
typology." 

With the end of the arid climatic episode around 1950 ac, a brief 
humid period ensued that lasted until about 1700 RC,” resulting in an 


expansion of the population and the resedentarization 








Palestinian periphery, including large areas of the 





the Palestinian Middle Bronze II period. With the renewed oriental 











towards village agriculture, the marginal settlemen the Central 
Negev, the Sinai and the southern Transjordan were abandoned, leadin, 
« Ponsibly, with Deve c J tothe m 

At least at the level of Bronze Age tech 

W.C. Overstreet et ali The W Archocologcal Pi V (Washi 
1988), exp. pp.a7at 

” AD, Crown, opeit p32, 32% D. Neer and A 
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lation of the south peripheral Semitic linguistic 


groups of the South and East (the forerunners of Arabic) from the now 
lo 





established West Semitic dialects of Syria-Palestine reflected in the 
Eblaite, Amorite, proto-Canasnite and Ugaritic of our third- and second. 
millennium texts, 

Over the past twenty years, the development of an historical 


perspective of the prehistory and early history of Palestine has 








hree periods of transition about which we 
knew very little in the early sixties. These periods are commonly referred 


to as “dark ages”: 1) The period between the neolithic and the post 





Ghazzulian or ta 
of Eai 
to thee 


te Chalcolithic (roughly 5000-3500 8.c,; 2) The period 
Bronze IV-Middle Bronze | from the end of Early Bronze II-III 
lishment of the Middle Bronze Age (ca. 
3) the transition from Late Bronze II 10 the Iron Age proper (thirteenth 
to the tenth-century 8.) 








100-1950 B.C); and. 








\erstanding of the history of Palestine 
were handled in the 1950s and 1960s with the help of widely accepted 








ut population destruction, migrations and especially the 





ically always ephemeral (and therefore attractive) theories of 
nomadic incursions. For the latter two periods, cuneiform studies, 


yptology and biblical studics were readily synthesized with what 





meager archacological information we had, creating an understanding of 


radical disruption 
e E 
and the Israelite m 


interpr 





population chan, 





and transition to the better known 








periods 





Bronze so-called city-states, the Hyksos “empire 





rchies respectively. This orientation of the 





tation of the “dark ages” as preparatory to the subsequent better 
known periods is important to notice, since it was really these later 
periods that were the known anchor and f 





us of interest. The 
interpretation of the “dark ages” as supplying a population base for 
uucceeding “cultures” marked the dark ages functionally as transition 
periods, and historical-criti 





ly without a substance of their own. The 





sept of invading nomads served to explain the end of the preceding 
th 
introducing the succeeding 





period by wipin slate of Palestine historically clean, and by 








y recreating a population that can be 
given meaning as an historical culture; i., by definition, one that we 


1 assoc the Early Bronze IV-Midde Bronze 1 Negey sites with Arab 
EA. Knauf; idem, Midian, ADPV 
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know, thus enabling us an unhindered progression from the Neolithic to 
the Early, the Middle and Late Bronze, and finally into the Iron 
While our understanding of all three of our preh 








alestinian 





dark ages have profoundly changed over the past two decades, the 
ronze and Middle Bron 


graphy today. As this 





transition period between the great Early 








civilizations appears most amenable to hist 





period has been examined in 





own right, the rapid change 
understanding that has come about has been im 





nense. As our ability 





create cultural coherence out of the data from the tr 





ition period itself 





has increased, we have suddenly become able to separate our historical 





pout the collapse of the Early B 





question: nze culture 





entirely distinct questions (separated by half a millennium) th 





related to the rise of the later Middle Bronze cultural hor 





The process towards this historicization and periodization of the 


Early Bronze [V-Middle Bronze I transition has been an interesti 








requiring the jettisoning of historical fictions about the 





of significant distortions about the Early Bronze and the Middle Bronz: 





periods as well, It has also been a process involving significant advances 


in our historical methods related to preh ds that have m 





us much closer 10 a coherent understanding of the soci 


evolution and fluctuation within the agricultural econ 





Palestine from about the middle of the fourth-n 





ninth-century &.C:, when Palestine found itself on thi 





Assyrian Empire, where history proper finds bot! 
political roots. 


Over millennia of the occupat lestine, the geographil 





ded and has shrunk; the s 





of the population has expa 





population as a whole has varied greatly; the proportions between town 


village and steppe dwellers has fluctuated widely; town and 








overpopulation, Nevertheless, these ch nd fluctuations have been 





variations in the fortune of what has ¢ a 





arly been a single pop 
amon cultural and chronological 


holding together a 


h time, In Pe 
disruptions and distocations are comm: 











thread throu nomic, political and historical 
ace in a landscape that has 


I statchood 








never known an indigenous transregi nan unrealized 
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eschatological future; the population itself, however, reflects an 
astonishing constant, 
The disintegration of th 





idée fire of a wave of I 





nd hungry nomads 
welling out of Arabia to overrun the Levant can already be noticed 
(ironically enough) in G.E, Wright's analysis of the Early Bronze pottery 
forms that linked the ceramic repertoire of this period unshakably with 
some of the most central and durable motifs of the Early Bronze pottery 
traditions, an observation, both thorough and irrefutable in its 
presentation, that stands diametri 





ally contradicting the assumptions 
both of a nomadic destruction of the E 





ly Bronze culture and of the 
n origin of its successor in the Early Bronze IV-Middle Bronze 1 
period. 





It is perhaps educational to note that some of the strongest primary 
adherents to the nomadic Amorite hypothesis (such as Wright) were 
themselves responsible for pointing out some of the fundamental 
contradictions to the theory that were eventually to lead to its total 
the 
mm Negev desert had been so 
influential in the early descriptions of the Early Bronze IV-Middle 
Bro uely steppe oriented and unlike the rest of the 
Bronze Age agricultural settlements of Palestine, was also one of the few 





dismissal. So, N. Glueck, whose early surface explorations along 
Transjordan plateau and the sc 












we L culture as wu 








major scholars writing on this period in the forties and fifties who had 
insisted on the sedentary quality of at least the Transjordan 
settlements.” K. Kenyon, perhaps the most adamant and coherent 
advocate of an interpretation of an Early Bronze IV-Middle Bronze | 
nomadic settlement in terms of an Amorite invasion, had, in her major 





jons at the unique oasis site of Jericho, sharply separated this 
period from both the preceding and succeeding periods, so much so 








lo require a dou! 
chi 


g of the Amorite hypothesis to explain both 





ze from the Early Bronze and an equally radical change to the 
Middle Bronze." Her understanding of the period as a unique 





Intermediate Period” however, encouraged an approach to this period 


nal dark 
age) as a cultural period in its own right and on its own terms, apart 


(for all the peculiar summary descriptions of it as a transit 











Bronce Age (Cambridge, 1938) 








es Oxford, 1967 
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from the Early Bronze Il and Middle Br s eventually 
led to a challenge of both the invasion and the nomadic aspects of he 
whi 











jon in the excavations of her student K. Pi 





qualities of the period in her public 
Finally, it was G.E. Wr 
major scholars worki 





ne of the las 
period the nomadic Amorite 
hypothesis, who, in his analysis of Mi 








I pottery forms 
marking out a variety of regional 








explain the chronological pr 





ession and process of the hy 


Amorite invasion, finally integra 


pothesized 


4 his teacher's observations about 








the close relationship 








ry with the Early Bronze forms with 





much of the archaeological evidence for economic and 
structures.” This ultimately decisively undermined the assumptic 


an external invasion. Finally, Dever's research and excavat 





Negev led him to accept the at least partially sedentary quality of much 
































of this period.* More significantly, however, his observations of the 

specifically regional demarcation in his potiery studies makes the 

necessity of looking at this culture in Palestine as a conglomerate of 

separate and distinct regional developments adamantly clear, and point 

to yet another significant feature nian prehistory. Palestine 

best been described as a “he llages” because of the 10 

regional factors that have determined the quality and form of th 

EB IV-MB I Horizon in Tran 48 ‘ 

pp.s7-63; idem, “New Vista BV CMB ‘ 
(9 64; idem, “Be'er Resisin—A Mi 

Qadmoniot 4 F 

at Be'er Re Hl Vv ’ 

pp.18-28, The studies of ‘ " i; 

Horwitz (*Sedentism ry Bronze 1V: A 75: 190 

p.ts-25) underscor ath 

period. Th. Thomp v an 

Further Observations See si 


Age,” Levant 21 (1989), ppt 
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Any assumptions of a transregional history of Palestine prior to the onset 
of the imperial aj ry Assyrian domination are hardly 


any longer acceptable. 





in the ninth-cen 





When we try tod: 





to put toge 





F a coherent understanding of the 
Early Bronze IV-Middle Bronze I period in Palestine, 
approach to the cu 





descriptive 





re of the region shows great promise. The 
indigenous nature of the population now appears unquestionable, both 
al 
culture shown in the pottery, the tools, the architecture, the burial 
practices and even the patte 


because of the increasingly obvious Early Bronze roots of the mate 








of settlements in many areas, but also 


because of the widespread rec 





ition of the indigenous West Semitic 
character of the earlier Early Bronze culture. The hypothesis of an 





Amorite invasion from the Syrian steppe, from Arabia ot from 
Meso; 






no longer explains anything. The basis of the economy in 
is also now recognized as lying in a combination of a 





griculture 
with a major admixture in sheep and goatherding, with settlement in the 


major valleys and agricultural regions concentrating in villages and semi 








manent hamlets, and with transhumant pastoralism dominating the 
steppe regions such as the central Negev highlands. Although the 





rsity in the form of regional settlement discourages the 
fe 





ation of any sing 





of economy as typical for the whole of 





sting, the assumption of nomadism as a dominant form must be 
abandoned in favor of these mui 





more complicated descriptions. 








g nomads as the cause of the massive 
and sudden 





arly Bronze towns and villages has given way 
to more ecologically and climatically oriented explanations for the 
gradual collapse of the Early Br 





nze civilization. This has been greatly 
helped by our ability to id 





atify a subpluvial phase in Middle Eastern 





about 3500 10 2350 RC that supported the major advances 
and population growth of the Early Bronze period. This 


by a period of severe dro 











subpluv 





ase was follo 





t affecting 


Palestine from about 2350 to approximately 1950 8c, comprising the 





period of Early Bronze 1V-Middle Bronze I and corresponding closely 
> the First Intermediate of Eg 

this led t 
n of the M 
regions, leading b 








In the agriculturally marginal regions 












a situation of severe overpopulation and 





jerranean form of agriculture throughout most 





P drop in the population and to an 





jependence on the more 





ain 
with a widening spread of the population into 
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the normally thinly populated steppe regions in the Transjordan and the 


central Negev. The heavier rainfall areas of Lebanon and coastal S} 





(unlike most areas of Palestine) were able to maintain the tradi 
f 
settlement in Syria and Leban 
Middle bronze Age proper then 
to the Middle Bronze culture in t 


tional 
ns of Mediterranean town and village agriculture. The continuity 








n throughout this period and into the 





allows for an explanation of a 











diffusion from the north into more mar lestin 
The Early Bronze IV-Middle Brc 


Transjordan and the Central Negev are to be underst 


¢ 1 settlements of southern 





harbingers of semi-sedentary or semi-nomadic settlement in Palestine 
proper comin 
from Palesti 


t of Arabia, but rather as a movement eastwards away 





imo Arabia at some 








.eriod prior to the full establish 
of the Middle Bronze culture in Palestine, and as ultimately responsible 
for the Semiticization of Arabia. 


Our limited knowledge of prehistoric Palestine has given us a 





view of historic process and change in early Palestine, centered on those 


t: the Early Bronze Il, the Middle Br 
Il, the Late Bronze Il and the Iron Il periods. In a simitar vein, 


cultural periods we know b 





historiography has concentrated on those major towns that h 


rendered extensive stratigraphic development during these well known 





periods, The paradigms of development and evolution and the confirmed 





observations of transregional cultural change (which we learned to 








;rous coherent periods) have been use 





too long as interpretive models for both the regional and chronologi 
gaps in our knowledge 





The longevity and pi 





continuous stratified remains in onze 


Bronze Il and Iron II can no longer prot 





norm for the late prehistory of Palest 








picture, The all Palestinian cultural continuity that they display (along 


with their prosperity) reflects unique 





supporting an interregional and international trade in whi 





agricultural heartland of Palestine took a small share in the 








civilizations of Mesopotamia and Egypt. However, Palestine itself has 





never been able to maintain such a high culture in its own right. Even 





the view of the great tells of the agricultural heartland duri 





their 








Rateup te eteece 
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peaks of prosperity that sees them as so-ca 





d city-states, is a wrenching 
distortion of the realities found through excavation, Village scrub 
farmers, living in 





es, hamlets and small market towns of a few 
thousand people at best, are all they ever were, with only fragments of 


high culture derivative of the Egyptian and Syrian civilizations. Those 








towns that were able to maintain contact with the greater world during 
the Early Bronze II, Middle Bronze Il, Late Bronze II and Iron Il 


periods do display patterns of cultural development and processes that 





permit descriptions of an historical progress firmly anchored to relative 


and. absol 





ute chronologies, allowing for those transregional and 
international correlations that are the focus of histories of the ancient 
world, centered on evolutionary and developmental themes, However, 
the rest of Palestine, and the rest of Palestinian prehistory-especially the 








«d dark ages—cannot be integrated into such histories on the basis 





Of what are thoroughly tra 





regional and international developments, 
that quite simply did not significantly transform them, For these regions 
(and for greater Palestine during these lesser historical periods) it is not 
Chronological process or evolution that provides us with a workable 
" 


d with an examination of regionally defined and 


historical framework, but it is rather an increased focus on bro 
periodization (couph 
lin 











sd cultural change) that can open the way for a more accurate 
understan 
and Mid 


g of Palestine’s history. The great tells of Early Bronze IL 








Bronze II provide us with fixed chronological benchmarks, 








but the historical cultural distance between those benchmarks cannot be 
traversed with a traceable line of transition, whether cultural or 
chronological. The lack of coherence and continuity in stratigraphy (both 


in the region as a whole and on individual sites) are not so much a 
failure of information as it is rather one of the factors that demands 
understanding and interpretation! 

The Early Bronze IV-Middle Bronze I period of Palestine is neither 
nal p 
nor is it a univocal concept representing a single trans. 
Palestinian culture. It is first of all a chr 


simply a trans 





ess between the Early and Middle Bronze Ages 











‘onological time span (ca. 2350 
BC. 10 1950 B.C) during which a wide spectrum of largely regionally 
restricted ecological, economic and cultural changes and events occurred, 
arkin igricultural depression with 
many different modes of survival undertaken by the population of 





in each region, seve 





Palestine as a whole. M 





died; many left; many changed their economic 
modes of their lives; many stayed on in such impoverished conditions as 













to lose many of the cultural and technological abilities of their ancestors. 
The explanations of transition, however, both from the nze and 
to the Middle Bronze lie largely outs lation ne itsel 
and are international and ecolc 

Finally, historical descriptions of the pal cultural developmer 
within the Early Bronze IV-Middle Bronze I period of Palestine, and 
4 pervasive extent within the entire pre-Assyrian history of the region a 








4 whole, might gain in clarity if 





dependence on models of linear ch 





transregional in nature, and if we take more seriously the ecol 
mentation of Palestine into many distinct 





geographic 








isolated cultural subregions. Those changes that develop 
Negev highlands hardly affected the cultural procession 
Transjordanian plateau, and that itself b le ech 

Valley near the Sea of Galilee, and even less in the upl 
Palestine or along the culturally more volatile Mediterran 


region had its own internal history of development an 


indeed did overlapwith that of its neighbors, but wh 





maintained its own continuity and economic integrit 





incompletely in pre-Assyrian ine a transregional power 





influence these disparate regions to such an extent that they 





It may help us a bit in this confusing process of making hist 


of prehistory if we entertain for a moment the seeming contradiction o| 











4 German concept introduced into Palestinian archa in th 
handbook on Pre-Hellenistic Palestinian archacol ently published 
by H. Weippert. This idea may help us to grapple with greater dexterity 





the plethora of contradictions in which all historians of Pale 


enmeshed whenever they deal with chronology, both re 











not a side issue of little importance. It ra s at the heart of ne 
every difficult problem and nearly every sharp divergence of opinion w 
face in the field today. The problem of interpretation that Weippert 


focuses on is conceptualized by her as the problem of th 






Gleichzeitigkeit des Ungleichzeitigen is, the “conten 
what is not contemporaneous.” The problem is on 


ital pat 





chronological dispersion of cultural di 





the many regions of Palestine, as w the related pr 








regional dislocations in the more localized pr 
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ssion and diffusion. The issues are less contradictory but no less 
problematic if we use examples to clarify. Settlements that show the 
classical cultural pattern known as Early Bronze III may be and at times 


sous with some settlements of the so-called earlier 





Early 








re Il period, and this even when the Early Bronze III 
settlement shows a development from and continuity with a truly earlier 
Early Bronze II occupation of the same site, Early Bronze IV 
settlements may succeed without a lapse in occupation from Early 
Bronze II settlements, while elsewhere in Palestine Early Bronze Il 


cultures dominate. Similarly Early Bronze IV A, B or C settlements may 
be ex 





temporancous even when the designation of these periods as 
successive has been hard won through stratigraphic or detailed ceramic 
studies. It has long been recognized by 
Midd! 





ny scholars that much of 
Bronze IIA is contemporaneous with Early Bronze IV-Middle 
Bronze 1,* and we have no evidence whatever that the cultural 
devel rly Bronze Ill A and B, Early Bronze 
ronze IIA are steps that are in fact 








IV A, B and C, and Middle 






followed within even a single region of Palestine, and, moreover, we 
know 





at we have a lack of correlation between regions, as well as some 


evidence to suggest that re 





ns in the Northern Jordan Valley and 
perhaps the Jezree! have what we might describe as a faster chronological 





k than what might be 





und in more isolated regions such as the 
highlands or the Transjordanian plateau. It is time to accept the 
necessity of a much more complicated chronological history of Palestine 
than we are used to dealing with. We need to question our confidence 
ina sweeping comp ry of the Early Bronze IV 


Middle Bronze | Period, that can understand Palestine as a country so 





hensive and linear hi 








overrun with steppe dwelling nomads 





f the desert that the agricultural 
heartland of Palestine lay abandoned at the same time that the 








ecologically more difficult in plateau and the central Negev 
teppelands found a dense population of agriculturalists and 
shepherds.” The way out of such anomalies should proceed through 


increased atteni regional histories of the many discrete cultures 


loitation of Palestine left behind in the millennia 








EARLY BRONZE IV 








long process of becoming a heart 





es: the domaine, not ¢ 
shepherds. 





kings and emperors, but of scrub farmers and 





4. Middle Bronze I and Early State Development 


It is in the prosperity of the Middle Bronze II period that Palestine first 





gives clear unequivocal evidence of sedentary state forms, at least in the 


lowlands and in a handful of towns in the larger intran 





ntane Valley 








of the central hills and the lower Galilee such as Sheche 


a Hazor, In 





Egyptian texts, most notably the “Execration Texts” (ca. 





ac 








personal dynastic leadership of local 





seems well established in several possible forms 








political structures is assumed with the much later An od (and 





not radical 


it seems safe to conclude that the Egyptian Empire did 





alter the indigenous political structure), large areas of Palestine followed 


the forms of city-state government that had been long established in 


Syria and Leban ‘i 


n, and included even in Palestine som 








protecting most larger towns, as well as the pottery t 


character of the material culture, generally underscore Palestin 








on the southern fringe of the px 
Syria. Not that the heavily fortified Palestinian towns apart fron 


ever approached the size and power of their northern contem 





We do not know the effect of their power beyond th 





environs," and their size need not require a function b 





subregional centers for crafts, markets and local defense 
be Palest 
second-millennium, one might profitably use that 


a sociologically derived systemic mode! to desc 








chicftainship, with a central town, possible 








and a periphery of small hamlets, with t nships between 





core and the periphery largely restricted to an agriculturall 





subregion. The many small villages and hamlets that have 








Hazor is notable exception . know 


trrreeree’ 








t 
a 
t 
f 
7 
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well bey 





the im 





nediate peripherics of larger settlements, however, 
ically independent and self sufficient 
10 the extent that they display subsistence forms of 
nally oriented. Settlements that are dominated 
by cash crop industries such as herding, and olive and wine production 





are best understood as econom 








agriculture that are re 








of necessity involve large 
nal trade network. Altho 


wer through fami 





litical frameworks fostering an inner 





gh some forms of subordination and 








alliances, economic specializations, 
ilitary hegemony 





larger regions must have developed, 


s, however 





jerarchical, do not seem, except for a few 
exceptions such as Hazor, to have been institutionalized in any form of 
larger re Even as late as the period of the Egyptian 


empire tians maintained a military hold on the region in 





competition with the Hittites to the north, local political ste 





hardly bureaucratically advanced bey 





nd a primitive form of oriental 
despotism 





{ little consequence to the broader social or political 





economy, and one must think of the “kings” and the councils of these 


city-states at best as village headmen, chieftains and landowners, 





dependent more on their own personal influence and wealth in land than 
on any civil bureaucracy or class structure for their power. 


The well known story of Sinuhe is particularly instructive in this 





regard,” as, apart from a reference to Byblos, this fictional story 





portrays the whole of the land of Upper Retenu (ic. Palestine) as a land 








ds, whose “prince” is not the king of any great 
city or small empire, but resembles rather a clannish or tribal chieftain. 


E 





en the town oriented Amama letters of the Late Bronze Age" do 
jot envisage any considerable bureaucracy, but rather small, largely 


olled) 





independent petty chicftainships, able 10 be protected (and ¢ 





by very small numbers of soldiers 








pe northern wns of Acco and Achuv (M.W. Prausnite, “Acho, Pain 
Amara liters related Sh fer a wonderful illustration of just 
> For text, K. Galling, Testbuch zur 





EARLY STATE DEVELOPMEN” 


In spite of the relative prosperity of 





ihe Middle Bronze II period, it 
is, I believe, surely a mistake to expand the Kamose Stele’s reference \ 
the fifteenth dynasty’s Apop 





is as a “Prince of Retenu” into a thesis 
a Hyksos empire in southern Palestine,* let alone to see this as 


Supporting an understanding of the so-called Hyksos rul 





southern extension of a Palestinian empire! A. Kempinski's su 





of a fifteenth dynasty Egyptian empire, centered in southern Pa 





and the Delta, in competition for ¢ southern Levant with 








the kingdom of Aleppo in Syria, as an immediate predecessor of the 


eighteenth dynasty's imperial control of Pé 





stine in competition with the 


Hittites” too readily translates linguistic, cultural and trade 





relationships into direct political and military control. Whatever the 





significance of 18th dynasty propaga 





the West Semitic linguistic connections between Palestine and Egypt 











hardly need such an imperial explanation. The fifteenth dynasty's base 
Of political power was wholly Egyptian, albeit oriented to the Egyptian 
delta,” and the caricature of some of its rulers as n™ (hg3 h3 
s.w/) is little more than a reflex of the eighteenth dyr Theban 
proclivity to exclude the Delta's Semites from th tanding of 
What they felt was truly Egyptian. This “foreign” hegem the 














fifteenth and sixteenth dynasty over Egypr that had reduced « 
4 region sandwiched between the territories of the Asiatics from Avari 
in the north to that of the black Africans in the South.” The N 

Asiatic as far as Cusae (25 miles south of He s) and the Delta or 
upper Egypt is also referred to as “the land of the Asiat This 

call Asiatic dominance was overthrown when Thebes reasserted its 
control over Egypt and drove the “Asiatics” (‘3mw under 








Ahmose I. The connections between this d at the han 








Of the founders of the eighteenth dynasty and the establishment of the 





Egyptian empire in Asia is at best a ne, Thutmosis I's campai 





J. von Beckerath, Unter 





isgpten, Ash 23 (1964), pp 

"A. Kempinski, opie. pp.t97-224, esp. pp 

" J. Von Beckerath, op.cit, J. Van Seters, The f Ni Me 

ANET, pp2saty 5sall. Less tend “ ed 
three power 
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into Rete 





wm being more than a gener: 





jon distant from Ahmose I's 


conquest of Av 





s and Sharuhe 


The three year compaign after the f 





ll of Avaris against Sharuhen 





has led many scholars 





0 look for this site in southern Palestine on the 


h of a much later reference to a Sharuhen in Joshua 15:6, and to 





stren 
identify it with either Tell e! Farah South or more recently with Tell el- 
Ajjul. The Egyptian text, however, seems to imply that the fighting took 

iace not in Reve 





at al 





pl but in a region in or close to the Nile delta. 


There is indeed cor 





iderable evidence of Egyptian influence in the south 
. of Palestine and at the site of Tel! el-Ajjul from the period of the Second 


Intermediate.” However, the extent of influence and the quantity of 
Egyptian material remains (including finds of royal seals) hardly matches 


the comparable finds along the trade routes of Palestine from the earlier 





twelfth dynasty.” To assume a direct Egyptian military and political 


control on the basis of such limited evidence when close trade relations 
offer an adequate explanation seems unwarranted.” Wherever the 
Sharuhen of the Egyptian texts might be located,” the battles for Avaris 
and Sharuhen scem militarily much more oriented towards an eighteenth 
dyna: 
of Th > included campaigns into territories to the 
south of Thebes under Ahmose I, Amenhotep I, and Thutmosis 1. Only 


bes had established political control and acquired a monopoly 








sritory under the authority 






bes, which had al 











after Th 





f power throughout the whole of gps, did the eighteenth dynasty 
under Thutmosis III, a centur 





after Ahmose I, develop ambitions for an 





empire in Palestine. That some of the fifteenth and sixteenth dynasty 
pharaohs bore West Se 





ic names is only to be expected, given the 
prevalence of West Semitic speaking peoples in the Delta since at least 
the Old Kingdom and probably since predynastic times, as well as 
Egypt 
the Sin 


-conomic involvements in the copper and turquoise mines of 











apparently indigenous nature of West Semitic groups 











Eastern desert.” Simil 





not only in the Delta but in E 





many religious and cultural ties t between Egypt and P 


hardly gives warrant to assu 








dealing with close neighbors, both of whom have ex 








ary Semitic speaking peoples trav 





v, Sinai, and the Eastern desert of Egypt." In fact 


Steppe, the Neg rf 








given the geographical contiguity of the regions, cultural discontinuit 
can be expected only in extraordinary t uch as that of the 
drought at the end of the Neolithic period). Direct evidence of a 


substantial material continuity between 





abundant from the Late Chalcolithic thr 





Whether or not there were existing p 





separations by borders. The importance 


and Palestine is well 





communication and exchange between E 
supported in the archaeological levels and is particularly marked dur 





the twelfth dynasty and 





Inter riod on both the 


Egyptian and the Asiatic sides of the Sin he collapse of 








Egyptian-Palestinian trade lasting through at drought of the 





First Intermediate (Early Bronze 1V-Middle Bronze 1) period, overland 


trade is clearly reestablished during the twelfth 




























throughout the rest of the Bronze Age until at least the reign es 
"The roles ofthe deserts and steppelan vt . 

d Palestine, supporting » se 
erature. I. Finkelstein (opt, 1979) 
(London, 189311); AH. Gardiner 4 i 
(London, 1952-55}; and especially a numberof v RC 

‘Le ‘Temple d'Hathor & Serabit el-Kha 

1978), and his important monograph: Le B - 

archacological expeditions: B. Rothenberg g7aj | Beit-A R 
Gophna, "The Early Bronze Age 4 . i 

8 (1981), pp.128-135; R. Coben, The S Cental Neg 
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je between Palestine and Egypt during the Middle Bronze period 
ta phenomenon that can be appropriately explained cither by an 
alestinian Asiatic rule in Egypt or one of an 








hypothesis of a S} 


Egyptian 





pire in Asia. Rather, the evidence of close cooperation and 
mutual exchang 








more than we should expect from 
the nat 





business of neighbors with significantly diverse and 





contrasting econot 
00d rel 


ies. Certainly not all of these interchanges reflect 





nS, Support and mutual beneficence. Quite the contrary! 


Some of them, indeed, in the form of confrontation and antagonism 





expressed or implied, underscore the necessity of seeing these two 





litarily separate, For example, the great wall 
built 








apparently maintained throughout at least the 
twelfth dynasty, was built at great cost in order to protect Egypt from 
fn 
1 by Asiatics, Such a physical barrier clearly marks 
he Eg 


marauding Asiatic stgw and hryws* as well as to control access 











n into E 

th 
against Kempinski and Giveon’s claim of twelfth dynasty imperial control 
of Sox 





a frontier to the East of 





tian delta” and speaks very strongly 





mn Palest 





‘One needs more than small punitive expeditions, 





purposes of trade before speaking of 


empire. If Palestine’s prosperity and stability during the two most 





significant phases of the Mid 





dle Bronze period were dependent on a 
South Palestinian Asiatic empire, then the situation in both 





alestine 
and Egypt, following the overthrow of the so-called Hyksos, would 


certainly appear anomalous. The reign of Ahmose I, and the wa 





against 





both the delta and the southern part of Egypr that ensued, does not mark 








any radical shift in these regions in cither settlement patterns or material 
cultural development. Moreover, the practice of Palestinian 
Archaeologists of marking the date of the transition from the Middle 





Bronze to Late Bronze with the hegemony of Ahmose has not a single 

argument to support it, except that of an undifferentiated 

wish 10 harmonize Palestinian ceramic typologies and stratigraphic 
stini 








sequences from major 





mn sites with a presumably superior 
chronology based on Egyptian a 





tic changes, Such Palestinian 
chronologies, however, are only truly stre 





wgthened when they stand 
independently and coherently on their own chronological footing, This 


pertains, unfortunately, neither in Palestinian ceramic typologies, which 





at this time have only the most general coh within the context of 











relative chronology, nor, indeed, in linke 








which are frequently dependent solely on the assumptions of ceramic 


chronology or even less dependable artifactual an 





analogies. This admittedly pessimistic pic perhaps particularh 





pertinent to this Middle Bronze-Late Bron nsition wh 





synchronisms between Egypt and Palestine have been both long s 
and arbitrary, Kempinski’s pertinent suggestions of separating Palestinian 





chronology from Egyptian politics entire 


substantially raisi 





\e date for the beginni 








1600 BC, has much to recommend it," allowing 
overlap between the final years of the Second Intermediate in E 
the beginning of Late Bronze I in Palestine 


During the Middle Bronze II period, Egypt's influence in Palestine 








found at most major sites in the southern half of Pale his is not 
the situation, however, throughout the whole of the Palestinian region 
In the northern lowland areas, and especially along the cc trip, 
many aspects of the material culture of the M nze Age indicate 
that the most dominant foreign inf e identifiab 





from Syria and Anatolia and had do 








is strongly marked already in the earliest Middle 
Bronze ITA ceramic repertoire and cont th cri. 
In fact, the parallels are so clear that many ¢ Sof th 
period had understood the Middle Bronze II hai 


migrated from the North, bringing an already Jong established Syria 








culture into Palestine with them by way of B) he interpretation of 
K. Kenyon, which was dominant through the sixties, had understood the 
earlier Early Bronze IV-Middle Bronze I transition period to have been 
a period in Palestine that had come about by way of a ation 


or invasion of West Semitic “Am 





understood the transition to the 














occurred as a result of population m rom the 
northern coast near Byblos south an i 
A. Kempinski, opeit, 233 

Beginning of the Middle Bronze Age, ASORDS § (W be. 198 . 
excelent summary discussion of the Anatolian and Mac tex 


id 
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his dissertation and subsequent early publications, Will 





am Dever, 





maintained this concept of “Amorite” invasions 2s explaining the 


anomalies of both the Early Bi 





nze IV-Middle Bronze 1 transition 


period as well as the succeeding Midd 





Bronze Age, By the mid-1970's, 


howev 





perhaps influenced by growing objections to Kenyon’s 
hypothesis,” D 





wer reasserted his teacher's G.E. Wright's understanding 
of an indigenous Early Bronze IV pottery repertoire that had argued 
for a cultural continuity with the previous Early Bronze period, and 





ied for the substantially indi 





igenous quality of the Early Bronze IV. 
Middle Bronze | material remains," while attempting to maintain the 


connections with “Amorite” invasions with the 





eculiar assertion that 





although both “waves of ‘Amorites™ came from the same steppeland 





those responsible for Early Bronze IV had come from a 


seminomadic culture” and had (therefore?) brought no distinctive 














culture them, adopting rather that of Palestine, while the second 
migration (that responsible for the onset of the Middle Bronze Age) had 
already been “f or wholly urbanized” before its entrance 

Without attempting to explain “urbanization” on the Syrian steppe or 
to offer a cause for such a tion of sedentary groups, Dever 





nevertheless moved decisively away from Kenyon's dominant 





(erpretation, and by 1982" had clearly joined a growing consensus 





at not only re an “Amorite” invasion theory for Early Bronze 


IV-Middle Bronze I but understood it to have been both substantially 


















we 966; idem, “The People of Palestine in the Middle Bronze 
A. Haldar, Who Were the Amorites? (Leiden, 1971); M. Liverani, “The Amorite 
p nd ou Times, ed. by DJ. Wiseman (Oxford, 1973), pp.100-13%; ThA 
WG. Dever, “The B Middle Bronze Age in Syria-Palestine,” Magnalia 
nce The Mighty Acts of M. Cross et alii (Garden City, 1976) p38, This 
was Suppo h ents of A. Haldar, opcit, M. Liverai os 
WG. D R. Coh Report of the Pilot Season of the ‘Central 
ev Highlands (1978), pp.29-45; idem, “Preliminary Report of the 
Second Seat ighlands Project,” BASOR 236 (1979), pp-tt-60 





Final Season ofthe ‘Central Negev Highlands 








indigenous and sedentary. A strong mixture of pastoral 





important aspect of the Early Bronze IV-Middle Bronze 1 economy is 


recognized by this new consensus, and this is generally understood 


have been of a transhumance pattern in at least the Negev region. 








The minor dispute that still exists a 
arly Bronze IV-Middle Bronze I period to the 





transition from the 
Middle Bronze period proper, with P. Gerstenblith and J. Tubbs 





explaining the changes in the Middle Bronze II pottery r 








result of technological development and as reflecting resu 





jerstanding this revival of the sedentary 





with Syria, and Dever still un 





lowland culture as in some way associated with “Amorite” migrations, 











is hardly any longer significant. Dever’s excessive dependence on pottery 
typology as an indicator of historical and et in Pale 

seems inadequate, and we have no reason to follow him here 
Gerstenblith's comprehensive treatment adequately closes this debate 


There seems today little reason to dispute the continuity of the Earl 
Bronze and Middle Bronze civilizations. Both the Early Bronze IV 


























1K, Prag, Th ui Bronze Middle B A 
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‘Continuity and Migration in jh Levant re Third Mi aan 
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ofthis entire period thoroughly puzzling. x ‘ 

is particularly bang pretation perio’ appe © 
analyses of G.E. Wright, K. Prag, ‘ 

well balanced discussions that ex 

(oped, ppos42fL) and H. Weipperts new 

Relationship with Syria and evant 15 (198 , 








es 


ee 





remnant 
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Middle Bronze I and Middle Bronze IIA periods seem best explained in 
terms of their indigenous Palestinian qualities. One might understand 
the radically chat 





ing patterns of settlement and demographics in terms 
ly shifting 
inean type of economy, centered on the cash crops of 
cereals, oil, fruits, wine and herding, to more limited regionally oriented 


dic collapses and shifis of economic 


of the internal subsistence strategies of Palestine, periodica 








from a Medite 














even peri 
dependence to 
pursuits. 


Because of the cash crop orientation of a Mediterranean economy 





ards a dominance of grain agriculture and_ pastoral 


such a comprehensive perspective of the economic patterns of settlement 
in Palestine draws atten 





to both international and interregional 
relation 





hips as a significant component of prosperity throughout 


Palestine. These had impact on our understanding of the development 





and stability of towns and cities (especially along the major trade routes) 
as well as of regional and interregional political changes. The strong 





s of the early Middle Bronze pottery with sites in Syria give 


extensive evidence of a close and dependent 1 





lationship of at least 
northern Palestine on trade with more prosperous Syria. It is particularly 
in terms of the developm 





at of the Bronze industry in Palestine (which 
requires the importation of tin) that all 
of the Middle Bronze A; 
fortifications find their context in the trade networks of Mesopotamia,” 


the technological innovations 








including those of pottery, architecture and 


eventually foster 





the developm 
forms. By the Middle Bi 
place within this international 


of towns and “city-state” political 





ze Il period, Palestine had taken an integral 





rade network, and continued to take part 





in the intellectual and cultural development of the cuneiform world 


throughout the remainder of the Bronze Age, even subsequent to 








tine’s conquest by Thutmosis III and its political and military 

the Late Bronze Age 
The universally recognized prosperity of the Middle Bronze Age in 

Palestine (parall 





subordination to the Egyptian emp 





ire duri 








Hed in Egypt with the rise of the twelfth dynasty that 
developed trade relations with Byblos and along the coastal region of 
southern and central Palestine and into the Jezreel) reflected a growing 
southern extension of Syro-Mesopot: 





mian culture throughout most of 
the southern Levai 





This prosperity led to an increase of population 





marked by both the development of large fortified towns throughout the 
s and 
the land. 


re affected 


lowlands and to an extensive spread of small sedentary vil 








hamlets throughout the most favorable 






Not only the more richly watered regions of 





by this growth, but substantial numbers of s were scattered 
throughout the upland valleys as well, and some evidence exists of at 


least seasonal occupation of the more arid small steppelands of the 





eastern slopes of the Palestin 





ian hills and of the fringes of the great 
Syrian desert.” ‘This surge of population and th 





rosperity that 
supported it seem to have lasted for some three centuries (until ca. 1600 
B.C). While the rise of foreign influences and international trade 





relations closely corresponds to this growth and prosperity (and certainly 
furthered them and marked the character of 
period), neither trade nor military involve 





ure of the 








at from outside seem 








sufficient in themselves to have caused these changes. Nor, as we have 
argued above, does there seem any significant evidence for a substantial 


influx of population form outside Palestine in the form of Early West 





Semite or "“Amorite” migrations, whether or not they had derived from 


@ sedentary or from a nomadic background."* Before a migratory 





Middle Bronze I! Palestine, movements out of the agricultural areas of 





Syria and Lebanon, or migrations resulting from a massive 





in the region of 





overpopulation of the Syrian steppelands (« 





Bishri) need to be manifest. Rather, the return to prosperity and a rapid 


Population growth throughout Syria and Lebanon are everywhere 
apparent," The steppelands 








also seem to be developing nthe 





unprecedented prospe' 





Mari texts in the growth of extensive steppeland tribal systems living in 











symbiosis with the sedentary societies of the agricultural zones along the 
5p, pP63-65, A valuable bibliography i pp7t-7: 

™ Following, eg, either W.G. Dever kK. Ki 

A. Kuschke, S. Mittmann and U. Miller, Archdooicher Survey in der nivdlche 
Herbst 1972: Repon on a Prehistoric Survey in the Bigs Azoury), BTAVO 14 
(Wiesbaden, 1976); K.C. Simpson, Setloment Patten Margins of M 
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Euphrates from at least the eighteenth-century Bc. That is, the 





the Levant is of unprecedented expansion during 
Bronze 





jod in sharp contrast to the depression, conflict 
pation that seem to have marked the drought periods of the 
sixth-fifth millennia and of the end of the third-millennium. 

AP 


patterns in Pal 





mary cause of the changes in the economy and settlement 





during the Middle Bronze period was the radical 


cchanges in climate and the c 





in of effects that followed. These seem 10 
rained throughout the Levant. There is considerable evidence 
today for understanding 





positive climatic change after c 





8. with a rainfall regime somewhat wetter than today’s norm obtaining 
in P 


evidence in Egy 





tine {rom approximately 1900-1700 8..”® that corresponds with 





for higher than normal Nile floods from ca. 1840-1770 
B.c™ From the sixteenth-century B.C, however, the climate of Palestine 
was much 





roximately the same as today or perhaps slightly 
more arid. While these fluctuations in climate are rela 





ively moderate, 





ts on the econon 





stine and on patterns of agricultural 
exploitation in a region so close to the I 


periods of pi 





nits of the Mediterranean zone 





perity and expansion of land 





use as well as of famine and the abs 





ndonment of marginal lands. Two 





examples of 





ich climatically oriented shifts in economy and settlement 


might be drawn: A) The pattern of olive exploitation indicates that 





Middle Bronze II production is considerably exp 
the 


nded and maintained 
throughor 





hern part o' tine during this period, in sharp 













R. Kup N mM np des ros de Mar, Bibiouhéque de 
Faculté de in 8, 1987); M. Klenge 
sjaminiven zur Zeit der Kénige von Mari Berlin dissertation, 1958); idem, 
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contrast to an apparent drop in production during the 





Bronze 





period,"* B) The settlement patterns of the sites of the ‘Iron hill 
Bronze period, 


indicate that the typically sharp summertime drop in the water table in 


where settlements are extensive during the Middl 








this region (which, even in the best of years, has led to the seasonal 





failure of wells and springs) apparently created a barrier to settlement 


during the substantially drier Late Bronze period. 





5. The Late Bronze Period: Economic Stress and Regional Collapse 








Perhaps the most extensive changes in the history of the transition 
the Middle to the Late Bronze Age in Palestine occur in the changes 
settlement patterns. These changes correspond well with a gradu 

that 
B.C, OF slightly Tater. In contrast to thi 





warming trend and a shift towards drier conditions from about 16 





continued until about 1300 





extensive 





cographic spread of agriculture during the Middle Bronze into 


many marginal areas along the fringe of the Mediterranean climatic zone 





(most noticeably along the southern coastal strip, the central and 





Judaean highlands, and the Shephelah), the climat 





destabilization of farming in these 





Bronze period resulted in a marked 


marginal regions. This created significant gaps of occupation that lasted 






throughout most of the Late Bronze Age in scores of the marginal 
subregions of Palestine. This dislocation and abandonment is most 
marked in the central hills, This destabiliz ginal collapse is 





commonly associated with the end of M nze TIC, In terms of 





historical causation, it is important to 1 hat this process of 





change began already long before in the course of the 





fifteenth-century) of Egyptian eighteenth dynasty military hegemony over 









the Palestinian coastal plain and central lowland valleys. Egypt's imperial 
thrust into Palestine was not punitive, but was related to Egypr's attempts 
to establish and maintain overland trade routes with Mesopotamia a 
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Syria." This establishment of an Egyptian imperial pre 





ence in 
Palestine was not at the cost of the prosperity or security of the lowland 
settlements. It is particularly difficult to identify this long term 
deterioration of the general prosperity of Palestine with either Egypt or 
the region's inclusion into the Egyptian “empire.” Rather, the already 
existent internal economic stress 2 








d partial collapse seems to have led 
to a comparable and perv 





ve military weakness throughout the region, 
certainly creating by the fifteenth-century a situation in which Palestine 
was particularly vulnerable to any attack from outside and hence ripe for 
domination by an ambitious and resurgent Egypt. Militarily, there was 
little in Pe that would incline the Egyptians to resist the 
temptation, and the growing consolidation of the Hittites further 
northward might indeed have precipitated just such a takeover, It should 
be stressed here that the often cited geopolitical and trade centered 





estin 


economic role of Palestine as the indispensable “land bridge” between 
the stronger and more advanced civilizations of Egypt, Anatolia and Syria 
is a role that Palestine first began to play only as a consequence of the 
Egyptian conquest. It 





a role that is uniquely structured by imperial 
designs, not one that ought to be viewed ahistorically and as somehow 
intrinsic to Palestine. The vast majority of earlier trade between Egypt 


and the greater states of Asia did not move over! 





nd at all but 
Proceeded by sea by way of the Phoenician and Syrian coasts. Southern 
Palestine was a peripheral market for Egypt and of interest primarily 
because of Egypr's metallurgy and mining interests in the Sinai. Interests 
in its lumber, olive oil and wine had only begun to be explored. 
Northern Palestine lay rather on the fringes of the cuneiform world of 
Syria and Mesopotamia. Palestine's increased direct involvement in 











uy, while frequently stil maintained (So 1M. Weinsein, “The Egyptian 
Empire 





assessment,” BASOR 241, 1981, pp.1-28), apart from issues of 








evidence, does not make sense either militarily or economically, and certainly docs not 
‘explain the desertion of so many sites and subregions of Palestine. Especially 
the steady decrease in the wealth and material culture ofthe low 









Part of the Late Bronze period in contrast to the relative 


Egyptian involvement in southern Palestine during th 





perity resulting from the 
hirteenth-century (N. Na‘am 











1 Egyptian Occupa 





Canaan,” JEY 3, 1981, pp. 





85, esp. 
ie, 198s p63), 
and explorations along the Vie Maris by E. Oren (opeit) and the 


vidence he gathers demonstrating the exiensive exploration of this trade route of 











‘empire in Asia. Evidence forthe use ofthis route 
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international trade during the early part of Late Bronze II 


region’s increased political vassalage to Egypt probably affected economic 





stability positively, although it does not seem to have resulted in any 
sustained economic expansion until the fourteenth and thirteenth 


centuries, during which the occupation of the major tells of Palest 








increased sharply.” The revival of the lowlands during the Amama 


period from the Middle Bronze-Late Bronze transition’s economic and 





demographic depression underlines the positive impact of the Egyptian 


presence during Late Bronze Il, and argues strongly for viewing the 





reduced population of this period as relatively prosperous in the history 


ng biblical scholars who 





of Palestine. The widespread views ai 


a period as havi 





understand the larger towns of the Amar 





only nominal 





state of internal disintegration and intercity strife under an 





control of a somnolent Egyptian empire needs considerable revision. 





It seems particularly unlikely that Egyptian power had had any contact 
whatever with the marginal areas of the Palestinian highlands during the 
sixteenth-century, where Bronze Age settlement patterns suggest the 
most radical dislocations t 

‘Once the Middle Bronze-Late Bro 


from the end of the so-called Hyksos rule in Egypt and from the 





we transition has been separated 


eighteenth dynasty’s imperial aspirations, 





arly definable external 












R. Gonen, oid. pp3-65, 








.) and K. Kenyon (“Palestine in the Time of th 
Bightoenth Dynasty," CAH vol 2.1, London, 1971, pps 


ogy of 








new impetus in biblical scholarship 











Conquest of Palestine,” £728, 1978, pp.93-105), and . 





(opt p.70).N. Nataman (opcit) JM, Weinstein 








The tendentious function of 0 
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moral support from the 





we read them as direct reflections of reality 
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ly difficult to identify for these changes in 
terns, particularly because of the regional nature of the 
1 mark the shift from a Middle Bronze to a Late Bronze 
ny areas, and especially in those in which Egypt did take 

of the 





settlement p 
dislo 








horizon. In m 





interest in the oo 





perial period, substantial continuity is 





patent and the changes involve what might generally be described as an 
extensive economic depression and decline, with the larger towns playing 


an increasingly signifi 





nt role. In other regions the change is marked by 
collapse and abandonment of regional agriculture, and apparently the 
more isolated a region was the more extreme were the effects on the 


local economy. Our interpretation of these changes suffers for lack of 





adequate chronological criteria that might serve the whole of Palestine 


We have every reason to believe that this long transition from Middle 





Bronze IC to Late Bronze II did not occur everywhere at the same 


time." 





The departure from the many discrete ai 


e Mi 





d isolated small agricultural 








lets 0 Bronze hill country, corresponding 








ined relative chronological changes in the 





f stratified sites that survived the transition, 





marks a distinctive pattern (in spite of a potentially erratic diffusion of 


material culture) of diminishing agricultural activity and reduction of 
population, consequent upon the breakup of the stability and prosperity 


that were characteristic of the Middle Bro 








Age in all regions of 
Palestine. In the agriculturally sensitive Judacan uplands, for example, 
the collapse, of the sedentary population's hold on the region was near 
total. This collapse brought about a considerably extended wilderness 
d not end unt 





period th 





new settlement of the Iron II period was 
lennium later. A similar though by far 
more limited disaster affected the Galilee, the central hills, the southern 


established more than a half-n 





coast, large areas of the Transjord 





n and most other marginal regions in 
ine. Neither international politics nor trade were fundamental 10 
these changes and had little in 








nce in their onset. The causes, rather, 
seem to have been indigenous to Palestine and in their roots economic 
and agricultural in nat 





fe. That those regions most severely affected 
were the same areas that had been desedentarized during the much more 


severe drought of 





ird-millennium B.C, seems significantly to 
dn 








point t 





rds climatic factors and 








ht as the efficient cause of the 





“ONC 





Middle Bronze IIC collapse as well as, 





Bronze sedentary popul 
fra 





le areas of Palestine 








‘As we have already mentioned, lowland settlement 





gionally maintain 





stressed and impoverished, is at leas 2 
the Late Bronze Age, with a number of the larger tells of the lowlands 
and greater intermontane valleys giving evidence of substantial continuity 
with the Middle Bronze Age." The Late Bronze towns are, however, 
considerably smaller and materially poorer, and most are probably 
unfortified,"* perhaps as a result of an E 





yptian imperial policy that 


may have found it more efficient to deal with unfortified vassal states 








than with potentially contentious rebellions. The Egyp! sence in 
Palestine continues through the onset of Iron I until at least the reign of 
Ramses VI, when the Egyptians apparently withdrew from the Jezree 


On the strength of the Amama tab 





this presence did not lead to direct Egyptian rule 





territories, but rather supported indigenous dynastic 
larger towns through forms of vassalage with the aid of E 
and communications with the Egyptian court. The base of power of 





these town rulers, although strengthened by their alliance with Egypt 
seems to have been entirely local and regionally limited, oriented 
economically to land ownership and politically to family alliances. W 

that economic foundation weakened, as it did precipitately at the end of 
the thirteenth and the beginning of the twelfth centuries, established 
political strength also began to disintegrate. Neither the Egyptian 





presence nor the ultimate withdrawal of Egyptian power from the area 





under the Ramesside pharaohs was the cause of such decline a 








impoverishment. Rather the Egyptian presence delayed the collapse, and 
withdrawal was itself a response to the economic deterioration that 
he Western 


world. Viewed historiographically in terms of “/a 








overtook not only Palestine b 





Mediterranean 






presence of Egyptian troops and the maintenance 





trade and agricultural economy they promoted, tog 





political cohesiveness that supported the local dynasti 





enabled the sedentary population of the most fertile re 
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to survive a long and serious economic depression at a significant level 


of stability and culture throughout most of the Late Bronze Age, at a 





time when the population of less favored regions had been entirely 
dislocated, 
Apart from the te 


the major towns, large areas of the central highlands and of Juda 





tories immediately under the political control of 





mediate areas surrounding such towns as Hazor, 


Shechem, and Jerusalem) unde 





ent a transition away from sedentary 
2 agriculture to distinct marginal 





‘onomies during the post Middle 





ve Bronze IIC n fact, throughout P 









lestine, settlement in outlying 
villages and hamlets is almost entirely absent during most of the 


eeding Late Bronze Age."* Given the extremely long period 





owing this desedentarization and the large territories involved, one 


might expect to find a furthering of differentiation in the population and 





the gradual devel and subcultures 10 reflect a 





distinctive ethnicity. Direct evidence f 





1 the emergence of such groups 
in the ma 





iA 
i 
‘3 


al regions of Late Bronze Palestine prior to a new process 





of sedentarization in these regions that begins only at the very end of the 





Late Bronze period, is extremely limited. Direct archaeological evidence 


for any of the various forms of nomadic pastoralism is absent. However, 


in the best of circumstances such evidence is rare, We do have 








less some limited textual evidence in Egyptian texts of the 





period, most notably from the Amama archives. R. Giveon and O. 





Lore fe recently produced excellent studies of a large number of 
texts that refer to non sedentary groups of ‘apiru and Shasw associated 
with J and. steppe regions of Palestine."* The appelative 





arly in the texts of Amara) is used to refer to acts of (OF 





bands of) brigands, and scems to refer to the social status of groups 





conflict with some of the Late Bronze rulers. It is, however, not used 





as the name of any specific ethnic group in Palestine," Rather, the 





texts refer t 





poverty of other personal disaster 





had been relegated s of society, had Jost normal status and 


M. Weippert, opcit, 1967, pp.6871. The potential 
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lived as vagabonds, surviving as hired laborers, mercenaries and robbers. 





They 





re neither farmers nor pastoralists, nor distinctively nomadic or 
sedentary, but lived apart from the ordinary patterns and norms of 
society, The threat that they posed for the established Late Bronze social 


order reflects something of the depth of the economic depression and 





the inability of the sedentary population to assert control over the 





marginal lands beyond the immediate 





cultural zones." The term 
Shasw (probably related to the cuneiform name Sunt) nd, 





the other hi 





refers to West Semitic groups who lived over a wid 





including the Transjordan, the fringes of the Arabi 





as well as some of the marginal areas of Palestine. This extensive spread 


of the Shasw and their frequent association with pastoralism, suggest 





that they might reasonably be identified as steppe dwellers, occupyin, 
the grasslands and marginal agricultural areas of the Levant from the 
ies Valley to the Eastern desert of Egyp 


n texts of the second-millennium are particular! 


periphery of the Euphre 








Egyptian nor cuneifor 





clear in the specific identification of ethnicities, and the references to 


Shasw and Sutu include a number of distinct ethno-linguistic and triball 








differentia 











West Semitic, and closely related linguistically, and perhaps historically 





to the peoples of the first-millennium who established a tier of ethno. 





regional states in the Transjorde In c 








underclass of the Amama tablets, the Shasw do not seem to directly 





derive from, or have been in 
heartland of Late Bronze Pe 


larger marginal areas bordering Palestine. Whether many 


mediately indigenous to, the agi 














numbers had been or 
the Middle Br 


displaced then as Finkelstein and 


nally created as a result of the destabilization o 











y reflect the population 














J, Bottero’s studies ofthe ‘ D 
Entre Nomades et Sddentain A 6 (19 

Before the Middle of the and Mitlena 5 8 - " 
81 Finkelstein, The Archaeology of the fale : 0 RB, 
Coote and KW, Whitclam, The Eme fae in d, 19 


Weippert, op 














as I believe more likely, the origins of such 





madic groups ultimately 





late to even earlier periods in the development of marginal economies 


ds that are reflected i 








he stepp. 


in chaeological remains from the 
Chaleolithic 


arly Bronze I and Early Bronze IV-Middle Bronze I 
yet difficult to determ 








ne with any precision, since 





continuity ‘occupation of the steppe during this more than two 








is not yet verified." The existence of pastoralism 


ety, developing social structures largely 





independent of the agriculturalist sedentary population, may go back to 


as early as the Neolithi 





period, when the grasslands of the steppe and 


indeed even large areas of inner Arabia were capable of supportin 











fifth-millennium. 





tinuity in material culture 
wn at all, proceeds only by reference to the sedentary 
le Varieties of known economies (in mining, metal 





alism, grain agriculture, horticulture in oases, 





le they demonstrate the pot 





tial of these marginal 








rt significant population in a large spectrum of forms from 





ak for such a potential diversity of 
peoples with both regional and chronological distinctiveness that it 


seems highly arbitrary to identify any spe 





fic contributive factor in the 


growth of non sedentary social structures as causative and originative 








le Bronze IIC, a drought had created 


f the highland 





icultural population 
illages and hamlets of the whole of P 





ern and eastern grasslands, and indeed 
ppe region, would have suffered an even greater 

reasons than the greater vulnerability 10 
er fragility of their ecc 





‘omies, While one might 








rightly suj joader diversification of the agricultural economy into 
me resistent subsistent strategies such as pastoralism, one 
might also expect that steppe dwellers, and primarily the transhumance 





the woodlands and hill country of central 








response to the abandonment of th 





s by agric 
Frequent changes in the patterns of land use—what 





nt be described 


as desedentarization—occurred in more recent h 





nes, affectin 
not only the hill country but many 








All known 





periods have involved si \cursion from the steppe."* It seems 





wholly inadequate to understand such population shifts as entirely 








indigenous to a single subregion. One mu 





not only the Mediterranean zones of Palestine p but the much n 





expansive steppeland: ‘ders. Given the immense chronological 








gap in sedentary exploitation of the central hills and the many 


subregions of lowland Palest 











Bronze period, but, in some regions lasting well into the Iron ni 








efforts to identify the dislocated populations of Midd! © 1IC with 
movements towards resedentarization at the end of the Late Bronze 
Period, during Iron I and at the beginning of Iron k adequat 
justification. That some such pastoral a indigen 





to greater P 














questionable. That other populatioy involved is equally 


patent, 


W-D. Hitteroth, P mn ¥ 7 vO 3 
(Wiesbaden, 197 
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THE LATE BRONZE-IRON AGE TRANSITION 


1. The Collapse of Late Bronze Civili 











From the period of approximately 1200 to 100% which was a 
tumultuous two-century long period that witnessed many radical changes 
throughout the territories bordering ¢ astern Mediterranean) ther 





is abundant evidence in support of a long per Jrought and 





recurrent famine that capped the long economic ai 





the Late Bronze Age. The extensive deteriorati \ 
basin shoreline is closely correlated with a 





eee 








rising temperatures from 20°-3.0" C. above normal, had becon 
particularly acute around 1200 8c. During the mil m, 
cooler, welter climate returned to most of Europe’ and rai q 

in the Near East again reached a level comparable 1 of modern 





times,’ At the close of the Late Br 


sharp increase in aridity took place throughout the Near East, 











period of aridity is closely analogous to a similar but less intensive 
drought that struck Palestine during the la! tur 
A.D, which had been partially responsible for a se . 
deterioration that overwhelmed this part of the Roman emg 

AP. Harding, “Introduction: Climatic An ¢ c 
Later Prehistory, ed, by AF. Harding (Edinburgh, 19 . 

IN, Shchadeh, "The Climate of Jordan in the P (A 08 
ppas-a7, exp. p26 

W. Notzel, "The Climatic Changes of Mesope 8 
(1976), pp.t1-24, 3p. pat: D.L Dooley, w 

f the Mycenaean Decline (L Ww 
Neuman and 8. Parpola, “Climatic Chan 

and Babylonia,” INES 46 (1987), pp16 

D. Sperber, “Drought, Famine and P Amnorsic P , 
































S of a scarcity 
nf ply, in regions such as southern and eastern Palestine 





ed 








demarcating agricultural from 























jeppelands) even relatively minor Muctuations of climate, when 

maintained of recurrent over year sult in serious ecological 

° mn with radical political and social consequences 
¥ Desiccation become arked in arcas where irrigation isn 
: employed.> Although Js in rainfall uctuations have 
particularly harsh im nd marginal zones such as the 
f southern coastal pk Basin and the Judacan hills, prime 
c agricultur such as the central riverain valleys or upland regions 
i ically very high rainfall patterns display a greater resistance to such 
F; drox equenth eater stability in settlement, In 
2 cr when rainfall in the Upper Galilee drops 15-20 
i low the norm, the reduced precipitation is still adequate to support 
5 A forms of dry agriculture, albeit at lower levels of productivity 

















How he same weather may lower rainfall in the Beersheva 
Ba as much as 50% or more, drying up grasslands and, if the 
ght f ars, transforming agricultural land to steppe and 
ey 4 In truly arid and steppe regions (where 
pastoralism is a more dominant aspect of the economy) the population 
is most fected by drought when its severity and duration cause 
h we f the water table and a reduced availability of 

ul razing and subsequent severe 

real rf n which the region may 

more stable regions that normally support a form of 


ny, @ change in the rainfall patterns, when 





Jong standing, radical changes 
mn; for example, a study of wood charcoals from 
sites in the highland area just north of the Negev indicates 





ranean to Saharan vegetation forms. 








transition from the 
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end of the Late Bronze to the Iron I period.” In other areas, where 
irrigation agriculture is supported or where rainfall is normally 
abundant, the onset of a period of severe aridity can be particularly 





disruptive and ultim 
indigenous drought resistent types of vegetation in the immediate area. 
Both water and wind erosion also dramatically increase with 
conditions. 

Hum 





adaptation to drought (which can be either constru 








destructive to the environment) also affects the agricultural economy by 





opening new areas to settlement and clo 





others. In n I settlements in the region of 
Manasseh? A. Zertal argued well that many of the 


to agriculture as a result specifically of the use 


ecent article on the 





sites became open 

















water storage, an adaptation to drought conditions that had far reaching 
consequences for the sedentarization of many areas of the central 
highlands, In the Shephelah, however, which lies closer to the border of 
aridity, a very moderate incursion of agricult uilement in area 
away from the major wadis during Iron I seems to have precipitated a 
major deterioration of the natural habitat that resulted in the 





irreversible deforestation of the hilly regions and brought about the 


onset of severe erosion. It is possible that this deterioration was caused 


by extensive herding," In contrast to the Late Br id to the 





© periox 





carly part of Iron I, when olive trees were ant in many of the 

















marginal areas of Palestine,” the extremely long duration of the 
Science inthe Eastern Mediterranean Region,” C ‘ 
AP. Harding (Edinburgh, 1982) p » 
iil. Thompson, The Background of th AR wi 
lam Clark." SOT 9 (1978), pp2-43 
A. Zerta, “The Water F 
Economy in the Eater Me M 
Helizer and E. Lipinski (Leuven, 1988) pp 
"VIM, Fargo and K.G. O'¢ E 
Jordan Valley,” SHAJ It w 












































drought sharply decreased the presence of olives in these regions 






sometime before the end of Ira 


the existence of extended drought from ca. 





The clearest evidence 





1250 to 1050 BC. is found in indications of a severe drop in sea level 








that corresponded to the end of the thirteenth and the beginning of the 


twelfth-century.” Alth 





h sediments from the Dead Sea do not give 





evidence corresponding to this Sea nge during the Late Bronze 


Iron Age transi 








the measurement of patterns of Dead Sea 





fluctuations “may be largely insensitive to any but the most drastic 








nd closely to 





periods of change." In contrast, ocean levels corre 





change in both temp 






ture and rainfall patterns 





obal climatic change as the 





roposed a g 





cause of the Mycenaean decline and collapse that closed the Late Bronze 


Aegean.” In reviewing this hypothesis, P. Alin confirms the 





theory to explain the widespread deterioration of 








s to explain 

















th ns so evident in excavations.” The dissertation of 
Avy Ed c ‘ PP 
H er vp W. Fair in 
2 Const 191 (1976), pp.as3-as9, RW 
1 M 8000 Year imatie Record of the ‘Doubl 
¢ AFM » pps2-67, 9 
Me , by KH. Hinal (Beelin, 1977) pp.at 
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D.L. Donley confirmed that the existence of a climatic change (dated to 


ught conditions as 





approximately 1200 B.C.) that had brought about 
posited by Carpenter for Mycenae, was synchronous throughout the 
hemisphere. Stiebing placed the peak of this drought between 


1200-1190 B.C. and related it to references to drought and famine in the 








Hittite Empire mentioned in Egyptian texts invol n sent 10 
Anatolia from Ugarit during the rei 
ER. Dup 


civilization of Ugarit, altho 





of Merneptah. na very 





fine dissertatic at has argued very persuasively that the 





h greatly weakened by the effects of the 





drought that had seriously depressed the entire region, had been 


destroyed neither by the drought itself nor by the invasions of “Sea 





Peoples” coming from the Mycenaean region. Ri ‘i 


her, long standin 





drought conditions had brought about such widespread impoverishmen 





ical structures,” th: 





at Ugarit, and a consequent weakening of the p 





the population of Ugarit was prevented from rebuilding after the city had 





been destroyed by earthquake in 1182 8.c. This suggested reconstruction 


of Dupont is particularly attractive in that it clearly indicat 








climatic change alone—in such a well watered prime agricultural region 


as Ugarit—was only one of the factors in bringing about the end of this 





complex society, The drought was responsible for the diminished 





of Ugarit’s society 10 rebuild once the destruction had occurred, but it 





did not itself cause the destruction, In addition to the climatic shift (and 








here the analogy to Mycenae is apt), yet other specifically h 




















* DAL. Donley, Anal Winter ¢ Passer 06 the T M 
Decline (University of Wisco 1, 1978) ppA27- 134 
 H, Stiebing, “The End of the Mycenaean Age,” HA 43 (198 
Out of the Desert? Arch 1 Exodus-Conquest Narratives (Bi 189) 
cially regarding evidence for d xis On 
might also profitably consult the article arinkman, “Sé Surveys and 
Documentary: Regional Variations and Secular NES 43 (19 apy 
Mesopotamia 
ER. Dupont, The Late History of Upan W Union ¢ 
See the very perceplive article by M. c 





severe conditions of ses 
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events caused the destructions of the Late Bronze towns, and these must 
be sought in each distinct subregion of the Mediterranean basin.”* 
Whether by earthquake 


and political structures, many of the Late Bro 





military force, rebellion or the collapse 








were destroyed during the course of the thirteenth and twelfth centuries 








jcultural regions of Palestine, Some, like Hazor, were 





much impoverished conditions with a substantial alteration 


ff political structures, Some were abandoned, and still others like 





Megiddo maintained their occupation and survived throu 





hout this 
difficult period of transition. It is in this context of significant 





the agricultural heartland of Palestine that we begin to 
find new settlements occurrin 


and major highland va 


g both in the well w 





4 lowland regions 





leys, but also in some of the marginal, previously 





more sparsely occupied subregions ¢ 3, 4S the population sought 
an ever larger area of subsistence in face of the falling productivity. The 
earliest of such new settlements seem to have been concentrated in the 


coastal plain, and are found along the trade routes.” Within the Late 





mbination of a sharp reduction in the 





nerease™ in the number of smaller 
the coastal plain represents an overall drop in 








0 the inability of the 


larger towns to support their populations) into smaller, economically 









responding to 


the deve! 





{Iron I pottery forms) a similar pattern of change 





ccurred in the Jezreel and Beth Shan valleys. The dispersal of the 


»pulation re marginal areas seems to have progressed, involving 





not only the lowlands but ding into the isolated regions of the 
c an 1 E as well. The drastic changes in the 
cupation of these high ions ultimately led to the long term 
ution of social, political and cultural entities: away from the control 
the town centers, leading to a gradual development of regionall 





pecially in regard to the Mycenacan 









organized society, a devel 





political structures of Sy 


2. The Central Hills of E 








As described in Chapter 4 above, Zertal’s and Finkelstein’s regional 





studies of the early settlement of Ephraim and Manasse 





attempt t 
give an account of Israel's origins geographically in terms of the 


settlement patterns of the central hills. Fundamental to their argument 





is the chronologically oriented settlement sequence that they establish. 


Finkelstein has refined what Zertal originally argued: that the proces 





Of initial sedentarization along the eastern steppe fringe of the central 
de 


nomads that ultimately developed into a region wide occupation of the 


highlands during Iron I indicates a gradual ion of semi 








hills on the basis of subsistence According to Zertal and 





Finkelstein, this process invol y defined “shift from 
cereal to olive orchard and vineyard production 
Echoing the earlier proposals of Albrecht Alt,” Coote and 








Whitlam have deve 
Finkelstein’s hypothesis of the ori 


8 suppor wment for Zertal’s and 


of the central highland settlements 











A. Zertal, Arubbath, Hepher,o oe m 
dissertation, 986); 1. Finkelstein, The Are race Sedan f 
pp8?-95 AIA 93 (198 a 

C. Edens, ib, p29 








elaborated —in th 
Me Archaeol 
Implications," Advances in Archaeological Meth cory vol 8 by MB. S 





al Record on Sedentariness: Recog evclopmncet 











fe lerthoice de Mansssé,” La Protohsole d'ivae, ed. by E-M. Lape Paris, 1996 
1. Soggin, Einflrung in die Geschichte lets und Judas (Darmstadt, 1991)- Neith 
Lemaire nor Soggin deal substantially with the d sociolog 

in which Finkelstein (op.ct, 1988) and NP. Lemche oa) h Ah 
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Palestinian steppe dwellers and pastoralists.” Similarly 


stu rly hi 








land agriculture by D. Hopkins and L. Stager 





illustrate the efforts of Zertal and Finkelstein to define what 
they understand as a subsist 





nce economy in the Iron I central hills, 





Zertal and Finkelstein (somewhat inadequately) attempt to explain 
in of these settlements solely in terms of the resedentarization 


of seminomadic pastoralists 





nally deriving from the Middle Bronze 
IC period. This is partially the result of a 100 narrow focusing on the 


highlands alone. Even more questionable is their seemingly arbitrary 








n of the steppe fringe settlements in the eastern sector of the 
highlands as the earliest of the carly Iron I settlements, not to mention 
their assumption (on the basis of site quantification alone) that 
settlement expansion moved from the fringe to the agriculturally richer 
areas of the central zone 


However dissimilar 





ettlement at ‘Izber Sarta may be, G. 





Ahlstrom reminds us that as a result of Finkelstein’s own excavation on 
the site, we have one of the very earliest of these highland settlements 





hat, both in terms of geography and material culture, can be closely 
associated with the settlement of Aphek, which lies on the edge of the 
“oastal plain.” With Ahistrém, I find Finkelstein’s argument that Aphek 
was already destra 





d by the time of the foundation of ‘ber Sartah 
unconvincing. Aphek is kr 





wn 10 have survived at least until 1230 #.¢ 


Much of the ‘Izber Sartah pottery shows clear Late Bronze deri 





Iso from Beth Shan V1-and Late 
er, ‘bet Sartah did not survive into the 


with parallels not only fr 
Mycenaean IIB. M 





























i else's views onthe ethnicity of Irom 1 Israel, now: I. Finkelstein, 
nerge Canaan: Cons sinstream and Dispute,” SJOT 1, 

D. Hopi hs Canaan (ShelTeid. 1985); er, “The Archacology 

e A F 60 (1985), pp.1-3s. This interpretation i also 
pporte t 5 . he Stad (K also RB, 

y : 7 {specialized industries oF “cash 

GA f. Chapter V 
wing the chronok er, “Takuheinw and 
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following Iron II period. Both its origin and its demise fall within the 
disturbance marked transition period. 
settlement at ef-Tell (dated by its m 


jon and remodeli 


The first Iron 





recent 
the 
D-1125 and 1125-1080 B.C. respectivel 
ma Al 


archaeological remains of et-Telf has frequently been overwhelm 








excavator to Iron IA, with some expa 
beginning of Iron IB: ca. 12: 











followed a very similar patt ugh interpret 


1d by 





attempts to associate these levels and destructions with Joshua's story of 
Ai, us well as by efforts to identify the ethnic allegiance of the villagers 





of this ancient settlement," there seems lit rant from the 





excavations either to affirm the historicity of Joshua 7-8. of to identify 





the ethnicity of / 





inhabitants.” An agricultural background for the 


g and rock 





settlers of er-Tell is strongly suggested by the use of terrac 











sins) associated with 
individual dwelling units” Moreover, the pottery associations relate 
readily to the regional traditions reflected in the final Late Bronze level 


of nearby Beitin, Unquestionably, Callaway’s efforts to associate this 





settlement with the sedentary, a 





icultural population of 








the Bronze Age, seem fully justified. It is important to note, however 





that the question of whether ef-Tell of Iron I is to be identified as 





“Israclite” or “Canaanite” (“Hivite”) d 








(like ‘Iebet Sartah) with indigenous agriculturalists 





Finkelstein himself departs from Zertal and makes a significant 


distinction between the settlements of Manasseh and those 


winds, and 





n is largely based on ecological 





Ephraim.* The distine 





extends into questions of settlement history as well. Unlike Ephraim 


(and in contrast to the near abandonment of Ephraim) Manasseh 
possessed well watered and fertile valleys that supported a considerable 


L 
continuity of Ma 





1¢ Bronze population, Consistent with this, Finkelstein argues for a 


s Iron [ settlements from the Late Bronze Age 








LA. Callaway, opel dem, “Excavating Ai (EX-Telly: (964-191 909 
p.18-30; and the ertcisn of Z. Zevit, “Arch " atigrap 





7-8" BASOR 251 poss 


A. Kuschke, “Hiwwiter in Ha“Ai?™ Wort und Wahvheie, AOAT 8 








Neukitchen, 1973) pputtS-11 


7 LA. Callaway, opt. 19 





































this region out of the indigenous 





I believe, is an accurate revision 
theless raises rather serious difficulties for 





thesis regarding both Ephraim and the central 





hills as a whole demarcation between Canaanite and Israclite 
hnicity can be so substantially relaxed as Finkelstein does for 
Manasseh, then what reasonable grounds docs Finkelstein have to 


maintain it elsewhere, particularly in neighboring Ephraim? Moreover 


ae if Zertal’s Manasseh was settled during Ir0% 





I by originally sedentary 








onecring farmers—and there were 
rable numbers of them—kept out of the agricult 





ly. most 
























ied Not ont need to deal with the issues of the ethnicity and 
13 a specific direct settlement from East to West, must be 
pastor. ad previously established a central cultic shrine there 
n this way, he was able 10 disassociate the alleged cutie installation 








pm the Iron I period, but 
¢ of a Late Bronze I 





temple 





ble function on 
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that site. In describing the fragility of Finkelstein’s argument, D.C 





Schley notes that the discu 





ms of the cultic shrine intrins 





undermine the equation that Ii 








equivocal interpretation concerning the economic 





inhabitants, and in spite of a gap in site occupation, what the evidence 





Of Seilun does show is that this settlement also reflects continuity with 





the earlier Bronze Age occupation of 





Two other major sites in the central hills, Beitin and Tell Balatah 





understanding the nature of the highland 





important 








region. The reports of the Beitin excavat 











to evaluate critically, The Late Bronze II town had been di 
fire and reoccupied shortly thereafter. This early Iron I occupation w 
much smaller and considerably impoverished. Its architecture and potter 
(compared by the excavators U i Mirsim B1) a 

little immediate continuity with 1 ious Late Bronze II 

two earliest phases of Iron I, dated to the end of the th 





twelfth centuries, were also destroyed b 





not show a stability of occupation ui 





til Phase 3 (or possibly phase 4) 





when the vil 
II period, The fire destructions of the Lat 
Age levels reflect a period of c 


age began to expand and bec town in the Iron 

















We find elsewhere both in the cent and through (th 
regions of Palestine and the whole of the we nean. Th 
evidence does not support, however, the hypothesis put forward by 
Finkelstein of an extended period of peaceful seden n of 
pastoralists. Rather, the continued disturbances of the lowlands are also 
mirrored in the highland: 

Thanks to the very careful excavations unde by ASOR from 
1956 10 1969, the site of ancient Shechem (Tell Balatah), gives us a very 
clear picture of the changes that highland population at 
least in this always very important region rthern central hills. 











UL Ke E L - 
* Fora he excavations ce especially GE. W 
Biography of a B (ew York, 196 

shechem,” BA 32 (1966). p 9 





































ed at the end of the fourteenth or 
enth-century, and the resettlement (considerably 





uch smaller) continued occupation of this very rich 





ough the Iron I period. The material and ceramic 





iderable continuity with the Late Bronze period and, 








is pattern of major 









ew nts at an economically depressed level is 

f S during this same period in the 
rs Seilun an he Iron I occupation of Shechem 
¥ nds in a great fire, Region: n, however, continues throughout 








land settlements of Iron I are hardly 





slopes of Mount Ebal, a site with a large 
and considerable evidence of agricultural activity, wa 





he excavations uncovered 





cigns of Ramses I or Il) from 





the end of the thirteenth-century through the twelfth-century. ‘This site 





uity between the end of Late Bronze II 











i ations of settlement patterns and changing 


























ransition he almost universal tendency of archacologists and 
istorians 1 mark too sharp a break between the Late Bronze and the 
Iron semis entirely anted, driven more by the need 10 find 
an historical context for Israel than by legitimate historiographical 
ncerns related 
N less, wh Finkelstein’s arguments for supporting 
their hypothesis t ron Age settlers are resedentarizing 
pastoralists, and a that the very earliest of these 
‘ettlements lie along the Eastern steppe fringe of the highlands, are 
nd deb at best, they are not, especially when sharply 
limited atirely 1 Jeed, a pastoral clement among 
he earl r region, at least of a transhumant variety, is a 











The structure of Finkelstein’s analy ettlemer 













































from pastoralism to horticulture, res . pat 
chronological process of settlement intern 
relationships that existed between contemporary settlements, the 
trade, and the I of the pradual unification of th 
centralization { 
The now well established discussion concerning the inte ; 
a bipolar concept suc al j 
Hopkins does) does not solve the issue, but 45 our at 
to the weaknesses of any such assumption. Herd 
economies based on symbiosis (of whatever deser t 
rather mixed market based ies, necessarily tied 10 b 
must speak of trade relations between such a t j in 
assumption of “dimorphism” as an adequat 
highland settlements without h at evidence that t set 
what we are dealing with. That dimorphic econon er 
the Middle Bronze Age along the upper Eup rea 
help our understanding of the rent f 
Lake, Pason , 

















away of changing 





‘onomic and sociological realitie 




















has argued that we 





have archaeological grounds 10 








dat least a mixed economy of herding and grain 









erritory of Ephraim during Iron 1, and that this form 
ularly clear in the earliest part of the settlement 

indeed, does not see the archacologically based 

atterns to imply dimorphism, He rather suggests that the 
lement indicate a regional process and direction of new 
pment in the highlan nis has led him to the 





indigenous 10 greater 











we eastern desert fringe, the central range and 




















¢ northern He argues that the settlers 
ww ping a major expansion of settlement 
h hern slopes by the end of Iron I, The 
' s ns came during Iron II 
f retation on an alleged statistical curve of 
jent and ing from East to West; from the 
f the high: d to the more rugged slopes to 
1 hwest. He u ands this transition as a 
e ¢ f ne that had been dominated bj 
a a 7 pmy dominated by the 
nean mix of gra fruits, nuts and wine, Most 
in draws i tal historical conclusion that this, 
nent proce n | Ephraim should be understood 
jement began not through an initial introduction of 
a 1 unterraced desert fringe, the north central 
B au. The settlers are to be understood, 
agriculturalists from the lowlands and Lat 
¢, but rather as pastoralists, They were at 





and gradually introduced terr 








n this, Fink 
of Alt, disa 





















































pastoral Tot a, Peeming ; 
Fopbistcaion in Fikelnici’s vty Of cierncatpanerns wii Ki wo 
feasted aie, och Gori Nera quis 30 MAL aCe 
Tieneebaai peeves ious Hodes, and would fend 
prcvabbiza greet Gtinces en tis hypothsie Nevertheless, 
fine Hopkin’ argomoutr ich ied, homoves, oer 
age teeny alex ie Cr cate paseo 
country), Finkelrci's hypothe, insofar ait 
egies hier E other a i 
tbe bighian" ares eliements wera prea Sc : ‘ 
haml and villages based in he v c 1 
PRIDE CREE eatitag, GS SOTRCRTAL F 
‘htiersares ats ihe roginaly, soskly ios Fe H 
IniGoren aed eviocna. Nos: wilh WA Get Hf 
Soeiyeluat eeeghaa Son ols eeu sence pater Ti 
that Finkelstein defines as the desert fringe ( teppeland 
ESeiiog eevee! hoedar ceiko tan sa Mean 
fee doblnalsdieg eaibstam aod ibe _ 
eatery ageiahiesl Gear the : 
fovibe Cuath ree oad tr baribew ; 
dPapaniegia icra et esa ant Bay cept 
prazingand some horiulture Fink : ‘ 5 
spe So ; 
Caniab E jewer gaits and (oe m 
Gaui od a jratigi et ines slbtepioes put rom the = 
rad retin anges sed ac neo rego th is potratal 
¢ a dominance fa horteaters (olives, grapes, anda ary of htt and 


Mostly afer 9 














orn 








nuts), It is region in which agriculture is primarily dependent on 


ation of all of the subregions of the hills of Ephraim 



























expanded considerably over the course of Iron 1. Along the desert fri 
and in the central range, the population doubled in size," while on the 
western slopes (both North uth) and in the foothills, where the 
“ ulation was considerably smaller, the population increased from 
wos reflects an initially slower settlement 
process in this a he ecological problems related to limited 
water and terrace building. Once a core of 
ment in each subregion was well established by the end of Iron | 

1 capacity see have determined settlement growth and 

ation incre here was relatively little growth and increase of 








along th fringe and in the south central regions, 
in the agriculturally more amenable north 









e ange and along the north pes. The settlement of the 
n n slopes and the f howed an equally dramatic 
increase, f Necting the growing importance of oil and wine a 





ional trade during the Iron 








he chr F n uses allows him to sketch an evo! 











hern slopes in Iron II. This has encouraged 








conclusions that tern ttlement reflects a settlement 
by pastoralists in the proces fon, and that the later 
in settlement of th pes and foothills reflects the 

nite nately royal support for trade by the United Monarchy 
in 1. Both int ions draw on assumed historical contexts 








uctions of the settlement patterns are neither 





interpretation of the earliest of the Iron I 














sites attem read the archaeological record in the light of an 
hypothesis at cycle in Palestine of sedentary collapse and 
resettlement, involving substantial demographic shifts from a dominance 
of inten: and horticulture (Middle Bronze Il) to a 




































dominance of grain agriculture and pastoralis b 

context for the interpretation of the Iron II sites in the southw 

zone is based on the assumed influence on settlem he United 

Monarchy, which not only presupposes the biblical historiograph 

4 “United Monarchy,” but also the political an 

that the monarchy’s centralization initiated tra et \c 

contextual assumptions is gre tem 

in the central hills with contemporary changes, not on 

in the greater international world of commerce, in which the prod 

of oil and wine in Palestine had 

methodological one: the a: hat the i fi 

‘ettlement. expansion li from the settl r is 

strategies. The development of cash cr 1 w 1 f 

of the central hills are im h i w | 

Palestinian markets and cr m ! 

ctese SEP ne’s reentry into 1 4 hs { 

‘ubsequent development of centr nin 4 H 
Finkelstein’s interpretation o partly d a 4 

distortion of his statistics. Of the th 

Finkelstein, the desert fringe area duri 

population, though the specific 

The aridity of the climat k ar predominantly cereal 

raising region. The form of subsistence is likel han 

of herding, The increase of the p in Iron Il is 














Finkelstein ne, but rather in terms of both the economic 
bearing cap n subregion (here the very limited capacity of 
he ul nomic needs of the greater region as a 
whole for the products prod: the sub-area, the growth ratio of the 

¢ area docs not markedly signal a substantial change of 





‘egion or within the central hills generally 
































inuty in the economy between early Iron Land Il 
Joubied iy of greater stability and. labor 








However, this expansive grow’ 








a techn 
The in 


gy already in place in 









central hills) and a modicum of symbiosis and ce 





‘On the basis of these subregional 





we Uy to understand the economi 





settlement patterns in terms of a region wide economy invo 











subregions, It is not justified to assume th 
the desert fringe, the foothills and the southern slopes—especially durin 








by sheep and goat herding and a grain a P a ‘ 








subsistence living anymore than is the livestock producing area: 
foothills. It is far better, I believe, to th lied 
the greater population with meat, w 











cttlements of the southern slope 





understood throughout the history of F produce 








specialized “cash roy 





Rather than assuming an econc ubsis 1 





central highlands of Palestine nder nt 


region by adopting 











uch as of the extended family and clan lend th 








such interdependent and complementary economies. 
c, the t 





In the Early Iron 1 areas of all thr 





distinctive zones of the central hills is occupie 


during the initial period of settlement in this re 





forms had been exploited (at times seasonally) by 


patterns of be 





transhumance pa 





agriculture, Such a scenario would provide a s 











marginal and less permanent sites involved in the ea ettlemen 
patterns both along the eastern steppe and on the rugged western slopes. 
As the population grew in the course of Iron s ransient 
seitlements would have stabilized into permanent village ng Iron 
Tl, with the expansion of trade beyond the imm jon of the hill 






































could be expected 10 have developed as hill country agriculture became 
increasingly dominated by interregional and eventually international 
interests, rather than being limited merely to that of a subsistence 
balance of the central hil ne, It is notew 

need for interdependence in the larger my, the establishmen 
permanent settlement alon; ert f the horticultural 
zone would have ng with th wing population of th 
sine qua non for the deve b 1 trade an 
nascent stateh This supp < hat emer 
centralizing political structures, rather than brin radical 
changes in the economic and social structures of the region, themselves 
grew out of and supporte cally ex mmitment 10 
Mediterranean economy, The tly ob un nly” about 
the extent of terracing f well founded. It is unlikely tha 
we can assume @ population in those region had b pendent 
upon terracing any greater than what Fink has already 
suggested,” nor indeed a total population beyond 10,000 f 

hills of Ephraim during Iron 1. Certai en that number seems 














it is mot before the Iron II period that the 


e central hills reached its floruit, and it is first in this 





1 ie can comfortably entertain an expansion of political and 








military interests beyond the ce nlands themselves." 
he settlement of the central highlands during the 





an hardly be explained as a natural growth of the Late 





nd region alone. Nor can the increase 
he agricultural exploitation of the highlands 


rowth, Moreover, the 









AR 





he settlement during Iron I does not 
































Is rage us 10 sce this pe esult of an expansive prosperity 
the Iron I period should be seen as an extended 

re si im the Late Bronze age to the Iron Age Il period, 
ia side the central hill country itself and the cause of the prosperity of 
3 pansion needs to be identified. Evidence of cultural 
5 pntinuity with ate Bronze sites of the lowlands and a number of 
r town h ed the depression following Middle 
‘ r be more specific The process of 

intensive agriculture, herding, grains and horticulture allowed for a 




















That some of these der n f 
sedentarization of pastoral nc ‘om the Pi an steppetands a 
seems possible, Although direct evidence { h sedentariza 
lacking in the central hills as carly as Iron 1, a close otic 
relationship between agriculturalists and pastoralists in these highlai 

is to be expected and would establish at least an economic basis for such 
sedentarization, if not a sufficient cause 





It seems unlikely that the radical transformation implied in the 








transhumant would have 0 








necessitating cause, The suggest nkelstein of ariza 
of the population that had been originally displaced by thc 

Bronze Il C collapse of highland agricultur ractive 

its efforts to maintain both an in us and a pastoral origin for 





Israel, relates at best to an increase in pastoratism in 























Dusode ntarization and sed an in n is rt 
collapses of the Middle B ee 








restructuring of the population involved. stine 
at the end of the Late Bronze Age y be 
derivative from the sedentary agriculturalist Middle Bron 
central hills, survived the dislocation from village farming through a 
successful adaptation to other societal forms that are diver 




















ture. Moreover, the changes reflected in the Late 
sition are changes brought about in response to 
nomic disintegration, They are in no way to be 





ms of the return to prosperity that Finkelstein and 





the result of a process of resedentarization begs explanation; for the 








transition period remain unanswered, 
IL is unlikely that large numbers of nomadic pastoralists would have 





n If for no other reason than that the optimal natural 





1d here, and are f 





nd primarily along the 














during the Late Bronze Age could have supported pastoralism in the 


intramontane valleys to the extent that they were not dominated 





by forest lands. Such pastoralists would, however, have existed in limited 
numbers, Moreover, once the immigrant sedentary agricultural 


population from the lowlands had stabilized throughout the region, the 











limited in forms of transhumance that would symbiotically 








Economic and political pressure on 





jentarize might also then be expected, 





References to such in ds 





jent pastoral groups in the Amama tablets 


ind other New Kingdom Egyptian texts in this region gives reason to 





accept their presence here and to assume that they were affected by the 





tress of the Late ition as well. With the onset of 





drought at the close of the Bronze Age, pressure on the pastoralists tc 





1c away from the steppe and into the better watered highlands on a 





permanent basis pertained, and would have supported 


a shift in subsistence strategies away f 





tran 











he more stable forms of possession and control that are 
P 








racteristic of sedentary land based econ 








gradual adap » agriculture, Evidence of increments to the central 


highlan ulation from areas to the north of Palestine is extremely 





limited.” It is also unlikely that migrations of people from the Acgean 
and Anatolia 
Neverth 
populat 


netrated the highlands in ai 





significant way 





¢ dislocation of much of the coastal Late Bronze 





se to the drought as well as to the incursions from 











the northern Mediterranean rim, may well 















































some of the growth in Iron I new settlements in the highlands as the 
displaced population of the coastal plain moved into the more mar 
lands of the hills. 

3. The Galilee and Carmel 

The early settlements of the large high the ¢ 
and northwest of Lake Tiber first brought in discussion 
Israel's origins by the surface explorations of Y. Aharoni in t 

fifties.” Initially, Aharoni had attributed a n he E F 
Age sites of th n 10 the Late Bronze period. Because he had al 
found some La her several Ir es in his survey of 
the lower Galilee, he dated the begin { new settlement in the 

of Galilee to the final phases of the Late Bronze, sometime in the course 
of the thirteenth-century, Aharoni’s interpretation of th es an 
their dating was also closely associated for th 
excavated strata XII and XI at H s this 
region have been undertaken by Z. ¢ a g th 
Lebanese border, by R. Frankel and I. Finkelstein.” Re uction 
of the historical transition in this area diff ly. To some exten 
these variations of interpretation are due ff relat 
and harmonize the archaeological studies either in Ir { 
Joshua's conquest following Albright or of the Book of Judges’s peaceful 
settlement in support of Alt's hypothesis. 

Ramat Isachor (Tel Aviv, 1980): i 

(University o€ Tet Aviv disert $ 

ofthe Processing of Wine und ¢ Mi 

Falmua (University of Tel As 088, pp 
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Late Bronze Age was 





er of widely scattered sites over this very I 






only five of the major te 
Hirbah, Kedesh, Hazor, and Tel Dan (Te 








el 











are associated with the Hula Basin. Similarly 
ower Galilee, Late Bronze settlements are 
mber of tells in the very fertile regions in and 
Beit Netofah). On Mount Carmel, no Late 


found, and only in the lower hill of the 















acr I, Late Bronze settlements, 
din the Nahal Tut valley, The other is 

p uth, just north of th 
‘anninim. We find an extensive spread of 
nique s of the Lower Gi along the 
Yissakhar overlooking the Beth Shan Valley 
low foothills along the northwestern 





and Nahal Sippori. Apart from Tel 





d, as elsewhere in Palestine, to the well watered 





that have been excavated in the whole of the 























fin meters north of the Sea of Galilee) 
rt f the Hula Basin), Any immediate 
the Late Bronze-Iron I transition period in 
rests ona on of the settlement history 
cx have given us considerable 

1 f ns could 
sis for atterns of 
to us fi ploration, Unfortunately 
seem to have been occupied 

. transiti¢ n Late Bronze II until 

P the chron ' Hazor's strata 
use this site confidently as a standard for 

an those alon northern rim of the 
isolation “l Dan and Hazor 








from m 





tof the sites of the Galilee creates some hesitation 





these excavations too comprehensively as an interpretive matrix § 





surveys, since hi 





al connections between Dan and Hazor and th 


of the Galilee are neither immediate 





Following Yadin’s popular account 


final Late Bronze level -cupation 





considerable signs of impoverishment when 





strata, Then, the Late Bronze site in both 
acropolis was abandoned and signs of the 


by fire is almost everywhere obvious. The d 





is usually given at 1230 B.C. on the basis of M 


for the destruction of H 





uld be placed even earlier if we were 





follow Tufnell and Finkelstein 2 it in the first half of the 
thirteenth-century. The acropolis re ed 
(Stratum XII). The pottery of this now dated by F 














to the very end of the twelfth or the beginnin h 
century.” This suggests a gap in occupation a of more than 
century and a half, In this earliest Iron 1 of Su h 
settlement seems extremely limited. Large numb orage p 

been uncovered, and there is little evidence of any substantial 
architectural structures, It is in Stratum c 





century) that we have the first clear evidence ¢ 











Iron Age town, This town occupation then continued i e 
course of the later Iron Age strata at Hi 

The existence of a break in th 
of Hazor at the end of the L e pen n 4 
indisputable on the basis of compari 
pottery.” The length of that break, however 
-orrespondence of the earliest Iron Age pott fH 
Stratum XII with the Iron Age pottery from the sites in the Galilee f 
both Aharoni’s and later surveys clearly suggests that if t 
historical connection between the sites from the surveys and the ti 
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kel datin, 

ron Ay : 

highland c 

the Late Bror 














hiatus in 





ron I resettlement of Stratum XII. It is highly 


any direct hi 





rical connection between the 
ns of Hazor XIII 
ilee or indeed B 


and either the new Iron I 





were to be fa 





wed, it would be necessary to 








lee had experienced a more 
s agricultural settlement. 
i would accord with Finkelstein’s chronological 


ginning of the Iron Age here, However, 





a 2.C, does not seem related 
f the pottery assemblages of either Hazor XII 
from other sites in the Galilee region as it 


nal correlations of the early 


E 





of U raim-Manasseh 





involving rather substantial 





are an extension of Finkelstein’s efforts to 


I settlements as separate from the demise of 





{ Finkelstein were successful in this separation 


ts from the Late Bronze, his argument that the 






»uld become thereby more 





th ‘or XII's cooking pots are of a later 

jund at the carliest Iron I sites (where a 
Bronze cooking pot tradition is apparent) is not 

lower Stratum XII's date to as late as 1100 
sible to date some of the central highland 
the late thirteenth-century if we do not follow 
. ul Finkelstein himself ha 








y assemblages are remarkably 











(as Finkelstein’s low dating 





rather subs 





tial + € 
The pottery from the pits 
sites of the ¢ 








of the central hills; so differen 
confidence in evaluating either Hazor or the Galilee on the basis of 


pottery chronology from the ce 











and. chron 








supported, and largely unargued, ethn 
































the priority of the central hills in the di n n 7 
culture, His argument is fundamen ather tha 
upported by the archaeological evidence. In fact, the collar tor 
jar (the hallmark of the pottery of the central hills durin 
extremely rare in the Galilee (Te As Finkelstein, h c 
it is the "Galilean" pithot that di asse XII 
This pottery type is a direct descende tazor X 
forms, and is found not only here but A h 
Galilee. This can be und f e y 
Finkelstein’s gap in settlement and for a continui h both th 
indigenous culture and population, The other forn E 
found in the surveys of the re an” type L 
stratum VI). The presence of this type indicates a Phoenician 
and coastal influence th region during t tion: 
period, Such influence from the coast had been ch ¢ 
Bronze settlements of the Galilee as 

The association of the pottery of the Upper ¢ je 
and the northern Palestinian coast (rather 1 b either San 
Judaea) is important historically. Mat It 4 
associations, like language and religiow 
proximity and societal forms, are am r c 
determining ethnicity, The m ii 
region from the central and southern h 
Age is also supported by ob s of the 
independence in technological development . 





‘oughout the G marks a 


























RONZE-IRON AGE TRANSITION 








1e Shephelah where “direct frame” presses were used! 
ulture of the Upper Galilee was also distinct and separate 

. I regions of the Lower Galilee to the South, 
e closely associated with that of the Jezreel. Cultural links 


ads point neither to the Lower Galilee nor 





er to the Phoenician coast to the West 
10 the North, The Iron I settlements of 


understood as having developed an 
































mains and struc haracteristics of Hazor Stratum 
u f Tel Dan stratum VI, excavated by A. Biran," 
ate Bronze stratum of Hazor XIII also clearly parallel 
ated remains of Tel Dan's Late Bronze stratum VII, 
ion is date beginning of the twelfth-century 
VI, at Dan, however, shows no gap in the occupation 
rast lo the stratum following Hazor 
at Hazor from strata XII-X1 are 
4 in V. The close association of the 
n two 1 tells suggests a coherent and 
1 tern of settlement and therefore recommends 
n n interrelated historical reconstruction, 
h an interrelated development of the region, the 
ing the transition fr n VIL to VI in the early 
would req date for Hazor XII to the early twelfth- 


low for a 30+ year gap at Hazor 








without any significant hiatus re For Galitee 
generally, a transition from the Late Bronze to Iron 2. 1200 shou 
then be expected. 

Architectural remains from the early Iron I settlemen rem 
limited at both Tel Dan and Hazor. Salvage excavations at the three si 









































of Sasa, He and Horvat ‘A 

structures. At Adir a casemate fortif . 
that have attempted to see XII as madi tora 
encampment are mislead; tractive, Th mean 
historically understanding as tlement that galing anal 
of which we have only fragme mains. ¢ a 
examples from throughout P xtremely limit ished 
settlements at numerous Early Iron I site deed a ue in 
understanding this transition from the Late Bronze to the Age and 
we need to ask specifically wheth jecurrence of ephemeral and 
impoverished remains in the very earliest strata of 

be taken as indicative of either a pastoral orient h 

of a nomadic past of the population as mmonly suggested in th 
secondary historical and archacological literal Ww 
mpoverishment is not in itself evidence that th fr a 
from a pastoralist economy or a sic forn c jor 
their settlement at Hazor or elsewhere. Se from legitimat 
correlations have been assumed in this dominant 0 

the association of poverty wi pastor but also the 
relationship of pastoralism with 1 im itself. In fact, 1 J 
ot give us any evidence of the economy or forms of at the new 
settlers had had prior to their immigration into the region, but onl 
evidence of the economy an f society that they pu 
subsequent to the time ment. At how 
impoverished the settlement may have been—thes nis an 

ata Vil and V 

¥, Yadin, “The Tea 








J their economic orientation is decidedly agricultural, At 


























we have no reason to assume that there are immigrants at all 
bili be explored whether the poverty itse 

ay not h 7 causative factor propelling immigration 

10 the high Galilee. One need not turn with Finkelstein to the 

rn m he central high n exploration of the Late 

E n Age transition i Eastern Galilee. The correlation 

ween Hazor and Dan are themselves extremely instructive, The Late 

ra E wn of Hazor XIII comes to an end as Ugarir had in a massive 
- Jestruct Also like th erparts in Ugarit, the occupants 
e {Si | at Hazor were unable to rebuild and continue at the sit 
‘a ‘i / d, the site indicates that their land 
i” . bly taken from them by enemy (and in the best of times 
te I but rather it had been abandoned. While 






































i um of p auses that could have led to such 
Be a radical able population, neither invasion nor 
ms ntrepreneurial expansion are likely to have been among them. Indeed 

he inability pulation 10 rebuild does not demand but does 

eh ty and political disruption. The contemporary 

level at neighboring Tel Dan (Stratum VII) is not abandoned. However 

he extreme {Dan VII allows us the interpretation that the 

popula J on and survived a crisis similar 10 that 

ul 1 neither indicates a revival of prosperity nor 

, but rather only the survival of the agricultural 

, s tress, a return to expansion and prosperity 

ani Stratum VI-V. Consistent with this, Hazor XII 

Jicates a settlement of the site contemporary to Dan VI, and the 

materi : 4 resettlement of an agricultural population 

ty under continued stress until Stratum XIL-XI 

ate in the cleventh-century. With the onset of Iron Il, the 

expal eturn 10 intense sedentarization is irreversible and the 

pper C pandful of Iron I sites reported by Gal 

t ed (along with Tel Rosh and al-Hirbah) during the 

ate Bronze Age, An ¢ er of such sites found on the 














Issachar plateau above the Beth Shan Valley had bees 
Late Bronze period. At le sites with occupat 
Bronze and in Iron I have been found in the Lower ¢ e re 


just to the north of Naza 








that the Late Bronze and Iron I potter 


be understood as necessarily marking @ cc 





all the sites.” However, such a possibil 





Iron Age populations. These are 





population is not obviou 





the coherence of material cultural remains by way of 1 both 
the Late E 








to identify the Iron Age with | L 
ethnically distinct Canaan, The occurren r 
number of sites on the geographi a 


plateau in each of the Late Bron and 





The Upper Galilee was a v 








Substantial 
At whate 
of the tenth or the ninth-century), 














as a whole. It is whether we have evideni 








hnicity) in the process of formation in the Galilee a 


also ask whether there 
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other less isolated regi her question directs us towards the 
central hill here after all, a shift or transference of 
association per Galilee away from the Phoenician 


d through the Iron II period, and if the 





ee in fact vary between connections with 












































Phoenicia, with th nd northeastward with Aram and Northern 
Me w logical or historical reasons do we have for 
accepting an ation with the central highlands or with an Israel 
ecking definition? If the region of the Upper Galilee is ever 10 be 
ied with Israel historically, we cannot take such an association for 

r raph h an ass nis not t0 be expected, 
Archacologically, our limited evidence argues against it, Socio-politically 
thin xt of both an imperial worldview and a willingness to 

II returns without foreseeable gains. 

An area of the I that is extremely instructive for the 
histo n Late Bronze to Iron {1 is the small area of 
foothills on the northwestern ed; Jezreel surrounding Qiryat 

A large numbe hav n found in this area from the 

Late Bronze Age. Most of these suggest continuous occupation from 
riod. Thes ments lic between the Nahal Qishon and the 

hills that NB ‘arim and Qiryat Tiv'on. On every one 
(1 there is evidence of very early Iron I occupation. North 

d East of Qinat Tiv'on, b where five Late Bronze settlements 
hav Jin ally less favorable locations, no occupation 
has been identified from the Iron I period, One is led to conclude both 
that the agricultural exploitation of the region as a whole probably had 

en auous from the Late Bronze period, and that many individual 
ites in the agricul fe marginal sectors had been abandoned for 

Furthermore, the surface surveys report that all but one of the Iron 
I n around showed evidence of some 

P in the sub ron 1d. For this reason, a claim for 
ar Hl { the population can easily be made in spite of the 
sco f the occ n individual sites in the northern and 
eastern sect he more marginal area of the hill country bordering 





this small region, seven new sites show evidenc scupation 



















































Iron Il, This suggests that there was an ex { the indigenous 
valley population northwards into the Lower Galilee once the drought 
of Iron I had closed. In this very limited region, where settlement 
patterns are analogous to the Issachar plateau, several }ecom 
clear: a) There is a clearly continuous occupation of the region from t 
Late Bronze period through Iron Age Il; b) The continuity of the 
occupation is agricultural; c) These new highland settlements have their 

sin the lowland valleys; d) Continuity of settlement is regionally 
oriented—not to individual sites; and e) the proliferation of new 
settlement into the highlands has at least tw 1c re 
dislocation of the sede A at the end of the Late Bron: 
period or very early in Irc expansi c peri 
after the onset of Iron IL 

A similar, and perhaps even more dramatic pattern of settler 
growth during Iron Il trast to an extremely restricted Late 
Bronze-Iron I occupation) is characte al he ‘In s and 
upports revision of our interpretat hese surveys in the Low 
Galilee and the hills surrounding the J uggest unequivocally that 
Finkelstein’s concentration (first of all on new the high and 
‘econdly on Iron I site introduces not ¥ tion t 
the discussion, but distorts our perc both ns and 
of new settlement, Mor it blinds us t 
the onset of the Iron II period even i 

A revision of Finkelste f k at 
many of those areas of Palestine th na ; biblical 
sim for an association with ns r 
Ephraim, Manasse a c N he ph non 
of new Iron Age settlement not confined to the highlands , 
I period, the origins of those new highlan 1 direct us 
to any common source, howeve are perceived. Th 
causes that drove the highland set tin fact is n Tr 
highland regions alone. Rather, they in 1 
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this point that there is no legitimate historical reason 





Ai 





nges in settlement patterns, or indeed the Bronze 
ron Age transition 





any direct relationship 10 the issues 





The Jezreel Valley is economically the most stable agricultural region of 











ine. Blessed with a mild climate, abundant groundwater and 
adequate rainfall, especially in the western part of the valley where deep 
rich alluvial and brown s predominate, agricultural production 
has made thi central lowland the breadbasket of northern 
Palestine. The h round and the rolling hills of the extreme 











of the valley has suffered severe 





erosion, beginning when deforestation first occurred early in the Bronze 


Age. Here also, relatively immature protogrumusols predominate in 





nit springs and relative aridity (ca, 400 mm.) 












heless, the produce stable grazing lands that 
P 





stantially 10 the economy of the valley as a whole, In 





bundant springs and very fat terrain (a 
radient of less tha ) of the central and western valley (while 
requiring regular maintenance of the drainage systems to control 








© poor natural drainage of the 





Rorthwestern rims of the valley has at times created 




















organization, Moreover, the 





stine, connecting as the Jezreel does 





nician coast, the Jordan Rift, the Central 





Galilee. ‘The Jezreel held a pivotal role 
c P 











Modern archaeological research in the area of the Jezree! Valle 








long standing, and there 
the 





eat tells of the region, most n 



































Megiddo and Beth Shan.® Excavations at tw si Qin ir 
the Western Jezreei, und Tel Yin'am” in the nearby Yavnee! Valley 
ne 8 km south of Tibs also give considerable inform i 
helps us understand the nature of the smaller agricultural villages from 
Iron I and Iron Il that have been found throughout the Jezreel, Beth 
Shan and Central Jordan Valleys. Archai 1 surveys h adde 
much new data, particularly hi uus determine the diffus 
cettlement both th Val and in the hills of 
immediate peripher 
Reassessment,” BASOR 24 
Megiddo Reconsi 
Davies, "Megido in 
H, Licbowi i 
Report." BASOR 24 » 
Here, 
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excavations at Megiddo have 





the years because of their 


This confusion has prevented a clear 








logical strata and has led 0 a great 


hronology. Megiddo’s fundamental 
































. tory of the Valley and of Palestine as a 
le added fuel to the debate. However, the more recent excavations 
at Ta‘an the East and at Yogneam to the West (along with its 
illages Tel Qiri) have improved our situation for 
understanding t of the valley immensely.” The similarity and 
tinuit tery, which had been seemingly hopelessly 
scure on Megiddo's more abundant suppli¢ 
better deca been demonstrated at all of these sites." 
M u je as an Egyptian administrative center during the 
ate Bronze-Iron I transition ted in these more unusual pottery 
types. Mi most typical pottery, however, reflects a continuity and 
ability of the population within both the M region and at the site 
f. A comparison of th n wares with that of its neighbors 
the continuity of th ation in spite of the considerable 
ar ural change gnificant political and economic 
transformation at Megidd: 
atum VIIB (generally dated to the end of the thirteenth: 
n 7 ng into the very beginning of the twelfth. 
ntur ntinued the prosperity of the Bronze occupation of 
hi Some of the regional wares found in this stratum indicate that 
this level spans ns n 1 in the Jezreel,"" Stratum VILA 
marks a f jerable rebuilding of the palace and of temple 
48, b w changes in the plans of th have been 
noticed, and ther in n of r tion of the 
. he dissertation of ML. Hunt 













































city as an administrative center. Mycenaean and Cy tery 
longer seem to have been imported dur P flects th 
general cessation of such imports throughout the southern Le 1 
also supports the general consensus of a widespread c ade 
the western Mediterranean he twelfth-ce 

The continuity of the administrative buildings and le 
Stratum VIIA, and the probable association with th um 
cartouches of Ramses Ill (1184-1153 BC), an e statu 
inscriptions that link it with Ramses VI (1142-113; su 
that the town remained under Egyptian control unt st 
B.C. The survival of Egyptian administrative control in thi Valley 
(here at Megiddo and at Beth Shan in the East siderab 
historical importance in understa f i 
central lowland valleys. The control and distribution of sociated 
with villages and towns at considerable distance from the adn a 
centers is reflected in a Lav e letter N 
Na‘aman discusses this text in relationship to reference a 
administration in several of the Am he adn a 
character of most of the exca h Ir 
Age strata, suggests a regional contr mn he 
Jezreel during early fron 1, linkin; he new Iron 
settlements of the valley and supporting the conclusion that there wi 
an association between these new settlements and the E 
economic administrations centered at Megiddo and Th 
analysis of the comm tery of the Yoq? Region: b 
MLL. Hunt" conf jew tinuity and h 
agricultural economy ¢ ng the transition from the L 
Bronze to the Iron Ages. An associa f th h 
political structures of Taanach can al th 





4 G., Davi ste ¥ 
5 ALE, Glock, “Texts and Arch " 0 
and Economy in the Eastern M M. 
Lipinski (Leaven, 1988) pp.177-18 
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non the site 
the tenth 





























m Stratum V B at Megiddo should simitarly 

nal context. Stratum VII at Megiddo ends in 
uction, This destruction may well mark the end of 
hroughout the region, ca. 1130 B.C. The buildings of 

Jo not continue those of Stratum VII at all 
considerable decline in the prosperity of the site," 
st a gap in the occupation at this point," Megiddo 


f Stratum VIB might b ely poor, unfortified 





nistrative center of 





nol assume {00 quickly that these 








nces reflect any significant ethnic change in the population." AS 
at Taanach, the changes at Megiddo, reflected in the transition from 
Stratum VII to VIB, profoundly affected the pattern of settlement and 
involved a transformation in both political and economic structure 








nquestionably, a radical transformation of the economy occurred, 














continuity of the pottery from Stratum VII to VIB at Megiddo, a 
ptinuity that is bservable at Tell Taanac Tel 

Meg VIB might b derstood as a transition period 
of im hed survival tian administrative center of 
w " ‘ ppt Taanach 














Stratum VII had been destroyed, and prior to the resur, 
as a regional administrative center in Stratum V 





the eleventh-century. A similar per 
tum VB following 





reorganization is found in Si 








destruction of VIA. The dates for these destructions are unknown. 
Attempts to identify this latter transition to a hypothetical Ds 
conquest and subsequent Israelite settlement cannot bk 

without evidence." The recurrent pattern, however, of in 





resettlement and even gaps in occupation following major destructiot 














might well be explained as direct result h major disaster 
whatever their immediate cause. One need not think of th tin 
population as either newcomers or Israclites. 

There has been only limited excavation of the sit ne Beth Shan 
Valley to the east of the Jezrcel and along the Jordan southwai he 











Dead Sea. On the east bank of the Jordan jor excep d 

are the sites of Tell as-Saidiyeh"® (excavated by J.B. Pritchard) and Te 
Deir ‘Alla (dug b Iron | were ni hed on 
the mound of Tell the adjacent Late Bronze and 





Iron I cemetery, Pritchard notes a considerable impoverishment 
Iron I burials. At Deir ‘Alfa, a Lat nze shrine was excavated. This 
building was destroyed by earthquake early in the twelfth 
Subsequent to the destruction (during Iron 1), the site was ¢ 





what Franken describes as a “winter encampment,” with a mixed 
economy of agriculture and pastoralism. During Iron II, the sett 





expanded and developed as a wall 








Several surveys report considerable remains from the Iron I period 
in both the Beth Shan Valley"* and in the Rift Val both sides of 
Dothan, 7; Mi 
JAB. Pritchard, The Cemetery at 
HJ. Franken, Excavation 1A 069) 


EABHL |, pp.32t-324 
"8 N, Zot, "An Arch 
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butions of these many 





esis that some of the sites in the 





en seasonal occupations of 





is probably true. Nevertheless, the contrast of site 


ron I with the Late Bronze sites known from the 


‘egion, Suggest that the Jordan, and especially the Bech Shan Valley, had 


















































been affected b ar the Late Bronze-Iron Age 
n 10 what led to the economic dislocations 

and disrupti¢ he population spread over a much larger 
area oitat titled in the Late Bronze period, Many 
new small or hamlets were established, and a 
dentar ati jieved stability and prosperity during the 
Iron | The site of Beth Shan itself, it should be remembered 
had a histor settlement from the Chaleolithic Period. 
ence o} i n the town parallels that of Megiddo, 

d there seems to have been continuous occupation on the site at least 
until the end of Stratum VI (Late Bronze-Iron 1), and probably until the 
nd of Stratum V (Iron I is in Stratum IV (Iron II) that the 
ment seems to have been built on an altered plan and the temple 

he sketchiness of Finkelstein’ treatment of the lowland valleys, and 
part that el, underlines his biblically based confidence 
acol re : ate Bronze-Iron I transition 

eri s of the early “Israelite 

ett his work arbitrary premises seem 
to underlie th hodological decision: 1) Finkelstein's understanding 
{Israel his early pre-state period is confined to those territories 
hat he und with historical-critical inconsequence) 1 have 
sequently formed Saul’s kingdom in ca. 1000 B.C, He determined the 
the te ac ha moderately critical reading 

f 1 Samuel (wi s to be an historical work), strongly 
nfluenced by a harm on with the Books of Joshua and Judges (of 
whi tor cui keptical), Perhaps 
mmon Is nistic terminology designating 

a d of the “Iron Age” as the “Israelite period, 





‘Canaanites," Finkelstein further 





assumed “early Israelite” to be defined by that part of the population of 
Palestine that is in the process noreover, 
maintained the a priori historical sis cent 





highlands) there had been 





the tenth-century 8 












































process of settlement of th i . man r 
chronological or geographical contexts that might su ‘ 
with the highland sedentarization. This led him to th rtun 
predetermined conclusion that the key to and the origins of the Iron 
process of sedentarization should be sought exclusively in the highland: 
This he divorced from the “Late Bronze Canaanite” hight: . 
‘occupation of the hills continued into the early Iron Age, in accord with 
the needs of his argument, While Finkelstein's archa 
thoroughness remains strong and impressive, his h i weak 
and circular 

Finkelstein’s obvious intel pendence on the basic results 
All's 1925 programmatic essay that had established on the a 
synthesis of Egyptian campaign records wit i ented 
Territorialgeschichte, rigid ethno-political fn e 
highlands and the lowlands, between the Late Br d and 
Tron Age, and between the so-called Canaanites a 
the conclusions of Finkelstein’s entire ent us H 
Finkelstein’s own very solid archae 1s bu h 
usefulness of these dichotomies by exposing again an h 
arbitrarily limiting and restric le of b f 
‘One must conclude that it is not the ai i 
but rather this predetermined biblically oriented persp h 

id (and distorted) Finkelstein’s h 
framework aside, the archacol ata perceived com 
leads one in decidedly differ sar 
the process of the Iron I set ds within 
geographical context of chai lest in th 
broader chronological context of the b al a 
transition beginning already in the deterioration of Bronze I 
lasting until the establishment of a new stab he settlement a 
the dominantly agricultural exploitation of F . 
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ur discussion to issues of 





histor ical and ethnic transitions between the second and first 
millenn as well }ore difficult issues of the origins 
of Israel. T a ir own independent integrity 





and significance, and must be dealt with with objectivity and without 





eparating our historiographical analysis from a 
storiography and historicity is nowhere more 





hacologically oriented Late Bronze 
valleys, especially in the Jezreel, No 
ine has played such a pivotal role in the 








political and economic history of Palestine since the Early 











n extension into the plain 
Beth Shan. Because of its agricultural richn 








ability of i iderable population, the Jezreel Valley is marked as 
the prim: n for establishing and maintaining the geographical 
contiguity that has always been necessary for assuming any significant 
polit thnic unity in northern Pale 

he central highlands, on the other hand, form a distinctively self 








jodest political unity 


























a ization through rosperity and dominance of the few 
arger intramontane valley towns, of which the Middle Bronze and 
Amarna period hegemony of Shechem is the best example, For any 
i al expansion of the limited political power of the central 
highlands toward rthern towns of the Jezreel, the intensively more 
populated and always politically significant Jezree! must of necessity be 
7 However, the central highlands are not naturally centralized 
(and hence any unified political thrust from the central highlands should 
not b prior to the rise of Samaria in Iron Il. Moreover, no 
basis ¢ between the central highlands and the geographically 
distant upper Galilee is known to have existed except that derived from 
a very selective and tendentious reading of the centuries later biblical 
tradition that asserts a unity of Israel originating already in the Sinai, 

toa in Palestine, Any historiography of the origins of 
Israel that tak starting point apart from the biblical historiography 





sibility of an alternative process 










































of unification.” The Iron I settlement of the central hig D 
be understood as “Israelite,” and that designation be also ¢ : 
contemporary settlements in the Gi without un e 
Jezreel as part of the eq} will s the his 
Iron I in the Jeareel as irrel and to d h f 
swess of a David to neutralize the lowlands two centuri 
As already noted, the a A I settlements in the Upper ¢ 
can hardly be seen as p proce he se f 
central hills, even hese sites ¢ associated with 
I towns of Hazor and Dan. Thi e Gatite 
appear as fragmented pockets of settlement, with a ture 
sharply distinct from that of the central highlands riented much 
more obviously to the towns along the Phoenician coast b 
{is even more immediate 
geographic units as that of the Lower Galilee nto the West of 
Nazareth, of the Issachar Plateau he ‘In areas wi i 
be ignored if we are to understand the ronze-lron A; 
period in Palestine, Finkelstein’s dependence on the pri h 
process of settlement a 
argument pars pro 1 cannot c 
settlement patterns, the above di ide ats in the re f 
Lower Gatilee (along the northwestern f 
of Qiryat Tiv’on) reflect (comparable to the new sit h 
their relationship with Phoenicia) a continuum" with the Late 
Age, and are to be associated with the occupation of the Jezree! itself 
rather than with either thi r F the Central F On 
the basis of chronological proce ? J of th 
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50 IE LATE BRONZE-IRON AGE TRANSITION 
th their most significant rise of new settlement after the 
n II, are also better associated with the patterns of 





he lowland valleys than with those of the Central 


1 of this hypothesis is defensible, then it is necessary 


uur questions regarding the spe 








cance of the new 





re of settlement of n [and Iron II periods in both the regions 


lowlands and elsewhere in Palestine. Morcover, even when such 








cannot 


rac!” that they can be understood; for such an understanding 
bly the p 





duct of a tradition that 





not yet exist, and this 





f that tradition 








historiography must lead to the 





radition, for that is the perspective from which 











ur historiography must 





















Th of the extended drought of ca. 1200 B.C. was particularly 
severe on th plain. The widespread impoverishment that it 
rought ke all al © Mediterranean coast from the Aegean 
astwards was devastating and had revolutionary potential. For example 
Ugarit’s inability to rebuild after the destruction of 1182 B,C. ended the 
entralized political control of an entire region that resulted in it 
. vulnerable to the disintegratin incumbent in political 
4 economic coll s well as famine. South of Ugarit, the 
cation by drought and the influx of migrants—especia 

from the north—following th pse of Mycenae brought the entire 
Phoeniciai that stretched from the northernmost city of Tell Sukas 
, th’ under far-reaching social stress and change 








the initial onslaught of the drought without wide 
































rcatve go pephea olin of thts towns 
independence’ si ecovomie autonomy mr 
brought at had the more dependent towns of the Zeeland 

The colape of Up in fact removed ado ett fom 

















prope, the tow witht 
were rarely wholly subord e 
involved with Egy in a very Nexible asic n 






































his was only a passing, if recurrent threat, as 
{the coastal cities was oriented not eastward 
westward, towards commerce and the sea, and 


lean settlements were more symbiotic 


ptians had withdrawn from Palestine and 


Irade and the timber industry had all but 





that the Assyrian Tiglathpileser 
in search of timber. His annals 





Sidon.” This campaign of 





npire that (through policies of coercion 
























n and led by the tenth-century maritime expansion of the 
4 near monopoly of trade in the eastern Mediterranean) 
: s an extended period of prosperity and 
cian coat did not form cither a political or a 
Many aspects of their culture prevented this, not least 
litical interests. The separations and distinctiveness of 
city-states begin already in the geographical displacement 
Although all are set along the Mediterranean coast, 
island nontories jutting into the sea, and are 

narrow c p of Lebanon between the sea and the 
al strip is not itself continuous or easily unified, but 

by westward flowing streams draining the mountains tc 
montories that reach the sea and hinder north-south 

along the plain, Moreover, the physical setting of the 

J peninsulas along the coast helped protect their 

from both foreign and local competitors. Finally, the 
nature of overseas commerce at this time fostered an 












































autonomy of the cities that can well be compared with that b 
the Ttalian commercial trade centers ;wo millennia later: 
Further south, in the plain of Sharon, the Late Bronze-Ii 
transition has traditionally associated with th f th 
Tjekker"® who are menti he inhabitants of Z h 
eleventh-century Egyptian text of Wen-Amon, However, in the recent 
excavations at Dor® a new port in smiseued leading stage 
discovered datable to the thirteenth-centur hlar stone work 
associated with this installation is unique in Pe f b 
associated with similar structures found elsewhere in the Ai rm 
is very clear that, as Ahlstrom plann u 
reconstruction of the harbor were immigrants from elsew nth 
Mediterranean. If these are the Tjekker-Sekel ti 1 

within the established local economy an ¥ 

Age, supporting and adding to it, New al innova 

about long term improveme the maritime industry. As a 

ites further south, the archaeological nce the n 
immigrants at Dor did not bring about a radical change an f 
displacement of the population of th 1. B ti r 
em to have been peacefully integrated into the indigenous coast 
population. Similarly, M. Dothan’s excavations at A. a 
after the destruction of the city by R h 
reestablished its occupation of the sit \ le with 
fortifications. Some of the industrial installations in 

of immigrants from the West: either from ¢ he Aegean. D 

























Arb AN 
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say 












































onably suggests that these settlers be understood as the Sherden. 
fowever, the S d a part of Ramses II's army in the 
battle of pected to be already substantially 
acculty e region prior 10 the destruction. So also the 
substan nze seaport town of JafJa was (as far as we can tell 
from th in veded by a large unfortified village 
h er of the Sharon's Tel Zeror and Tell Burgata). It 
pparen c rom the drought-driven economic depression 
least the onset of Iron Il." That little “Philistine” ware has 
nd a as p t by Ahlstrom,’ does not indicate 
hat immigrants re unknown there, After all, the 
r non-occurrence of such pottery is not indicative of the 
hnicity of the inhabitants. Moreover, nearby Te! Qasile, which had 
ablished both a port on the Yarkon River and a temple complex, 
disp ny Signs of ties with cither Cilicia or the Acgean.' Large 
mounts of d ine bichrome ware were found together b 
with imports from and local Palestinian ware comparable to that 
und at Jaffa." AhistrOm's suggestion that the port of Jaffa may have 
been transferred 10 Qasile'* is a reasonable one and, if confirmed, 
wi st that the occurrence of “Philistine” ware certainly does not 
dentify ethni Lt rather marks at most the extent to which a 
them d been integrated into the economic network of the region. 
is, it is a sign of economic and trade associations. 
he S is unt not well known archacologically. The 
alluvial st he eastern portion of the coastal plain has 
been su in riculture over centuries. In brief and limited 
. it pied in ie Bronze Il and Iron I period 
pave b Jentified west of the alluvial strip.’ At both 
BA 36 (1973), pp 
R wR M 4, “An Archacological Survey 
6 este, op, ct, 1988, pp.91t 


excavated sites, the transition from the Late Bronze period to that of 





carly Iron 1 foll 





yws a familiar pattern. Late Bronze town I 





come to an end and is succeeded by 








ephemeral layer consisting primarily of pits used for silos, with pott 


continuing the Late Bronze traditions. T 











appear to have been newly settled small hamlets or campsites. The town 





settlement of Tel Zeror was revived later during Iron I (eleventh-centur 





with the construction of a citadel, a casemate fortification wall and a 





number of well built houses. Much “Philistine” g 














as both contemporary to and associated with Tel Dor h the 
sites to the south of Tel Zen 

On the basis of the very limited reports of q Dor, it 
is uncertain whether this seu underwent a period of severe 
























economic depression and popul: pset of 
or whether it followed rather st i mparable 0 th 
Phoenician cities to the North. The suggesti the " 
I pit strata at Tel Zeror and Tell Burgata be identified 
succeeded by Philistine occupation as first put forward by Kochavi and 
Gophna, and cited with approval by Finkelstein,” seems arbitrary. N 
only does it seem to give both the storage J the lat i 
pottery the value of ethnic markers, nor I nts of 
continuity (most notably in the pottery of bot te Bronze-Iron Ia 
and the Iron 1a-Ib transitions) involving onl small populati 
similar continuity is represented at n. Tel Dor 
witnesses 10 the immigration of peor a \¢ 
thirteenth-century, The transition to the earlie vels at both 











Zeror and Burgata reflect impoverishme location 
abandonment, The new settlements of the Iron ject an ¢ 

the sedentary populatic Jopt to t cerishme w 
by opening new lands to cultivation. The lishment r 
a town during the eleventh-century h arti 
of a new people as rather the gr 





in this region 
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The settlement pattern of the Late Bronze-Iron II transition which 
we find in the Sharon is repeated, with some significant variation, in the 


coastal plain fi 





her to the South. This area is commonly known as the 





and reconstructions of the historical transitions during 
the thirteenth to the tenth-century are commonly keyed to the history 


of such a people in the region. However, the last two decades have 





brought about 





major changes in our understanding both of the origins 





he so-called Philistines and of the nature and extent of Egyptian 
Presence in the region, Much of the historical understanding of this 
region and of the interpretation of the archacological reports depend 
directly 





the interpretive value given to Philistine pottery and our 


wing of it as an ethnic identifier, Hay 





underst 





pily, historians have made 








aX progress on this in recent years. As early as 1963, Ruth Amiran 
pointed out the complex character of the so-called Philistine ware and 
classified the “Philistine” repertoire as a hybrid with some forms, 
decorative patterns and pottery building techniques, both borrowed and 
derivative from “Mycenaean” traditions."* As I. Singer has pointed 
ut, the designation “Mycenaca 





is to be understood topologically, but 
Rot as signifying a specific place of origin; for such pottery has been 
found in several localities of the Aegean and all along the coast of 
However, the pottery itself was clearly made in Palestine and 
d many traditions of both form and decoration related to Iron 





[indigenous wares and derivative of Palestinian Late Bronze pottery. In 
his 1979 study of pottery from Tell ef Far'ah South, 'T.L, McClellan 
pointed ou 





a clear correlation between the Philistine 





pottery and either the arrival of 1 





1¢ Philistines in Palestine or their 
presence there.” In a I 





series of publications, T. Dothan has 





convincingly clarified the relationship between the “Philistine” ware and 


1 i the Sea Peop Pier Settlement on the Coast 
Easter Meditcrancan, ed, by M. Heltzer and E 





Mycenaean IIIC 1b pottery, understanding it as 





ofa “Mycenaean” imported tradition of pottery 





{ pottery imports had been identifi 
Dothan identified a monochrome Mycenaean I11C 


she suggested was 





vative of the typ 








could be understood as what she calls a “missin, 
imported ware and the Palestinian tradition o 


Similar local production of Mycenaean war 





Cyprus. That this Mycenacan 








decisively tron activation anal 





and confirmed for similar pottery from Tel Mig 
It is particularly on the basis of the as 
confirmation of the finds at Tel A 








y outline her un 
indigenous “Philistine” ware as. derivative 


transplanted Mycenaean pottery tradition 





coastal Pal and elsewhere."* The Mycenacan 








Tel Migne appears first in Stratum VIL in the 


settlement following the des n of the Late 














VITIA. In Stratum VIL not Mycenacan 
V, Hankey, “Mycense Mid 
1: Dothan, "Phillatine Material C y 
1-H, Atigot IX-X (Jerusalem, 19 
T. Dothan, "The Arrival of 
W.G, De r 
1: Doth “ : 
vlieations, ed by EL fe 





SAMVSRIT DAR 
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for the first time, but imports cease to be found on the site. In Stratum 
VI, D Mycenaean I1IC 1B which she 
describes as “Elaborate Style” in contrast 10 the “Simple Style” of 














um VIL" It is contemporaneous with and in connection to this 
later “Elaborate Style” that Dothan sees the emergence of “Philistine’ 





nes in Stratum V and which extends 





through Stratum IV.'* However, Dothan wishes to date the emergence 





porate Style,” “early in the reign of Ramses III" and as 


‘connected with the first histo 





ically recorded appearance of the 


Philistines.” Both of these historical association: 





are arbitrary, however 





Recessary they may be to understanding the bichrome ware as an 
Philistine ethnicity. Dothan seems to press the evidence 
rence of the “Simple Style” of 


atigraphic evidence of Tel Migne, In 


indicat 








unduly in stressing the prior occ 


Mycenaean IIIC 1b solely on the st 





doing so, she marks both a chronological distinction between this style 


f Mycenaean 





tery and Philistine ware, and an historical distinction 
of major pr 





rtions, understanding the “Simple Style" as originating 
in a distinct migration fn 
Elaborate Style,” which, solely ¢ 





hat wi 





ich led to the development of the 





the basis of contemporaneity with the 





ichrome ware she had identified with the Philistines and dated post 


Ramses III. Similarly, other schc 





lars associate the onset of the 
Philistines in the se 








\d quarter of the twelfth-century (i.e,, post Ramses 


J characterize it by the appearance 





both the Monochrome IIIC 
1b and the closely contemporary bichrome ware, 


weaknesses in the arguments and historical 





imterpretatic Dothan and her oppon 





A) First, the references to Ramses III's conflict with the Peleset and 








the Djekker in the Harris papyrus and in the reliefs from Medinet Habu 
Ho not give us a dating a quo in Ramses III's eighth year for the arrival 





ould not be used for a dating 





enacan IIIC 1b wares or the “bichrome” pottery, let 





2 1 Pottery from Kitian Area 








EF 35 (4985), pp9s-t07 and L. Stager, “Merenp 








1985), ppsé-64; aio 
i tement in Canaan and the Northern Boundary 






































they serve as a foundation for stratigray ready h 
some reason for seeing the influence S at sites on 
the coast both in early Iron I levels The 
raids on the northern coast of Syri a 
coast in the thirteen re © that th 
migrations into the eastern Mediterran: 4 
long before the reign of Ramses | first cle 
come in conflict with Expr in the rej ong whor 
both the Sherden and the Tjekker (Sek 

claims of victory and total conquest not b 
imterpreted as the specific cause of the Sea P immigration 10 the 
Palestinian coast, even though these are the earliest references to the 
Peleset."* First of all, the concept otal vi needs 10 b 
moderated by references indicat Egypti wed these 
people to settle in Egyptian territory to be fed and clothed. In fact, ti 
were not repelled from Egypt in Ramses III's eighth year a 

attack a more vulnerable Palestinian cc cult 
wholeheartedly see them as invaders against whom E eds Ramses's 
ruthless military as protection, Some are portrayed on Ri or 
portrayal bringing oxcarts, heaped with fan ds. Morcover, it 
even be doubted that these people attacked Egypr itself at this time. A\ 
least the overland migrations may not have reached any further than 
‘outhern Palestine. The reference to Ramses 1 defen e 
land of Djati” (Palestine) suggests that these Sea s are alrea 
Palestine before moving on to E hat they may have been there f 
some tim dicated by Medinet Hal ti 

hidden in their town These text up al 
interpretation that the immigration of Sea peoples (including the Pele 
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Djekker, Sherden 
Ramses III and by 

B) Apart fre 
indications 


\d Dananu) into the Palestinian coastal area antedates 








an already sometime in the thirteenth-cen 








1e reliefs of Medinet Habu, there are many 








D Suggest both that we are dealing with 








ration, not an invasion, and that we should interpret this in terms 





of a gradual integration of newcomers into a relatively stable population 
rather than in ter 





of a displacement 





f people. Not only does the 
Egyptian presence not seem threatened during the Late Bronze-Early 
Iron Age tran n Gazza to Beth 


Shi he reconstruction of 


tion throughout the lowlands fra 
ilding of the port at Tel Dor, 
Akko after Ramses III's punitive cam 








abut the 





aign there, and the settlement at 





Ashdod’s Tel Mor all confirm a peaceful interaction between Egyptians, 
i 
Bronze cities, such as those at Ashke 





and the pulation. The destruction of Late 








Ashdod and Tel Zeror cannot 





be identified with a destructive invasion, 





C) While the impor 





nce of transitional links such as the “Simple” 


and “Elaborate” styles of Mycenacan 





MIC 1b ware can hardly be 





overstressed, because they establish the essential rootedness of bichrome 
ware in the Mycenaean pottery traditions, the associations of these 
pottery types and traditions (as at Tel As 





and Tel Migne) show that 
the bichrome ware is not itself reflective of specifically immig 
d iques are used in both the “simple” and 
orate” Mycenaean IlIC 





nt 











‘lal styles, but they are on this very basis, 





best undi 








in contrast to the bichrome pottery. The so-called 
Philistine pottery is cle 





derivative and reflects a development that 


stylistically lies already at some distance from the work of immigrant 





ntters who had worked within alien, imported Mycenaean traditions, 
Althc 


also j 





the bichrome pottery reflects roots in Mycenaean tradition, it 
tial departure from it and a 


gration with indigenous Palestinian pottery traditions, 





as clearly reflects a subs 








wholehearted ini 














reflecting both contemporary ceramic traditions of Palestine and roots 
in Palestine’s Late Bronze traditions. “Philistine” pottery does not simply 
in Iron Age 





The Identiicati 











reflect Philistine people Nor is there any justification for see 





potters themselves as immigrants or as d 





‘ever much that may reflect the pe some of them 





this pottery reflects a synthesis traditions of more than one 








population group, giving evidence for the rapid acculteration 





Peoples” into the 





indigenous coastal population, The arc 









indicates the integration of two distinct ce raditions. ( 
identify the ethnicity of even the potter, let alone that of the settlements 
in which the pottery is found. 

D) The close association of the Peleset with the “Sea People 









migrations and their integration ini 
n, Dan 
groups, confirmed on both textual and arc 





coast is, like that of the Sh 


direct identification of the Peleser, however, 


these groups such as the Tjekker or Sherde 





either the Assyrian or biblical traditi 





immediately." Nor are we justified on 

















later traditions to speak of any specific ethnic entity controlling the 
southern Palestinian coast during the last qu fu nd. 
millennium, let alone can we legitimately use a pottery type as a viabl 
means of defining the territorial extent wer and influence 
Although the name P es in the later term Philistine, much a 
the name Dananu is continued in the biblical name Dan" and Sherden 








in the name Sardinia, th 


Peleset and Philistine are de 














nonymous with "Sea Peopl 
ppaso-a78 
d by HIM. Niemann, Die Daniten: Suudin ye 
‘hat historia} continuities an riceable w “ 
associations of peoples. See further below w i 




















ed for the immigrants to Palestine from 





S it used to describe any of the 





uptive 
re, but rather it is used at a much 








the people of the southern coastal plain and 
a gentilic related to the population of the city-states of Philistia. The 
pulation of the Palestinian coastal plains was of mixed origins, 
in their material 
¢ term “Philistine” refers primarily 











indigenous to Pales 








to a geograp ality. In biblical narrative it achieves a fictional 








entral antagonist to the emergence of the 
people” Israel in the stories of Judges and 





1-2 Samuel, The Philistines 
m the bibl 


the Assyrian texts 10 Pi 





I tradition’s late ethno: 
te, like 


sographical as opposed 











oples’ 








urrogates and success 





s of Egyptian 
in ine," needs major revision today because of our clearer 








standing of E in this region during the twelfth: 
century.” AS previously noted, the pottery itself indicates the 
integration of the “Sea Peoples” into the local population, not a 
displacem tablishment of a new ethnicity. The spread. of 
bichrome Jezreel, the Jordan Valley and elsewhere in Palestine 
























eS not T ing power of a new belligerent entity in 
Palestine, b nly the continued functioning of the 
nia $C al of Ekron ofthe Philistines: Recent 

re nce ilstne Story." RA 29 (1966), 





Egyptian trade network in the lowlands. The political structures of th 


major towns on the southern coast continue a trad 





tion that had been 








in place at least since the Middle Bronze Age and is typical of the entire 





Palestinian coast, The changes that occur along the coast d 





twelfth and eleventh-century, although clearly marked by an Aegean an 











Anatolian derived influx to the population, are c by the 
region wide, drought driven, economic collapse " 
trade 

The relatively rapid recovery of the coastal towns, in contrast 4 
much of the rest of Palestine, is best attributable to Egyptian imperial 
efforts to maintain control of the Palestinian lowlan the overland 
trade route that crossed the Northern Sinai. It is becaw: trad: 


route that the southern coast of Palestine provided Egypt's prin us. 





In attending not only to the clement 





Age transition (e.g, the disruptions of Late Br 





dislocations of population and immigration), but also to 1 























that mark stability and continuity during this tr per ur 
historical understanding of the period es rat 

When Thutmosis Ill establi : nem q 
Syria (1482 B.C), he established « number of m and administra 
centers, The central administrative center for southern P was 
M Gaza, This system brou siderable stabil 
especially in the southern coastal plain and in t estinian i 
that were of greatest strategic and economi to th 
Egyptians. The Amama period, rather than h been a per 








witnessing the disruption and deterioration 














Palestine, is far more accurately understood as a period of relative pea 

and stability, ushering in a significant period of prosperity in Palestin 

(the latter part of Late Bronze ITA), a p Ot seen since 1 

Middle Bronze IIB period.” Egyptian c and 

to and from Palestine m Ne throughout the 
New Kingdom period, Over a decade since . a 
A Reassessment,” BASOR 24 (19 NN 

under the New Kingdom: A 
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series of explorations and excavations of the coast that discovered nearly 





eighty sites along this route. This substantial trade route reflects the 
t gave 10 Pe 


the nineteenth and twentieth Dynasties."* It was 








lestine, and especially to the southern 


coastal area duri 








in this period (the thirteenth and twelfth centuries) that Egyptian policy 


towar 








's and the control of Southern Palestine changed 
considerably 


Egyptians entered into a three fold direction of affairs in 





fe that reached its climax under Ramses 111,” developing what 





jer describes as a thorough “Egyptianization" of Southern 





."" This three fold Egyptian policy involved aggressive military 
ations, the direct integration of Egyptians into the economy and 
f the trade routes and towns and an active administrative 





rol of the lowlands, The military policy of the Nineteenth Dynasty 
Pharaohs (and especially Seti I, Ramses II, and Merneptah) corresponds 








ical and agricultural deterioration of the 





western Mediterranean in the course of the thirteenth-century. ‘This 


directed 10 ¢ 









incursions of the Hittites southwards, to 





Palestine and to reduce or 


aids of the Shasu against the southern coast. Unlike the 





eighteenth dynasty, Egyptian military 














he garrisoning of troops at 





strategic administrative cente is in the context of this policy that 


Merneptah’s campaign against Palestine (1208 wc,), recorded in the 








© understood." The towns of Ashkelon, Gezer, 
and Hurru are all 
used for Syria-Palestine or its 





attacked. The names Hatti, Cana 




















nhabitants. Only the name “Israel,” identical to that of the centuries 
sin of Palestine ithe Ramesside Period, 
. 1985; 0, Goldwasser, “Hie 
sm Canaan,” Tel Aviv 11 (1984), pp.77-93% and D. 
Vit and V d the End Late Bronze Age in 





later highland state of “Israel” and the “Isr 


serious difficulties in interpretation. It has 





Stager™ as paired with the name “Hurru,” and by G, Ahlstrom and D. 





Edelman" as a geographic term used ii 





nify a considerable segment 





neither interpretation 





impossible, both seem forced. The E n text 
describes “Israel” as a people who are defeated by Mern 


Yurco’s recent reinterpretation 





attributed to Ramses I) as portrayin, 





observes that the E 



































as they do the inhabitants of Ashkelon, Gezer, and I, as fs 
likely, Yurco is to be followed here—and Stager and Ahistrom-Edelman 
cite him with guarded approval—one must perth hat four 
enemies had been the focus of Merneptah's campai d that Hatt, 
Canaan, and Hurne are not to be understood with the sp th 
three towns and the people “Israel” are given. Sta; " 
Ahisirém-Edelman’s interpretations are dri h ; 

a perception of historicity of some aspect of the bi Stay 
does this by associating the stele with an bly high dating of th 
‘Song of Deborah” in Judge In . . a 
Ahlstrom and Edelman argue for an association of a primaril 
geographical term with not yet ex settlers of E r 
are ultimately called “Israel” and who, according to Ahlstrom and 
Edelman, ultimately formed the regional core of Saul's chieftainship and 
of the “United Monarchy” of b Isracl.” The functi h 
argument for Ahistrm and Edelman i ‘por nder 

of the indigenous nature of the bit racl h 1s 
however, assert far more than we know or cal c Je, Th 
group “Israel” defeated by Merneptah aren 

Judges 5, nor Ahlstrom and E n a b 

Ephraim, They are rather a very specific group among th lation 
Palestine which bears a name that occurs hete f ir h 
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4 much later stage in Palestine's history bears a substantially different 
ification. 





It is primarily in the remains of the nineteenth dynasty that Egyptian 
involvement in the civilian economy and life of Palestine becomes most 
apparent. Evidence for this is of course most abundant at those sites 
Egyptian occupation was concentrated. Weinstein argues well 


for a considerable ami 











of locally produced Egyptian pottery 
mployed for domestic purposes," and he notes occurrences of such 
pottery at Beth Sh h, Deir el-Balah, Tell esh-Shari'a, Tell 
Mor, Megiddo, Lachish, Beth Shemesh, Gezer, Ashdod, Tell Deir ‘Alla, and 

liyeh. While the pottery confirms the presence of Egyptian 





Tell el-Far’ 





Palestine, architectural features in temples at Beth Shan, 





hem indicate a much broader range of Egyptian 








Also some inscriptions suggest the 








jemples dedicated 1 Egyptian 
deities, at ¢ 





hkelon, and Aphek."*” The Temples at the mining 





suggest that the use of such 








to nor intended for the use of 





Egyptians alone. They are rather indicative of Egyptian influence a 
he indigenous populations working and li 
xtent of this E 








in the area,” The 





yptianization of the population of the southern coast 

1e excavations of by E. Oren and of Deir el-Balah 

by T. Dothan.” At Haruba an intact Egyptian potter's workshop was 
fered that had produced pottery me 











elled on Egyptian types. The 





ictal remains at the fort of Haruba indicate that the majority of the 








digenous to Sinai or Palestine 
Similarly, at Deir e 





ar Gaza, T. Dothan uncovered New 


Kingdom burials in anthropoid coffins in which the skeletal evidence 
































clearly indicates the indigen f the officials of th 
administrative center." 

The focus of Egyptian presence in the Shephelah and Southern Coas 
of Palestine, and the source h the Egyptianization of the region 
and of the long term stability that this region 4," was the direct 
rule established here through the construction of a number of Egyptian 
administrative centers." Apart from the central administrative and 
military center at Gazza, fortre 1 administrative buildings were 
constructed by the Egyptians in the South. M. Weinstein lists Te 

jul’s “Palace IV," Tell el-Far'ah's “Residency,” Tell esh-Sh publi 
buildings of Strata X-IX, Tel Mor's “Citadel” of Strata VIII-VIT and th 
Migdol” of Strata VI-V, and the “Government H tA 
this, one might add the public building at Tell Hesi excavate 
and dated by Oren to the end he Late Bronze Age 
Administrative texts inscribed in hieratic have been found at bot 
esh-Shari'a (Tel Sera') and Lachish,”” and there can be little doubt th 
Lachish also formed an Egyptian administrative center, as perhaps did 
Tell Jemmeh 

Most scholars now put th Egyptian presence in 
Palestine in the third quarter of ntury with Ramses VI 
(1141-1134 B.C) oF slightly later hat the evidence 
from the Northern Sinai and elsewhere cl ows that E ad 
maintained a strong presence in Canaan through the reign of Seti I and 
Queen Twosret.” This, I believe, should be extended through th 
reign of Ramses II] (1151 B.C) when Egyptian building activity is st 





Ii, pp r r 
* See om this exp. E. Oren, r 

5 IM, Weinstein, 
Itid., p107; 0. Goldw fieratie B 


(198), pp37t idem, “Her 
11 (1984), pB.77-98 
7 So, M, Weinstein, op. 





AYE AN 





Tay 








= 











jediate cause of the Egyptian withdrawal from 








ery brief period of time after Ramses II's reign, 
reversed a policy that had been maintained for a century or longer, is 
still uncertain.” Civil war in Egypt is certainly a possible explanation. 


Any threat or the reality 





civil war at home would have made it much 


more difficult for E 





to maintain such an expensive administration 
abroad. The situation would be all the more difficult if the economic and 
‘ocial structures of 
production of grain, wine and oil had continued to deteriorate, reduc 


lestine, and with it Palestine's agricultural 

‘ 
> the Egyptians’ investment." One 
1 the nineteenth an 








arly wenticth dynasties’ 





e and to maintain the overland trade route 


ecure a source of cheap agricultural 





wecessarily associated with the extended 








had made extremely difficult 








East of the coastal plain, the lower hills of the Shephelah give 
extensive continuity of settlement (coupled with a pattern 
»f economic deterioration and substantial dislocation) between the latest 





the Iron I settlements." Most 








n for this region comes from excavations, especially 





d-Duwer and Beth Shemesh, as well a 














n Huwellifah on the edge of the Shephel 
Death of Ramses HI t0 the End of the ‘Twenty-First 

> Hissry (Combe 5) pp 606-657, here pp.6rat 
, A Prices from the Ramessid 
” 4 3 of Necropolis Werkaen at Thebes, Leiden, 1975) 

4 ing the Twentieth Egyplian Dynasty 

Archiv On 3. BP.173-178) Weinstein notes (M. Weinstein, ep.cit, .23) that 
prices in peak mid-twentieth dynasty; that is, during the 























Substantial stress on the Late Bronze popul a n alread’ 
in th late fourteenth-century with the destruction of S r 
Huwellifah that was succeeded by what J. Seger describ Jes 
quatters’ occupation,” partially. reusin structu x! 
Stratum VIII gives evidence of a “large storage di 
all the excavated arcas of the site. This stratum show ccupation 
during the thirteenth-century that ugh 1 n 
VII) The Iron II lev wa ansion of the use of 
the site through the end of the cighth-century. A survey of th 
immediately surrounding the tell confirms the initial results of 





excavations on the tell. The most importa 
occurred in the Early Bronze and In 




















Similarly, Greenberg's reevaluation of the excavat ell Be 
Mirsim™ indicates continuity between AN ‘ 
Bronze Age) and his Strata B I 
significantly impoverished resettlement continuing the cer 
of the Late Bronze period, with particula 
Duwer. Again, at Tell Beit Tell k f 
occupation is most marked during Iron II. Stratum Bz sh ‘ 
Philistine” pottery on the site, but the , 
excavators to suggest any ethni litical affiliation of the 
with “sea peoples." A similar pictur 
Wright is to be followed in his argum t 
cutting into the Late Bronze Steat 
to Tell Beit Mirsim Br and are t , 
The continuity E , 
4. Seger, “Investigations 
Ibid, 96 
fod, 2 
1087 PP 
WE. Albrighl, The Bx “ A 
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diminished erished form) is confirmed at Beth-Shemesh as 
well. Thi expansion of settlement on the site 
other excavated sites in the region, the 





n I finds at Beth Shemesh appear 
NOUS 10 at least the region as a whole, and to have 






Philistine sherds. At Lachish (Tell ed-Duwer), 





n a pivotal site for interpretation, the recent 





excavations by D. Ussishkin show that the Late Bronze occupation 





contin the twelfth-century until the time of Ramses Ill, after 
which the site was abandoned for a considerable length of time 

Again, itis early i that Lachish became a town of considerable 
proportions, with major fortifications and a large population. At Gezer 








rim overlooking the Shephelah, we find a 





end of the Late Bronze Age that results in a gap of 








pecupation, after which Philistine sherds are found." Gezer VIII 
tenth-century) indicates a major expansion of this site comparable to 

Surveys of the Shephelah are not yet available, but Finkelstein reports 
that there is a ar evidence of new Iron I villages in the 
gion.” If ed @ sound description, the archacological 





investigation ie a steep depression of the Late Bronze 











agricultural ecc mas carly as the beginning of the thirteenth: 
century, a par ment of the region during the early phases of 
fon I, and a vigorous process of resettlement early in Iron Il. This 
suggests a pattern of agricultural response to stress and change in this 
region similar to what took place in Benjamin and the more prosperous 
parts of Judah. Such response appropriately understood as an 








nges in climate, New accretions to the 
population from outs 





em to have been the product more of a 
ulture throughout the hill 
country during Ir 1 of events limited to the Shephela 








of the increased population to the Shephelah early in Iron II are likely 





x Israelite Conquest of Canaan 








to the south 


coastal areas to the west. The population growth at 


to have been both the steppe ri 








clearly to exceed any possible natu; 





indi 





enous population. The com 





marginal resettlemen 





g period of economic disloc 


that must have 





ght fr 





1000, in a region that is known histori 









to climatic change."* Any theories based 





invasion, or displacement seem, on the o 





specifically because of the severe centur 
resettlement of the region. 




















A substantially different pattern of settlement occurs, howeve 
ge steppelands of the Northern Nege no settlement from 
the Late Bronze period has been found in the Beersheva Basin. 
Settlement begins here from the very end of the thirteenth-centu 
the beginning of the interpretation of the Iron I 
vettlement in this region i disputed. Whil th 
centered on the issue of whether the site of Kh Ch wt 
understood as an “Israelite” settlement derivative highland 
jettlement and representative of early Iron ment in 1 
generally," the issues under dispute touch upon q about 
absolute chronology, contemporaneity and interregional association 
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well as on the id 





fication of ethnicity and the origin and evolutionary 
development of the so-called Israelite house.” V. Fritz, in particular, 
has used h 





excavations at Khirbet el-Meshash to develop an 
imerpretation of Israelite settlement for all of Palestine. The objections 
raised by Finkelstein™ are w 





founded, It is exceedingly difficult 10 








ingly explain Israclite origins on a basis that almost entirely rests 
on an underst 





nding of what is after all an exceedingly unique site 
whose most striking characteristics distinguish it quite sharply from so 


many other early Iron I settlements, On the other hand, Finkelstein goes 








Khirbet el-Meshash from his analysis of Israel's 





ins, by disassociating his ¢ 








site from that of the 
other sites in the Beersheva Basin, The distinctiveness of the town that 
was established at Khirber el-Meshas 





is uniquely attributable 10 its 





geographical situation on the border where Palestine's steppe meets the 
agricultural zone 
Certainly the architectural innovation, developed over the course of 


two centuries in Palestine referred 10 as t 





pillared” or “four room 











with the broad roomed tent as argued by 
Finkelstein, Fritz, and others, except abstractly. Th 








structures during Iron [ rests subst 





tially on remarkably sophisticated 
advancements in building techniques that simplified wall construction 





considerably, and is hardly to be understood as based on any symbolic 


mber 





ooms OF any supposedly anachronistic adherence 10 tent 











ribution of collared rim store jars, 
the early Iron 1 broad room pillared houses are geographically and 
















venan catty dh ation of Khirbet el-Meshash with biblical 
i Jentity of the site was demonstrated by M. Kochavi, “The 
nquest and the S Mot 7 (1982), pps. The issue of the ethnicity ofthe 
i Khirbet eb: played a central role in objections raised agnist 
A Kempiaatis a tation (esp, Z. Hera, Beer Sheba I 
Early Irom Age Aviv, 1985; CHI, de De lraelsche Sta, 
Kampe Adis . ‘ys 1-Msas:, ZDPP 





contextually consistent (in both economic and ecological terms 


hill country region in which th st commonly f 





hoi had served for both grain and water storage in 





limestone of the central hij house © 





particularly suitable fo! cople with a he 
dered ind 








to livestock, and can reasonably be 


with an adequate 





monoliths; that is in the hills or in areas with easy access to limestone 
deposits, Not only are nomads at any time unlikely innovators in the 


building trades, and the Beersheva Basin an 





origination of houses built from these mater 
understand the variety of floor plans of house at 





Khirbet el-Meshash in terms of a typology derived from tents 























inconsequential to either the question of the or e n of 
these buildings. Fritz’ typ associates aspe structure 
that are functionally distinctive. It docs not account for either the 
changes or developments of both materials and construction technique 
and hence must be seen as largely irrelevant to the questi rigin 
and evolution that he poses, Moreover, hi is exp i 
considerable spectrum of variants in form. That this variet ni 
within a single site and exists within the same archac strata 
marks Fritz's evolutionary interpretation as si ntly arb T 
arbitrariness is additionally underlined when one considers some limited 
evidence of the existence of such structures b both hight 
Palestine and the tradition: ved “Israc One m 
also consider the archaeological and ‘ si Ch 
development of the “pillared house” had b already p c 
onset of Iron I; that is, ¢ han the initial settlement al ¢ 
Meshash 











Age Setters at Hirbet el: Mex 
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On the other hand, Fritz’ and Kempinski's interpretation of Iron I 
the 
population of Palestine (with associations both with 
al plain and the 
strip) and the nomadic shepherds of the steppe, with a considerable 
mpact on the developme 


Khirbet el-Meshash as a settlement reflecting a symbiosis between 








indigenous sedent 






the southern coa 





ptian occupation of the coastal 








h the Arabah and Northwest 





Arabia, has both great interpretive value and is also. congenially 
propriate to Khirbet el-Meshash's geographical and archaeological 


ntext prtance of Khirbet el-Meshash is 





= 4 








7 ith its geographical setting: on the banks of the Wadi 
bs Gh along the trade route connecting the Arabah with 
i the coastal plain. Possessing easy access 10 an abundant source of water 


a few meters below the surface, Khirbet el-Meshash sits close 10 the 
juncture of two ecologically distinct zones: the agriculturally dominant 
Mediterranean zone and the pastorall 





riented great northern Sinai 


VHart 





steppe. The carliest stratum on the site reflects the same type of 


dislocation and poverty among the settlers that we find in almost every 





bask) 


early Iron | new settlement elsewhere in Palestine. Moreover, the pottery 


f this stratum is clearly derivative of the Late Bronze period and is 





closely associated with th 


Mesh 





 Palestine’s southern coast. Khirbet el 











y, the settlement developed into 





4 considerable town: one of the largest in Palestine during this period, 





buildings with clear Egyptian associations indicate both political 
and economic ties with the coast. Sherds of so-called Edomite ware 





Arabah. The very large proportion of 





also suggest a markedly Mediterranean zone 


‘conomy in contrast to that of the sheep- and goat-herding of the 














Step) and Kempinski’s efforts to see this as a market town 
existing in symbiosis with the pastoralism dominant in the steppe 
certainly seems confirmed, Indeed such symbiotic association appears to 
have been the very raison d’éire for the settlement. Undoubtedly, some 








of pastoralism. However, this type of 
mbiotic settlement is derivative of agricultural Pa 





i. It is market 

















oriented and integrally sedentary, forming a bridge between the desert 
and the sown. Every indication si th are dealing with an 
outpost of the southern coastal plain. 

Although there seems to be considerable uncertainty ab ter 
chronology, those who wish to see Khirbere A as “Israclite 
Stratum ITb along with other site jon such as Ki ‘ 
Khirbet Gazze, Khirbet el-Garra, Tell el-Milh and possibly even Tell ‘Ar 


1d Tell es-Seba’*” to the early Iron 





Finkelstein and Herzog, would dela 
end of the twelfth and even to the ¢ 
(Sic!) date the other sites of the plain 





that the lack of hard evidence 





pervasivein today's research that his 








to both the influence of fashions in interpre he whims of an 
excavation’s director. A relatively early date for A el-Meshash 
Supported both by a clearly discernible Late Bronze tradition and 








Basin that may possibly have been ¢ orary were ex 


settlements, and their expansic 














el-Meshash until late in Iron ti he nth-centu 
Such a late chronology for these sites is based on recent arbitr 

tendencies to place the ons Al uch a concept 
signifies—in the mid-twelfth-century, and is p consistent with 








the early dating given to Khirbet el-Meshash by Frit 


Aware of the uncertainties in 








might be argued that the symbiotic market culture 





dominated what was primarily an ex at 
least until the settlement of Beersheva took on je an 
competitive role in the second half of the eleventh-centur or 
that time, the very sparsely sedentarized Beersheva Basin had a mixed 
population, derivative of both displaced farmers from the south ast 





and pastoralists from the steppe 
With the onset of Iron II, significant chat 
Khirbet el-Meshash, Stratum I, no longer con 





nd no longer appears to have maintain 





Beginning with Beersh . 
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supported in Stratum II. Rather, a diminished settlement continues 
until about the m 


major forts were established 





id-ninth-century. Contemporary with this stratum, 
Arad, Beersheva’™' and Tel Malhata. 
Military installations or forts were also built at Khirbet Ra 
A and at Kadesh Ban 
Comparable to the seventh-century mil 
ih, and Kh 


Judaean Desent?* the sites in the cen 





d in the 









sites in the central 





ary installations at 
“¢ el-Magari in the 
ral Negev included small 





q, Khirbet es-San 











of desert agriculture Indeed 





there was in the carly 





n II period a considera 
nts, with Kadesh Bamea a 


le number of such 
ntly the most important of 





These hamlets and military installations clearly involve the 
sedentarization of nomads in these regions, One might also associate the 
major expansion of settlement in the Beersheva Basin (and the newly 
established forts there) with such efforts at sedentarization. The 
sedentarization of the Northern Negev—as Pé 





stine returned to normal 








ns—eflectively eli 





inated the unique economic 


foundations on which Khirbet el-Meshash had been established, and the 





on was opened t¢ 





the mixed form of economy that P, Briant 


















V. Fei 281, po. 

M. Ahar P s 4 the Iron Age Citadel at Arad, 
D o . elite Fortress at Arad,” MASOR 

p7. 
Aba eon A tes y 

(1967) pp.t-17; M.D at Kadest-Ba PRIM-151 
B. Rothenberg, N o67}, © Meyers, Judah's Last 

Negev ‘ P 35; and especially, R. Cohen, “The Iron 
Excavations at Kadesh Barnes 1976-1978" BA 44 (1981), pp.93-107. 

#1. Stager, “Farming inthe Desert during the Ion Age." HASOR 221 
pp.t4s-158 

P. May The Anciont A f Nessana and the Cen 





Negeb 
yi M. Kochavi, The 








1) 1 Age (Hebrew Univeristy 


Thompson, The Selement of Sinai and 





te Nege in the Bronze 








aptly refers to as “agropastoralism,”=” an economic form th: 
to dominate not only the Northern Negev b most 
highlands, The para-n policin n 








steppelands, represented by the 





active and assertive policy of the a} 





that aimed both to protect and encour 





and regulate the movemen 








nomads across the southern frontic 
Certainly the interests of the growing towns in the 





and the established settlements of the western coast 


Shephelah were considerably furthered by the increased security of these 















































Palestinian coast with Arabia” In connection with the return to 
normal climatic conditions with the concomitant ise i y 
throughout the southern Levant, one might well relate the control and 
sedentarization of the Central and Northern Negev tc : 
of settlement in the Shephelah during carly Iron Il f 
intensive sedentarization throughout the Judaean highlands. T the 
origins of the population of both the Northern Negev and the Judacan 
highlands scem best explained as the result of the active involvement of 
the sedentary population in the control of the nomadic sector, 
encouraging, supporting and for atarizat 

Following sedentarization, one might expect a village population in 
the Judaean highlands to gradually adapt from a mi 
grains, field crops and pastoralism towards an increa i 
4 more characteristic Mediterranean economy, with its ty bstantial 
investments in the cash crops of olives, oil, grapes and wine, consequen 
upon the gradual construction of terracing, As the popul wa 
integrated into a Mediterranean economy, it w thereby integrated 
into the regional trade networ ave attracted th 

P. Bani, Ela pasteur au M ’ : 

See the Asst c ET. pps 
paar P he, pe 
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interest and investments and the continued political and military 





7. Benjamin 





The patterns of settlement in the h 
Bn 





hland regions of Benjamin and 





Iron {1 transition are substantially 





different chronological 





ly, topologically and in origin from those of the 








of Ephr nasseh. They also require quite 


ain 





The saddle between the hills of Ephraim 





nt historical explanati 
and Judah south of Beitin and north from Jerusalem is, if the surveys of 
Z Kallai are acceptable, one of the 
Archat 





ter known regions of Palestine 








¢ Late Bronze period the 
Judacan hills between Jerusalem a 





d Hebron were nearly entirely 
abandoned, with significant settlement found only at Jerusalem, Khirbet 
R 





and possibly at Beth Zur. Occupation of these sites continued 





in the Iron | period. Few new Iron I sites, however, have been found in 


the area. Most of these have been found near the watershed along the 
astern edge of the Judaean desert 


Jud of 








¢ larger sites and of Giloh (a small 
n I site 








hwest of Jerusalem), the pottery of the few Iron I 
settlements indicates significant continuity with the Late Bronze™® 
ccupation of the region. The excavations at Khirber Rabud suggest 





possible cont 








mm the end 





the Late Bronze period 
ar to the settlement at Beth Zur and even 
these new very small Iron I sites along the 





into Iron 12 perhaps sim 





An association 





margin of the more agriculturally viable regions with pastoralism is very 
attra 





whether or not this historical process is to be understood as 











v 1979; Stag Agriculture 
Des ertalion, 1975), CMJ. de Gets 19845 1 

AM . Settlement Site neat Jerusalem,” JEY 31 (1981), 
On Bech-Zur, O. Sellers, The 1987 Excavations at Beth Zur, AASOR 38 (1968); 00 
eb “ Chronique Archacologique,” RH 72 (1965), pp.267-270 
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a development from the larger sites of th 
P 








jon through anim: 





by widening their area of occup 


understand these settlements wit 





Finkelstein as ult of an initial 





sedentarization of previously noma 





dic pastoral 
more difficult. A sufficient cause for the sedentarization of pastoralists 
on such marginal la 





is not apparent. In the course of Iron 


however, the settlement of the Judaean highlands expanded dramatically 





especially in the latter part of Iron 11," when a substantial Iron Age 


occupation of the Judaean highlands occurs for the first time. Th 





expansion of settlement in the course 








Quite to the contrary, the material cu 








‘occupation is obvious 
the settlement from both Iron J th 


traditions. The new growth in settlement du 





Judaean highlands is best und 





gradual and direct increase of the Late 





‘outhern Palestine, as well as from a 





outside Palestine’s southern agricultural 
limited indi 





‘nous population 




















The general geographical disposition of the Judae hand: 
its eastern border in the Ju Desert and its southern in the expansive 
Steppelands of the Beersheva Basin and in the southe 1 steppe 
to the Southwest, places the settlements of the region i ql 
symbiotic relationship with pastoralists along. the a fi 
agricultural Palestine. Direct evidence of such forms of syn du 

Iron I comes from both the above discussed K Meshash in th 
Beersheva Basin and Tell Jemmeh in the southern cc n. The fact 
that agriculture in the climatic h all 





involved a substantial commitment t 





reducing the impact of the region’s en ‘ drought, 
marks this territory as open to processes of sed ation in whatever 
periods the climate encourages agriculture J in Palestine fr 





* M, Kochavi, opcit. 1972, p 
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penness and vulnerability to the larger steppelands that 
the mar; 





I nature of its agriculture, its 





ity, its high risk of precipitate deforestation, and the 
and goat herding in its Mediterranean 
wing upon the sedentarization of the Iron II period, as 


y folk 





sed stability of the sedentary population of the whole 


g the Iron II period, all suggest that the greater portion 





ion influx into the Judacan highlands during the Iron 





ced from the substantial pastoral groups of the 





ids who had been, over time, closely associated with the Shasu 
uth and southeast, and with the desert dwellers of the South 








a, hence, proceeded in a manner more 





analogous to that of Ed n to the history of settlement in the 











It is also during Iron II, and especially in the ninth-century, that the 
primary agricultural regions of greater Palestine had increasingly 

ped significantly centr al forms of government (e.g, 
Phoenic a, Israel, Aram, Ammon, Moab and Edom) and that 
Arab controled overland trade began to make a major economic impact 
in the emerging capitals of these states. These two factors undoubtedly 








ant agriculturalists to control the 









reedom of the transhumant pastoralists, if only to police this important 
new ai The development of systems of forts in the 
pe rn Negev and in the Transjordan™ give clear 
evidence of such efforts. The historical implications are as clear and as 
he evidence, The cause that brought about the shift of the 

pulation udean hills from the transhumant pastoralism of the 

Late Bronze and Iron I periods to a Mediterranean form of sedentary 





¢ ascribed to a forced sedentarization policy, instigated 
nding political power of the towns of the Northern 
f Patestin. 


n of settlement in Judaea during the course of 





f the southern coast 








cally well with the floruit of new 
th, and the controlled 
f political power in Samaria. The confluence of these 





» the n 





s that it was only later, in the course of this Iron I 









period, that the demographic basis for the regional hegemony 
of Jerusalem first developed as the expan mies of 
herding and horticulture drew the Judacan highlands into an increasing 
dependence on the major trade centers for markets. Effort 















































control these trade goods, in turn, enco Jerusalen 
the southern towns of the Judacan immedi w 
Hebron and the large towns of ah, such ichish, a8 the 
central market for the southern An ex lerusc 
political influence southwar 1 tO expan i 
beyond the Ayalon Valle: Jerusalen s not clear 
supported by the excavations of J mand the archacological sur 

of the Judaean hills at any period earlier than the 

and perhaps not before the middle of the seventh-cen hen 1 
population of Jerusa des, the stru J cap 

of a city for the fir J, following 

the Assyrians, Shephelah agriculture becor r 

new smaller towns close to the Judacan watershe hin easy acce 
of now populous Jerusalem", Chronologically, we car that 
political development of Jerusalem as a ailing 1 
Judacan highlands, lagged subst behind th i f the 
central highlands further north, Jerusalem itself, of cems 10 have 
maintained its influence over the A; Valley through the Late 
Bronze-Iron Il transition.” Unlike the development of new state 
formation in the central h h ne h H 
highland state of Judah reflects a development along a polit 

more like that of the a city-state, attemptin 
impose its control over tical P with th 
less viable center ry of the highlands a: 
Lachish and Hebr nd r 
Shechem’s successor, but, unlike Shechem, S wa ql 
product of the centralization of x regional as 1 
extended throughout the central highlands. s as th 
capital city for an entir a. The b 1 
contrast, never great © well . 
indigenous to the cit If. The stat 
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lands were subjected to the extension of Jerusalem's power, which, 
ghlands 


rical question arising from the coherence 








us 














ferns in the Shephelah, is the relationship of the 








in ca II both to Jerusalem and to the 





emerging village agriculture of the highlands of Judah. That several 








| towns were established early in the development of 





Lachish and Gezer but also at other sites, 








encourages our understanding of 





ese towns as vitally independent of 


both Jerusalem and He 





competing with Jerusalem 
hi 


seems likely that many of these new villages were created as satellites of 





a struggle for 
the economic control of the emergi 





land villages and hamlets, It 








arger towns. The relationships of the towns of 
en, like that of Heb 


to subordination, rather than one 





the Shephelah \ 








spectrum of conflict from 






of shared evolution, given the indispensibly independent and competitive 





econ litical structures of each, To the extent that Jerusalem 
uccessfully consolidated power over the highlands—and there is little 
warrant for supposing that it did—it had to deal with the multi-focal 








region. Politically, this suggests a 





in Judah, in contrast to the more centralized regional 





{ the central highlands, to a polycentric subordination, 





assalage, with a high potential for fragmentation and the 





of several independent polities emanating from its 


niers, each with their independent economic interests, 












dominance over the Judacan highlands (to say nothing of 
control over the Northern Negev or the Shephelah, both of which 
bow wns easil rable and perhaps superior to Jerusalem) 
coms best dat arliest from the destruction of Lachish at the 





ive production through 








8, The Transjordan 














In comparison to western rans is 
poorly known through arc the 1 
most recent work in the Tr e antiquities of 
the area from a regional p ¢ both surface 
explorations and —excavat ciation of 
Transjordanian archaeological studies with biblical and ancient N 
Eastern studies has for the most part reflected a far higher crit 
standard than generally has pertained in st f 




































# Above lt . doy PEM 
(PE. McGovern, The Lote Bronce and A aM 
idan Il, 1, €4, by D. Home 
Hypo Econom A 
1970); de, Deweronomium I, 1-63: = 
BZAW 139 (Berlin, 1973); M. Weippe si ¥ 
he Israelite ‘Conquest’ and f 
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Because of this research, it seems quite possible to make some general 





that might be und 





1ood by way of 








to the better known regions of western Palestine 








Gilead, or Uh the Northern Transjordan that lies between the 
Wadi and the Yarmuk, has three distinct geographical regions: the 
Ajlun, Jerash and the Plain of Irbid, all of which have had some survey 





work in recent years. S. Mittman 





s survey of the Ajlun and Irbid 





regions substantially corrects and fills out the earlier survey of N. 





Glueck.” AS one might expect, most of the Late Bronze sedentary 
population (12 of 15 sites) had been settled in the agriculturally rich, 


well watered plain of Irbid. The rugged hills of the A, 


little settlement during this peric 








d. In this, the settlement pattern during 
the Late Bronze Age might be seen as comparable to the settlement 



















tern ~entral hills of Western Palestine, At the present stage of 
bur un ing, the transition from Late Bronze to Iron I in the Irbid 
region seems to have witnessed ately greater stability than that 
in the highlands of Western Palestine. Most of the Late Bronze sites 
‘ontinued their occupation, though perhaps in diminished circumstance: 


in addition, some twenty new small settlements extend the area of 
exploitation throughout most of the Irbid plain. In the Ajlun region, 








y very small and with limited 





st compares rather closely with the pattern 


{ilement in Ephraim. The more moderate changes on the plain of 
























Inbid. might be compared profitably to Manasseh. In the transition to 
II, we find in the Irbid region what might be described as a 
continuity and inten on of settlement, reflecting considerable 
v ar den Ai ungen von G. Schumacher," ZD 
F . 48 (195 44. 201-392: idem, 49 (1926), pp.t-16 
x ‘ 7m Palestine IV, AASOR 35-28 (New Haven 
s : bury-Tenison, *The Jeraah Region S 
oa.” AD: 7 A Leonard, “The Jarash-Tell e- Hust Highway 

mv the very early but nonetheless careful 





















































stability and growth, In the Ajlun, following the drough a 
expansion of territorial ex i he 
Iron II settleme Western 
highlands of E We s im the 
contracted, with the p a 
ecological areas that support extensive terracing an mi 
accessible to water resources. The continuit Hement f a 
Bronze Age through the Iron II period is nified in the potter 
typology and in its evolution. The pott th an Du 
and a regional development with foreign influences almost ¢ 
disappearing at the onset w tainty i 
possible without exten: desi n of nsition 
from Late Bronze to a hed and i 
with a considerably higher portion of marginal settler 
proportionately greater influence of steppe dwell ustified 
There seems, however, little support for und: i placeme 
of population whether in terms of an r F settlemen 
or in terms of an Aramacan migration. we seem to ha 
radical transformation of the settlement occup N 
Transjordan, but a transformati b : 
in nature, taking part in the greater region ur : 
dislocation and eventually followed wide o 
, 

In the region of ancient Ai erally defin 
between the Wadi Zerga and the W Mi h 
a very complex area in which the m: f 1 of t 
Transjordan lived. The region of th ral 
dominated by the region around Am 
portion of the reg n he Bag'ah V 
Khirbet Umm ed-Dananir. The B ters on he eastern 
sector of Ammon ab, the south on m 7 























region around Wadi Hesban.® Research 








ticularly useful for understanding. the 
te Bronze to the Iron Age: that 


Hesban and surveys in the surroundi 





avolving the 
rea, and the 





ct with its excavation at Khirbet Umm ed-Dananir. 
ll Hesban begins during Iron I, increases and 
ron I, and reaches it 





floruit in the late eighth or 





{ intensification in the pattern of settlement. The 
period sees only very limited settlement at four sites, 
I, there s, with the majority of these 














is exceedingly 





parse and begins to expand in the late eleventh or tenth-century.™ 
his still awaits a systematic critical evaluation on the basis of 
i isin I 





ian regional studies. 





Sj 1, and especially in Iron He 
late eighth to seventh-century 8.C.) that the region around Hesban turns 


> the intensive forms of sedentarization that are typical of 























i tation, 1987) pp23it. 

. Western Palestine, since in 
whole of the tenth-century pottery 

w ed as Iron Ih 
an be with confidence due to the unfortunately somewhat 
4 analyses used ty the Hesban team, R. Ibach, 
s 12 Region” AUSS 14 (1976), pp.r1g-126: idem 
i Local Environment and Human Food Producing 
Hesban a nding Region,” SHAF It 








The Hesban re 
settlement patterns from the Late Bron 





gion lies directly on the border « 








particularly affected by shifts in subsistence strat pastoral 





f the Judaean 





{o intensive farming and horticulture, and follows a pattern in 





to the changing climate that is remarkably similar to that 








highlands, While the revival of trade and pol 





tical stability during the 





Assyrian period certainly supported an intensification of sedentary 
agriculture, the causes of the shifts in form 








Bronze to Iron Il seem far more to be associated with climate and 








ecology than directly with either trade or ment 


While ©. LaBianca’a study asks some very important question: 





archaeology, the highly abstract level of his historico-sociological 
approach makes most of his conclusions rather irrelevant for a regional 
study of the Hesban area. For instan jeans heavily on Muhl 


rather general study of the development of Iron tec 








ignores the Bag‘ah Valley studies re 








this region of the Tran: 





analysis, coupled with a neglect of other 





Transjordan, finds the Hesban region somewhat romant 





by hostile nations, including the Amorites, Moabites, Edomit 
Israel, 
When we turn to the Bag‘ah Vall however, we find an 





analysis (although limited and a 
helpful in sketching the history of this transition in the Tr 





conclusions from this project are also fully con 















very limited Late Bronze ren wered at Umm ed-Dananir, 
the excavators were able to establish five criteria (large burial deposit 
the use of bread and emmer wheats, large cattle, the pathologies of 
arthritis and dental caries, and an environmental setting of fertile field 
and perennial springs: all of which are character i 

agricultural population) to form a substantial hypoth for th 
existence of a town. A very large burial cave from Iron Ia she 
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continuity of 





his town into the Iron Age. Indeed the methodology used 
by this project has created the ability to show clear continuities in 
culture and techni 





gy throughout the Late Bronze-Iron Il 
transition." The coherent picture made possible by these surveys 
the end of the 





includes a period of depression and impoverishme 
Late Bronze Age, a dispersal of the population over the countryside 
early in Iron | 








followed by a gradual recovery and intensification of 
n land 
flourishing of intensive agriculture during Iron II. P.E. McGovern also 





seden 





zation late in In 





¢ maintenance of an expansion and 


finds a consider 








ists with 
transhumant pastoralists that encouraged increasing sedentari m° 


Again in 








reconstruction that is possible for the region, the 





jopulation of the Iron Age shows considerable continuity with that of 


the Bronze Age. Economic collapse led to rapid desendetarization, and 








period of agricultural stress was followed by a recovery 
that developed a prosperous, sedentary agricultural society during Iron 
HI (approx. ei 
iss 

lerms: The collapse of the East Mediterranean and Near Eastern 
d of the ind 


th to sixth-century). U. Hab 





er, in his dissertation on the 








monites of the first-millennium, describes this transition in economic 








nomy brought about the ¢ 





yenous city-state system of 





jordanian plateau. The economic depression that 








resulted involved a collapse in trade, which ultimately brought an end to 
the high culture of the Late Bronze Age. The population of the region 
maintained its continuity in the region (albeit on a lower economic 
level) by orie 
the pastora 
ignificant pi 





itself 10 a village agriculture, living symbiotically with 





ists of the steppe. This transition took place without 








region. The so-called Aramaean migration has neither epigraphic nor 





archacological warrant. Rather, the population of the Ammon plateau 
.cems to have been thoroughly indigenous and (surviving this period of 








ped a complex state society 





only after a long development, flourishin, 





rom the cighth to the sixth: 





century 





This independently derived description that Habner 





pottery, metals, silicate 





draws for the Ammonite 
f Pai 
Unuil recently, m 





marginal reg 








n archaeological work in 








has been extremely limited.’” In 1978, howe 
Mujib and 





survey of the region between the W 





which has set consistently high standards in its methods of research, an 
now in its publications.” During the first two sea he survey 
explored central Moab, and in the third season southern Moab wa 


investigated. The Plateau lies close to the 



































broad variability of average rainfall from as tittle as 100mm to as m 
as soomm a year. Similarly, while terra rosa soils predominate, large 
areas of very shallow grumusols are found. The a ports ver 
good grazing land. Sedentary agricultural settlements w rally ver 
small villages adjacent to a stable \ wurce and within walk 
distance from arable lands’™. Productive dry farming in wheat an 
barley and a strong admixture of pastoralism can be ted in the 
areas in which settlements have been found, with fruit, olives an 
vineyards along the escarpment above the Dead S nth 

above the Wadi el-H © sugge c i 
association between village farmers mi he area, 
Miller also points out the very strong role nmen n 
the expansion of agriculture and ht a a 

of nomads, In summarizing M urvey for the Late Bi rn 
Middle and Late Bronze is quite mark h tion 
Iron J, however, the total number of sites are substanti duced 
(62%), 58 percent of the Iron I sites had also bee pied in the Late 
Bronze period, so that a continuity of the p ion i ated 
shift in the settlement pattern indicates economic disruption and 
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indigenous collapse, The Iron II sites indicate a substantial continuity of 
settlement at the I 


both the size and total number of sites, clearly indicating a return to 


‘on I settlements (65%), with a major expansion of 


prosperity. Miller’s survey in Moab demonstrate that the settlement 


pattern of Moab, like those elsewhere in the Transjordan, follows the 


pattern of an indigenous continuation of the Late Bronze-Early Iron 1 
settlements, suffering from severe depression and instability during Iron 
I, and finally developing a progressive and strong recovery in Iron Il 
The archacological finds here and throughout the Transjordan 
wubstantially confirm the patterns of ecological stress and recovery that 
were suggested by the archacological remains throughout the Cisjordan. 





tine’s Diversity 

















Finkelstein’s argument that the Iron I settlement of Ephraim 

ginated in the previous hill country agricultural population of a 
supposedly desedentarized and p lized e IC 
is disputed in this study in favor of a more w ns 
put forth by Stager, Ibrahim, Lemche, Ahlstrom, Callaway, and Coc 
and Whitelam,' which link the material f much of Iron an 
Late Bronze Age Palestine, appear quite substantial. I acknowledge the 
distinctiveness of the Ephraim hill country settlements noted 
Finkelstein, This is a quite unique geographically delimited situation 
however, that reflects the specific regional and functional variations o} 
what had developed, mutatis mutandis, throughout the many subre 





















of Palestine. For example, the distinctiveness between the p 
traditions of Late Bronze and Iron I occupations seems far less marked 
on sites in areas such as the Shephelah, the hills of Benjam 
valleys of the Jezreel and Hazor, where a greater continuity of settleme 
within these regions or at specific sites had pertained, tral 
hills, the demands of a distinct geograp ng, th '¢ 
ariant forms of agriculture an lage and transhumant pastoral 
and the spatial and perhaps chro al dislocations inh ew 
settlement in what was at this period a frontier region, are such that 
greater innovation in material cultural forms can be expected than i 





Aletander's Conquest (in press) 1.A. Callaway, “Villy 
The Answers Lie Below, ed. by HLO. Thompson (L oR) pps-66 
Perspective on the Hill Country Settlement of Canaan in Iron A 
Bronze and Iron Ages, ed. by 3.8 “ a RE k 
Whitelam, The Emergence of 987); LStager, “The As ° 
the Family in Ancient Israel,” 24SC M.fheahim, “The Collared 
Jar of the Early Iron Age,” Arch d. by P. Parr and RN 
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observable within areas and sites that were able to maintain a Late 


Bronze I-Iron | continuity. The Bronze Age-Iron Age transition is 





marked throug 





jout greater Palestine in regionally characteristic ways, 
The well watered lowland valleys within the Mediterranean climatic 
zone, for example, typically display a pattern which suggests that this 
sector of P 


the beginning of the Late Bi 





ine suffered a loss of many small villages 





ind hamlets at 
nze Age, while the diminished population 





consolidated itself in the larger towns.’ The transition to the early Iron 


Ages seem: 





have been m: 





ked by a deepeni 





g economic depression, 





ons, and by widespread dispersal of the lowland population 
over a broader area, in a larger number of much smaller settlements that 
disp 


many clear indications of continuity in material culture with the 








The uplands of this Mediterranean zone, however, are marked by 





their own distinctive response to climatic stress. Here we find a region 








donment of sedentary village agriculture through 
the course of the Late Br 





nze Age,} and a com 





plex of new small village 





hills, with a delay of settlement 
in many of the more marginal regions such as the Carmel ra 
Issac 





plateau until Iron IL As one might expect, in those areas 





where there were regional gaps in occupation over a considerable period 
n Age settlement took on a more distinctive 
character, especially in those aspects of the material culture that reflect 





(On the border of the M 








sditerranean climatic zone of Palestine, where 
sedentary agricultural villages generally have had a greater orientation 
10 the steppelands of the South and Southeast, the dislocation of the 
Bronze-Iron Age transition was even more marked. Region wide 


donment of sedenta 





agriculture was more extensive, and the 














*Scen kelstein (The 9 te Israel Seulement (Serusstem, 1988) 

also M. Koch maria and the Golan (Jerusalem, 1972) and S. Mittmann 
a alistina: Isael und Juda in der Kénigszeit und Siedlungen der Eisenzeit 
2.1200-§5 TAVO Karte B IV 6 (forthcoming). ! would like to thank Professor 
Mittmann and Dozent De. G. Schmitt and the Biblisch-Archiolgisches Institut oft 














eventual resettlement of the more marginal regions lagged con 


behind sedentarization in the North, Never 





e Mand 








(as in the North) greater material co 
Iron | strata is observable on any given in any given region that 
had been able to maintain a Bronze-Iron Age continuum. This is true 





without respect to whether we are dealing with a supposedly proto: 





Israclite region or what are often assumed to have been non-Israclite 





regions, such as the Southern Transjordan, the She 





plain, Continuity is most marked in areas of 





Given such general observations, n_needs 10 b 
introduced into our discussion before we a nts in 
settlement forms and economies, or innovations al remains, with 





changes in ethnicity, Such factors are not ethnic markers, howevermuch 











they may provide the material cultural found ethnic formation 
Whatever the distance between the town hek, nestled on 
edge of the coastal plain and the small village of Sarta, on the 
western edge of the highlands,’ bot cographical context and th 
different forms of economic act f these two settlements. are 
reflected in respectively quite different regional ecologies and subsistence 
responses, Such factors are fe of variance in 
material culture than either distal parateness, oF 3 














Finkelstein’s suggestion of me of Ephraim's 
Iron I settlements in pastoralism, and particularly bh ssion of a 
nomadic population developing from the Middle Bronze IC hill 





country’s response to economic depression, at nswer some 





very important questions.* The possible correlation of this 
with many Egyptian epigraphic sources referring to non-sedentary 
in Palestine during the Late Bronze A, 


hypothesis.’ Moreover, the stab 

















d., esp. ppasol, Related concep peen put f 
and KW. Whi 
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he end of Late Bronze and throughout Iron I is hardly so 











t of what must be understood as a 
considerable population expan 





jon that occurred throughout Palestine by 
the end of the eighth century B.C. One legitimately looks for increments 





to the indigenous sedentary population, However, Finkelstein’s 
stion, also shared by Coote and Whitelam and H. Weippe" 
cannot stand on its own and needs development and detail, as it lends 
itself immediat 











yy far more to an explanation of what happened to the 


Middle Bronze IIC p 





pulation of this region (that is, to a clarification 


of & process in desedentarization) than it does to 









ation some four centuries later. One cannot maintain a 
continuity of ethnicity here between agriculturalists, pastoralists and the 

¢ Egyptian Amara and other New Kingdom 
texts relating to Shasu and ‘ap 














(and neither can be understood 





‘ethnic” group) are to be integrated into the theory, Nor can one readily 





regional tenure on the part of the descendants of 
the Middle Bronze population 





hrough such a large expanse of time,’ 






Rather, one must ask anew the question of the process of formation of 


ethnicity during the Late Bronze and Iron Age not only in the central 
highlands but in Pa 
A fully ad 


as a whole 








quate description of the Late Bronze-Iron Age transition 








new settlement occurs already in the 
thirteenth century, most nota 





ly along the southern coastal strip" in 
the form of 





all dispersed hamlets. We need not only ask whether 
these new settlements reflect an in 





enous expansion of population or 





scumenta et Mon 





rienis ancigul 18 





The Shasu ‘Bedouin’: Notes on a Recent 
ppsafl) that with the Shaw we are 





mic group rather than an ethnic ove is» rather 








pa weon. That this term was primarily used ty the Egyptians to refer 
‘group in grea tine who were indigenous steppe dwellers or, within Palestine 
roper,transhum ns very likely (Ibid, pp.$¥-$9).Giveon's argument that 





G. Anistrom's op 


an influx of immigrants, That 





mplies the almost indefensible as: 





that these new settlements give evide 








pulation, with 
the highly improbable corollary that such new settlement (and especially 
those of Iron I) reflect recovery 





far more adequate explanation is that these new settlements do 1 





suggest either growth or prosperity at all prior to the Iron I period. The 
first stage of change was a process of desedentarization or dislocation 





that was the result of a shift of subsistence str 





new period of aridity that had destabilize 








population and ha 





forced a substantial migration away fr 
Late Bronze towns. 


Finkelstein’s, 























Palestine invo u isruption and 
depression along a spectrum from the fully se in the low 

a pastoral mode in fringe areas. They p he Ear eV 
Middle Bronze I transition period as a close an oth Bron 
Early Iron transition. Our knowledge of th ly-Middle e 
transition is, however, quite uncertain, and the actual s tent of 
such an indigenous nom: at the onset of Iron I is still 
largely unclear, and nee lored further. Oth tai 
additional sources for the f the Isracli L attest 
migrations of “sea peoples,” who played a ntial in th 
formation of early Israel, as has often been su nce 
the name of the tribe of Dan. Unfortun later biblical tradition 
of conflicts with the Philistines have encouraged a dissipation r 
to define the process through which the Aegean and Anatc 

















immigrants had been absorbed into the general f n of Palest 
The onomastics of the Late Bronze period also su, least sor 
very minimal influx or influence of peoples from Hurrian and Hittite 
regions, but even names do not in hnicity. M ne 

of the settlement process into the tenth-eighth centui fs 
floruit close to the time of state ¢ n 

substantial infiltration of non-sedentary f .e and 
perspective of traditional hist " 
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steppe zones, among whom Shasu and Sufu must 
undoubtedly play a significant ri 





le alongside that of ‘apiru. The process 
of integratio 





of these several distinctive origins, along with the 
developn 





of proto-ethnic divisions in Palestine in the forms of 
secondary states in the Assyrian period, need yet to be traced. However, 
We cannot assume that they existed as early as the Iron I period—even 
in the more 





able coastal region and lowland valleys. 

hical exposure of Palestine to migration from the 
North, the South, and the sea, and given the international disloca 
that occurred throughout Palestine and the whole of the eastern 





Given the geo, 











Mediterranean world at the turn of the millennia, the populations of not 
only the city-states on the coasts of Phoenicia and Philistia,” but also 
those areas where eventually the regional states of Israel and Judah 
nd 


have involved more than just the indigenous 











II period of the ninth 





hth centuries, mus 








population of Palestine and its steppe. These regions—including the 








al hills—must have absorbed many displaced groups immigrating 
into Palestine from the outside, Ethnic unity is an unlikely factor in 


historical reco 








structions of the carly formation OF any OF WHESE states. 





Even the term “proto-ethnic” is first appropriate for the political units 
that from the ninth cent 





on respond to th 






e expansion of the Assyrian 


‘empire west and southwestward. 
It seems all the more necessary to point out that historians have not 
inuity between the “group” called “Israel” that 


Merneptah claims to have destroyed and the proto-cthnic population of 


established a cor 





the ninth century political state of Samaria that is known to us in both 
biblical and ex 





fabiblical texts as “Israel.” Moreover, it is not really an 





anomaly that the Eg 





ptian report of Shoshenk’s late tenth century 





campaign directed against the major towns and trade routes of Palestine 














The formation of the various states of Phila remain extremely unclear (Ct, abo 
apter VI) although there are many indications that several ofthese cities in the Assyrian 
period relict (like Lachish, Gzer, Megiddo and Beth Shan of the Iron 1 perio) a political 
B i w that continuity. The collapse of the Bronze Age polity 
independence f nied (ty the tur ofthe millennia) rapid expansion and 
4 summary, S. Moscati, “Who Were the 


ati (New York, 1988) pp-24l, anc iden 











does not reflect a Palestine under the imperial control of Jerusalem 


el, and neither Jerusalem nor an; 





Neither Judah nor Is 





the central hills invite SI 





shenk’s attention 




















Palestine’s political and economic subordination to Egypt. Jerusalem is 
a small highland town at the time, and the existence of an Israel or a 
Judah at such an early date is wi ted by what is known of J 1 
of the time, The evidence dra m the archaeological and textual 
data we have certainly argues against the assertion of any tt 
political structures in the highlands, and preclu re 
Of a unity of the population during the Iron I or early Iron I m 
prior to the building of Samari 

E.R. Brandfon's 1983 dissertation" offers a comprehensive surve 
of the archaeological remains of Palestine erves well as a larger 





context for I. Finkelstein’s hist 





new Iron I settlements in the central h 
Brandfon traces the growing tendency of most field archaeologists today 


























to revise the chronology and stratigraphy of the Late E ron | 
transition'* to show a considerable period lap for the end of the 
Late Bronze II repertoire and the beginning of new settlements in 
several regions of Palestine, with the end of Late eI correla 
well with the final stages of the Egyptian presence in the Jezree! in the 
reign of Ramses V1; that is, after the mid-twelfth century. The earli¢ 
traces of the Iron Age, however, are associated with the occupation of 
the new villages, which Brandfon argues begin c prior 
to the destruction of the Late Bronze towns 

The difficulties involved in h rap th 
excavated larger towns with the f st f w 
settlements are perhaps more intractable than Brandfon allows. Y 
central contention that the emergence of n nt ne be 
understood as a widespread phenomenon, not sul nt bul 
contemporary to the deterioration of the Late Bronze ms 


be a significant and valid rere 
dF 


f the archaeological data that is 
s more detailed studies of the 





supported by Zertal 


“E.R, Brandfon, The Begin — 





Ibid, pas 





SAAVUELE AN 
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central hills. Prior to some of the 





nost significant Late Bronze II 
do, Ashdod, Gezer, Beth-Shan, Tel Mor, Jaffa, and 
Tell Abu Hawam that mark the beginning 


destructions at Me 





f the end of the Late Bronze 





period in Palestine, the process of the settlement of early Iron Age 
villa, 


es had aln n some regions b 





n."" The post destruction 
rebuilding of th 





¢ towns indicate an impoverished continuity of the 
Late Bronze occupation 





e twelfth century."” The early twelfth 





‘entury saw further destructions, most notably at Tell Beit Mirsim and 





Hazor, but several important lowland sites such as Megiddo, Ashdod, Beth 





and possibly Gezer in the foothills along the coastal plain, 


continue the middle of the twelfth century and are clearly 











earliest Iron I settlements in these regions, 


fowever this transit 10 be understood historically, both the 


Jestructions and the process of rese 





lement, both the collapse of a town 








1¢ emergence of an at first dispersed and then village 
centered economy, are correlative responses to a crisis that affected the 
population of Palestine as a whole. These changes are best understood 
in complementary rather than polar terms, and are in many ways 
us to the earlier shift from th 
my of Middle 
ased economy of Late Bronze agriculture 

That Sub-Mycenaean 


the result of an indigenous Palestinian develops 





anal diversified town and village 





nze IC to that of the al 








st exclusively town 








under marked 
Acgean influence, also suggests that whatever the immediate causes of 
nze-Iron | transition, the disruption and dislocation 





peoples” from Anatolia and the 
understood as entirely accurate, The migrations were 





ruptions, but must be seen as only one 


jon and dislocation of settlement that 





stern Mediterranean, including all of 





the final stages of Late Bronze II until a new 





metime during Iron 1. The 



























































destruction of towns may well be ¢ ¢ im te events 
war and the impoverishment it brin ru mal bn 
been caused by earthquake stile he 
impoverishment of the entire soc g beyond th er 
any single region—coupled with an increasing in: ft 

rebuild and restructure itself within towns after such disasters, however 
can only with great difficulty be explained by reference to singular even 
or passing fortune, As these radical dislocations he populat 
are typically marked by an extensive transition to new socio-cconom 
forms they are not to be € J in terms of secondary (and at tin 
peripheral) political and economic s suck perial 
policy or the collapse of international trad tl 
Palestinian economy were indigenous and agricultural in essence, and i 
collapse was brought about b re {agricultural foundation. 
In fact, Egyptian presence, and the trade that that p helped 
maintain brought with it a small measure of stability dur elfth 
century in the primary regions of Egy rests: and B 
Shan valleys and the southern coastal nability of the Late 
Bronze towns (which cor n hol 1 sedentar 
population) to maintain themselves agriculturally, led to the 
destruction and impover heir recu nment, and t 
dispersal of their popu 2m f 
subsistence in smaller units by er and ha ra 
Increasingly larger acreage, pressing the fr I land: 
and regions, increasing their rel n the u a 
century. The absence of trade 1 Cz 


























Samivaart aN 


ICITY IN PALESTINE 





uulture and husbandry, especially of sheep and goat herding 





and grain agriculture, and—alon 





the coastal plain—of fishing, 





ding the history of Palestine is 


the lack of any 








ity of the region as a whole, Palestine, in its 
earliest per 





ds, is an artificial concept at best, and neither a cultural nor 





8 political one. Even geographically, it has ever been sharply divided into 





many different regions, separated from ea 





h other by formidable physical 





and socio-political barriers. If we are today to turn effectively 10 a 





‘ocially based, archacologically oriented, history of Palestine, this 
differentiation in Palestine’s physical and human geography needs more 
serious attention. The new settle 


n Age in Palestin 






ent process associated with the onset 


of the is decidedly different in each of the many, 





quite distinct regions of Palestine, New settlement is not limited to the 
central hills of Ephraim and Man 





seh, which had been the focus of 
Finkelstein’s study. Nor does it of itself answer the question of Israel's 





ts in the Gal 








ins. Iron I settleme 
Shephelah, the Beersheva Basin, 


1¢ Transjorda 


e, the Coastal Plain, the 








el, and especially those through 





are comparable to those in the highlands, and raise very 
Serious problems to any arbitrary identification of the settlements of the 


central hills as “Israelite 





Both the terms “Israel” and “Canad 





are known to us from 


historical records and from the Bible, and each have variant referents. 





It has become exceedingly misleading to speak of the term “Israelite” in 








ical context of Iron I Palestine. From the perspective of the 








ical remains from Iron I, one can hardly use “Israclite” both 
nts of Ephraim and Manas 


Galilee. The settlements in the Galilee must be understood as 





and for those of the 


substantially separate and distinct from those found in the central hills, 
Apart from this very p 


hills of Ephraim, the 





‘oblematic use of the term “srael" for the central 





ignation ill fits any region of Palestine prior to 
Iron Il and, even then, it can ni 





be used with any confidence apart from 





and G. Ahlstrom, opt, 1986. See now a 





the regional state called “I 
References to the Mern 


renders for us only the earliest known u 















gentilic in Merneptah's list, however, does not correspond with the usage 
of the name in reference to the Assyrian period state of that name, to 
the clan of shr'l of the Samaria Ostraca™ or to any biblical use of th 








term, One cannot thus affirm the existence of the Israel of 
solely on the strength of the Israel ste 











and ancient Near Eastern studies today 
more “Canaanite” than are, for th 
Israelite.” The term “Canaanite” as it i 


today as a gentilic, has its roots in the anti-B: 
































Testament origin traditions, It is the pol J 
in Iron I, even more IMappropriate. It is i a 
That is not only arbitrary in its limitations, but politico-eth 
unity and substance that simply does not correspond w . 
know, even during the Bronze Age. Not only is t mC 
geographic name and unknown as a gen h date, but th 
associated description of Palestine's lowlands as don ity.st 
during Iron I is ludicrous. Decentralized vill horticultur 
and animal husbandry is dominant throughout P The sh: 
boundaries, which the use of the terms “Canaanite” an elite” mak 
possible, are wholly unwarrant c 

If the distinction between Canaanite and Israelite cannot be mad 
when we speak of the variant cultural traditions of have we Fe 
sufficient grounds for seeing this p as un period of 
emergent Israel? Is the question of Israel's origin a question a 
events of the Late Bronze-Iron I transition, or is that transition rather 











of whose descendants later form 
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of Iron Age I settlement patterns do not render Israel for us historically, 





| hills, the wave of new settlement does not 


rest until well into the Iron II period, when it becomes difficult to 





understand the process of Israel's origins in terms of the newness of 





According to both biblical and sche 





larly tradition, the “United 
ynarchy” was established by Saul in approximately 1020 B.C 





M 


continued through the reign of David an 





David's son Solomon, and 





might well be described as the “g 





Iden age” of 





a considerable period of growth 





in wealth, territorial conquest, and i 





uence, this “United King 





jom” of 
Isracl was br 





ken in 





10 two separate, independent kingdoms, that of 





under the Davidie dynasty until 
Jerusalem's fall in $86) and that of Israet in the north (which, after a 
was finally firmly 
ider the dynasty of Omri at Samaria in the early ninth 


uel and Tirzal 





succession of kingships in P 





century). Although plagued with dynastic struggles, Samaria remained 
its capital until the kin; 





m was swallowed up by the Assyrian empire 
B.C. Such fs the traditi 








nsistent picture of a well established core of 








Samaria and in the Jezreel during Iron 





1, along with a process of settlement that did not reach its floruit until 
Iron IT is well established, one might do well to suggest that_no kingdom 


Israel yet existed. There is, n 





reaver, little basis for affirming the 
existence kingdom of Judah in the South, Not until well after the ti 











that tradition marks out for the “United Monarchy” was the population 





sufficiently stable to support a comprehensive regional political 
entity. This must have occurred at the earliest sometime during the 
tlement of the Judaean 
is hardly to be explained merely as an extension of the Iron I 


course of the ninth century. The eventual sé 
h 











ents in Ephraim. The beginning of Iron I in Palestine is not a 


reflex of prosperity, sedentariz 





jon, and growth, Rather, when the whole 





of Palestine is considered, early Jron 1 and the beginning-of new 


settlement was-#-period-of great fnstability and transition, By the Iron 





II period, howe ion In Palestine had 





ie situa dicatfy altered and 
je proliferation of new settlements during this period had a 


ally different cause from that of the centuries earlier onset of 














iron I. There is no evidence that enables us to connect historically the 








I settlement in Ephraim with the much 





later Iron Il Judaean highland sedentariza 





these later settlements are in any 





north, The agricultural occupation 


types of regions, separated as they are by sign 





differences and removed as they are 





explanations. 
The Omride dynast 





established in Samaria, was certainly historical 





but the Omrides were hardly the successors of a Saulide monarch; 





























Certainly by the early ninth century, with the © r 
there is sufficient archaeological justification an 
historical Israel in terms of the State of iod 
(lacking both historical verification and dyn 2 t seems 
doubtful that one can speak of Israel in politi ms. An tio) 
of a “United Monarchy” as a factor in th { Israel, must appeat 
far fetched, and one perhaps is best occupied in seeing the “United 
Monarchy"—along with other tr \s relat nified “original 
gol yisra’el—as a much later eff u dopt Isra 
traditions as its own, 

Arguments that have been brought forward by nu 
such as L, Stager,* M, Ibrahim,” N.P. Lem A 
JA. Callaway,” and R.B. Coote and K.W. Whitelam,” linking 
material culture of much of th Age highland settlements with 
indigenous Iron and Late Bronze esti antial 
and 1 am unwilling eth i ¢ count 
settlements noted by ein as more t al and functional 
variations of resp th ted th of Palestine 
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This distinctiveness seems far less marked in areas—such as the 
Shephelé 





A, the settlements north of Jerusalem, and those in the Hazor 





region—where a greater continuity of settlement pertains, Whatever the 
distance between Aphek and Isbet Sarta, the economi 


two settlements on the edg 





tivities of these 
of the central hightamds-aré quite different. 
Becaus€ of this, one must also expect Similar differences in their material 





cultures. This, however, does not speak to the issue of ethnicity at all 
The nts in the central hills seem satisfactorily 
explained as the result of different subsistence stra 





ersity of the settlem 








egies of the 





indigenous agricultural and pastoral people of Palestine. They were 
firmly established during Iron I and expanded rapidly as prosperity 
returned with the better climate of Iron II with the support of a trade 
economy centered in the horticultural sector of the economy. 

The origin of the population of the southern highlands, however, 
developed not only liter, but were much more likely to have been linked 












to a sedentarization process from steppe _pastoralism, with a 
chronological horizon in the late tenth and ninth centuries, Regional 
histories of the origin of the people of Palestine who ultimately become 
identified as “Isracl,” based on an understanding derived from geography 


and archaeology, separate themselves rather substantially from 
historic 





raphical views that have been based on Isracl’s origin 
traditions. In fact the two are incompatible, The origin tradition: 


formed withi 





the context of an already existing conception of Isracl, 





hot implicitly or directly oriented towards questions of history, but 





rather deal with questions surrounding the meaning and significance of 


Israel, which has a future orientation that functions as the matrix of the 





tradition 
His 
the real past of the p 





ical questions of the origin of Isracl are specifically oriented to 








ple who came to identify themselves as such, and 





ited by what we know and can reconstruct of that past 





Fundamental to an 





understanding of the historical question of Israel's 
origins is the recognition that the question refers to the origin of the 
people themselves and their settlements which later biblical tradition 


came to understand as Israel. Such a question is simplistic and 





Pom sratves, BZAW 133 (Bein, 1974) 


straightforward, It is also. indisputably reflected by historical 
archaeological research and open to very concrete descriptive answers 
The initial settlement of the central hill country of Palestine (which 


d of ancient 








ificant aspects of the tradition understood 





Israel) is certainly pivotal in any hope for accommodation with 
traditional historiographies. However, the origin of the people and 


ntral hills are essential as well, 





ettlements of re 





as they too form part of the fundamental core of the Israel of tradition. 

















Furthermore, as it becomes increasingly clear in the history of the 
settlement of Palestine that the occupation and exploitation qi 
regions developed separate and distinct processes through history, an 
questions about the emergence of Israel take on the character not only 
of research into the historical development of these separate regions but 


also of an analysis of the process of litical, Cultural, and eth 





consolidation and unification, lett 
issue of U 





‘aevetopment of the unity as an ide 





about a real Israel, Nevertheless, beca 





and literary qualliy of the biblical conception of 





this perception with an historical reality of Israe 
hardly to be assumed. 
A discussion about the origin of the pe nd settlements of what 








was to become the Israel of tradition can 














discussion of the transition from the Late Bro: n Age 
ettlement of some of the regions of Palestine betray rent locally 
determined continuity of settlement long predat e-Iron A 

transition, and other ‘egion a | by th 
tradition) are not settled until centuries tai luding such pivotal 
regions as Issachar and the Judacan high There is no obviot 

imperative (even in terms of biblical historiograph jerstand the 
core” of ancient Israelite settlement as co-\ with the Iron I 
settlements. Nor is there any obvious reason to equate the carliest 
manifestations of that settlement, with Israel's beginnings. However, if 





our biblical traditions are an historical refraction of a real past, Israel 


origin as a people needs to be associated with the unification a 





integration of the central highland with the lowland valleys, the Judacan 
highlands, the Judean ¢ 


Trans 





m and the sou 
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history prior to the Persian period at the very earliest. The history of 
Israel's origins is then to be 
he regions of Pa 
whole w 





nd in the development of such unities for 
id the identifi 
radition, 





stine 2 





tion of that resultant, coherent 












The origins of Israet’s people lie 


inextricably wi 





h the origins and histories of these apparently distinct 
regional settlements 





this observation, the search for the origins of 
Israel merges with the history of Palestine. They are indeed confluent. 





ranean Ec 





my of Greater Palestine 


The 





of Israel's origins within the history of Palestine, in 
trying to identify the context within which Israel achieves a unification 
emerging as a domin 








hardly restrict its focus 


d, and especially Iron I1B-C 
h—seventh centuries) that the 


to Iron I. Rather, it is in the 





‘on II per 
the Assyrian period of the nil 
I demo 








raphic displacement of Palestine’s population 
(coinciding with the development of secondary state structures by 
coherent regional entities in the context of Assyrian interests in 





Jestine) first clearly takes on a socio-political character that was 
supportive of early forms of ethnicity. In exploring the early development 
Of states and proto-ethnic groups in a region such as Palestine, it is 





ant to be aware that centralizing and integrating tendencies linked 
to a rise in prosperity, an expansion of population, 





fegional and international trade, and the military organization of 


subregional powers, are not immediately open to sit 





ple linear 
n (as pertained from the late 


the collapse of the Hittite and 


evolutionary growth, even in a sit 











Tate tenth century) in wh 


especially the Egypti 








power vacuum in the region. Quite 





the contrary! The economic structures indigenous to Palestine were 





inimical to both political and proto-ethnic 
‘eyond the boundaries of very small geographically defined 





sub-units. The 





tional trade and the ultimate 
withdrawal of Egyptian forces i 





¢ region placed the few remaining 


towns of the twelfth century ardy. Those towns that were 





Primarily commercial trade centers faced a devastating economic 


depression from which they would take more than a century to recover 





Others, more linked to agricultural production and distribution, 





struggled with the instabilities and dislocatic 





of the extended drought 


THE MEDITERRAN! 














and famine, from which they did not begin il the mid 

eleventh century. Few of these cities cou! ked beyond 

their own borders for economic expansion and growth, 
Moreover, the economies of the commercial cities, built as t 





on a pluralized and multi-linguistic diversit 
























development of the kind of unifyin; that 
conceptions of common purpose and de hai cal 
formation except within their immediate borders. Even in the cities of 
the central and southern coasts of Palestine, the scholarly assumpt 
of a Philistine organized inheritai E wer depends far 1 
heavily on much tater biblical ey i th 
economic problems of agriculture at th t adequat 
consider the economic dislocations following the lor rioration and 
then collapse of the overland trade 1 they take for 
harmonized biblical view of ethnic v know of the region 
historically, however, requires that we c nly the considerable 
diversity of the indigenous population nize the very wide 
range of distinct groups among the population.” Both 
pottery, material remains, and Egyptian texts suggest that the process of 
amalgamation lasted well beyond a century, Rather than a new form of 
centralized political power of an essentially alien Jigenous 
structures of competing city-states are what emerge d Iron IL 
Judging from our earliest Assyrian texts relating to this 1 r 





assertion of Assyrian power is 






Philistine people, but rather city-states. of 
Ashkelon, Gazza, et al 

The resurgence of city-state form wernment both here and 
along the Phoenician coast in the first millennium F, Suggest 
that, in these regions at least, distinctions in the populat don 





isolating economic structures such as small vill: 








transhumance and steppe pastoralism continue , endem 
symbiotic associations. Whatever we might be able to say about the rise 
of commercial and military power in the regions of Ph 1 


Phitistia in early Iron U1 and 








*G, Ahist ie, 1986 
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populations of these regions do not 
ight 
Gemtilics such as Phoenician and P! 
he ind 





fect the homogencity and 





common purpose one 





im 





ely associate with the use of 
id 
id 
towns,” create a social and historical context that is seriously inimical 
» the formation of co 





listine. Geography, economy, a 
xctures based on the po 





nous political st 





arities of clans a 





ethnic structures. 

The dominant economic strategies that persisted over centuries in 
Palestine were centrifugal not centralizing. The indigenous central 
powers of Palestine, such as Tyre, Hazor, Meg 


Beersheva, Ashkelon, Gazza, Tell el-Meshash, Jerusd 





ddo, Gezer, Lachish 





im, and Shechem, had 





their primary basis 
their Ic 








al regions, The emergence of transregional authorities such as 
Jerusa 





's assertion of interests beyond the Ayyalon Valley and the 
Jerusalem saddle to include the length of the Judacan highlands, and 
potentially the northern Negev and the Shephe 
appare 





ih, and Samaria’s 











nation of the very diverse central highlands and the 
extension of their interests an 








d influence into the agriculturally rich and 
densely populated Jezreel and northern Jo 





in_vallleys, potentially 
extending this influence to the sea in the west and to the Transjordan in 
the East, demand histo 





explanation for these expansions are glaring 
anomalies in the history of Palestin 





Understanding must go well beyond 





(though it may include) the 





rgence of powerful individuals with 
sharp swords. The biblical “historiography” centered in the wars with 
Philistines as the amalgam of nation building, and depending on the 
integrity of charismatic leadership, such as that of Saul and David, lies 


at the very heart of great literature. It, however, explains nothing 








historically. Lacking any obvious need for Lebensraum and lacking any 
is left only with a 
scenario, not an explanation, and even such a scenario of necessity 
presupposes the inte jonal unity and external polarity that the 
situation of conflict supposedly created. It seems fair to conclude that 


intrinsic basis for 





conflict between these regions, 01 














Alt's question concerning the emergence of regional states centered in 
the Palestinian hij 





ghlands has not been 





nswered in 





he archaeological 
discoveries relating to the collapse of Late Bronze and the transition to 





Iron I. Geographical, anthro 





gical, and archacological studies 





nevertheless, do cl 
move beyond the chi 





ify the process of regional state formation once we 





nological limits that Alt set. 




















From as early as the Late Chalcolithic, if not indeed already from 
that initial sedentarization in the neolithic revolution of agriculture and 
animal domestication, the occupants of Palestine, living in that perennial 
heartland of villages," were occupied in what mi 
described as a threefold pattern of sett « 
their geographic displacement to t tential 








environments" 1) architectural od and unplanned si 


y pl 


mostly dominating the central, well watered lowlands an 





valleys or along major trade routes, maintained throu 


of economies (including interregional and regional trade"), crafts o 





various sorts (especially construction, pottery making, cloth produc 






































Ws Beah Yerah (= hinder Kerak) nod Mie 8 hi od 
Palestine’ towns was et 
a substantial elie cles. For a clearer ack perp - 
Syrie-Paleatine ou Deum mi R 
Tell, JESHO 24 (1981), p62; id 9 z 

© Here I would incl port towns 38 A i 
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and metal working), religion and its public manifestations in cult, a basic 
Mediterranean type of a 





iculture of grains and garden vegetables, with 








orticulture of grapes, olives, and fruits dependent on the different 
al ecole 





d with & geographically determined variable mix of 








husb in sheep and goats, beef cattle, pigs and poultry. 2) 
sw 1¢ Mediterranean climatic zone, with a variety of 
ters of unfortified family oriented housing and outlying individual 


homesteads and hamlets, whose agriculture shows a broad range between 
dominant cash crops of horticulture, grain agriculture, and animal 


husbandry, dependent on specific local subregional ecologies. These 





lly display some minor er 





especially those of pottery, oil 





nally based agricultural 
specializations, particula 


Villages, hamlets and c 





iculture and pastoralism, 3) 


tes of variable sizes in the steppe zones of 








tine found primarily to the East and South of the Mediterranean 
climatic zones, with an economy largely dominated by pastoralism, with 
rong admixture of cereal agricultural, and in some regions—most 


notably in the Negev and the steppe zones of the southern 
coast—periodically supported by involvement of the mining and 


metallurgy industries of the desert regions of the Sinai, as well as the 








utes from Egypt and, at least by the Late 








Bronze or Early 























on Age, from Arabia." One must also consider not 
nly camel breeding and caravancering, but also the sub-economies of 

g, Smugeling, and mercenary activities peculiarly endemic to less 
dentary f ions," from which undoubtedly arises the sedentary 
“7 ze econ vty should not be 
pct § - le Jouin on one hand, and 
nt ‘ * B. Rowton, "Economic 
s . N ary Peoples, ed. by 1S. 

¢ México, 198, p dom, “Enclosed Nomadinm,” JESHO + 
V. Matthew te Mari Kingdom, ASOR 





HE MEDITERRANEAN ECONOM’ PALES 





population's frequently expressed percept 
bell 














rent." This complex continuum that existed in an 





be used to ignore aspects of mad 





anachronism.” Questions 1 beduinization” of 1 





nds of greater Palestine 





by E.A. Knauf through categories of successive 





(third and second millennium B.C ro 





century B.C.); “early beduin” (fifth century B.C rd century A.D. 


and “full beduin,” which 








domestication reaches back at 






























millennium,” and camel caravans are involved in trad lest 
from the Late Bronze period at the latest.” The time fram 
‘pre-beduin” needs to be pushed back to at least the fourt 
B.C. We have evidence for such n im in the Sinai, exis a 
great distance from Palest isting on Metallur 
pastoralism, hunting, and lim ture, W k f 
pen” nomadism i thoroughly miseadin 
Wapnish » 
(1987), pas ra EB 
in the Highlands of Jordan,” BASOR r 
f ofthe Arabian Fron y 6 
NP. Lemch 
ELA. Knauf, fonael, ADPY (and ed, W 
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other groups related to the North Si 
Chaleolithic-Early Bronze 1 


trade route in both the 
\d the Early Bronze II periods." Nor can 
we sce even these early periods as the earliest in which nomadic forms 








ter Palestine. We have every reason to assume that hunter- 





athering societies had continued to exist apart from the agricultural 





he neolithic re 





ution, Moreover 
although it is highly likely that sheep and goat domestication did in fa 





heartland in the periods followi 





develop as one facet of the complex Mediterranean agricultural 





economy, the great 





an steppe and its extensions along the eastern 





ern flanks of Palestine is fully capable of developing a pastoral 
population that is only ma 





nally and. sym 





jotically related to the 








sedentary peoples of the fertile crescent, Certainly with the expansion of 
the Sahara from 6000-4000 B.C., pastoralists had moved into the region 

greater Palestine. While the subpluvial prosperity of the late forth and 
third millennia brought about an intense sedentarization throughout the 
Middle 





ast, it also brought prosperity to the nomadic sectors of the 
Knauf clear 








distinguishes pastoralism, nomadism, and 
transhumant patterns of survival and, in 





ing so, creates considerable 








derstanding of the development of proto 
ethnic population groups that existed along the fringe of Palestine 
he interrelationships of the three for 





of occupation in the 


Mediterranean economy of Palestine 1 





lect a marginal symbiosis along 


ripherics of what were quite discrete, but not wholly independent, 








jonally determined, occupation 





patterns. They were sufficiently 





distinct in both geographic | 





ation and modus vivendi to give rise to 
once established, maintain h 








nificant and economically 
based “quasi-ethnic” divisions in greater P 





ine (comparable to the 
1edini, fellahin and beduin distinctions of the medieval and carly modern 
Middle East). While 





Jemarcation of specific identifiable ethnicity in 





Palestine is necessarily d 





ndent on either textual 


references to and epigraphic evidence for distinctly separate groups on 





ulations relating to the development of 








. baie ps and divergence across the sedentary:nomadie spectrum, 
KA Ki NY y in Ancient Western Asin during the Early Second 
Mi BC: A Assessments. and logical Perspective 
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West Semitic lan 





wages on the other, Such evidence, whe 














rather consistently suggests the kind of distinctiveness that we can 
describe as ethnic differentiation of the m: ups within Palestine 
from at least the close of the Early Bronze Age, and possible ¢ 

The questions of this study, oriented as re to th ence of 
Israel as a dominant group within Palestine needs 1 consider the 
historical processes of group formati tine over time. This issu 
offers an entrance into the m ly historical 


uurrounding the emergence of regi 





part in the biblical view of Israe 





Israel's self understanding as a pec 





Finkelstein’s sug 





indigenous Palestinian pastoralism—and 





population that develc 





m the Middle Br conc 





































depression in the central hill country well argued, corn both 
archaeological settlement patterns and several R 
texts that refer to non-sedentary groups who are known to have been 
involved in this subregion of Palestine. Certainly one needs to argue t 
the indigenous populat eater Palestine has never been limited \ 
the more stable sedentary agriculturally dominant population, and 
absence of village dominance in the high throughout th 
Bronze Age must encourage us to consider the nomadic and 
transhumant aspects of Palestinian pastoralism and patch agricul 
Coote and Whitelam also develop an argum: bl 
Finkelstein’s, suggesting that the “normal” economic Mux of se 

in Palestine typically involves changes a trum from the f 
sedentary to a pastoral m fringe areas an eriods of trade 
disruption and depression. They point Early Bronze 1V-N 
Bronze | transition period as a close parallel to the ¢ that 
occurred during Late Bronze-Early Iron I tran nd f 

of nomadism in Late Bronze and Early Iron Age Palestine are in thi 
argument an important factor in the di rael’s oF 

is an essentially sound interpretation ng transiti J, in 
which most of the social and economic structures of Palestine brok 
down under stress, the populai le xpe da radical 
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transform: 





n. Given the geographical exposure of Palestine to the 





severe international dislocations that occurred 


steppe, an 
throughout the Mediterranean work 





d at the turn of the millennia, the 











fh that eventually emerged during Iron 
as part of 





the new order of the Assyrian empire, undoubtedly included 


in th nating sede 





ation many different groups from the 


Je 


ations seeki 





g refi 





ge and alternatives to the 








id economic collapse of the lowlands and intermontane 
alleys of Palestine, but they also absorbed many of the displaced 


pastoralists and steppe dwellers from the even more severely depressed 
highlands an 





fringe areas to the South and East of the agricultural 
heartland, and without question the many groups of foreign refugees as 
ielands and had migrated 
parts of the eastern Mediterranean basin. 


Ju 






well that had been dislocated from their hor 










nts of the Assyrian period 





we need to look 





beyond just the 


jentarized highland agriculturalists of the Middle Bronze IC period. 








have always played a significant role in the 
Population of greater Palestine and had been part of the indigenous 
ion long before the late Mi 





Bronze period. The continuity 





of Palestine’s population, since the Late 





Chalcolithic period's farmers established village settlements throughout 


he lowlands of Palestine and many of the agriculturally most amenable 








highland regions, is beyond dispute apart from the archacologically 


icult to determine transition periods, where radical historical change 





ntinuity of settlement in the Bronze Age is 





particularly marked. The description of the long period of transition 


between the Early Bronze II-III period and Middle Bronze II has been 

















much pute among archaeologists and historians for some time 
Nevertheless, a general consensus has recently been reached in our 
understanding of the collapse of the Early Bronze towns and of the 
onset of the Early Bronze IV-Middle Bronze I transition period. 
Prolonged drought, a collapse in international trade, and concomitant 
political and military disturbances, brought about what perhaps is best 
described as a radical shift in subsistence strategies, away from the 
cultivation of the trade oriented cash crops of the Mediterranean 





economy towards a substantially less sedentary economy of grain 
































griculture and pastoralism.* Earlier explanations of t 
IV-Middle Bronze I transition peri a period of We 
Amorites” from the Syrian steps en “ 
by most. schol: The substantial indigenou 
quality of this period is now edi b 
pastoralism in the economy is recognized as 
Early Bronze IV-Middle Bronze cogni: 
transhumance pattern in at least the Negev 1 On 
hand, the town character, typical of much of the 
settlement is now, in this transition period, nowhere appar 
dispute still exists regarding the transition from 1 
Middle Bronze | period to the Middi period 
Gerstenblith and Tubbs explain anges in the Mid 
pottery repertoire as the resul nn0) 7 
reflecting resurgence of trade with Syria, w st 
this revival of the seden wland cultur ult of 
Dever's excessive dependence on pott 
historical and ethnic change in F coms, h 
we have insufficient reason to fol here. One migh 
o82), especially pp 
pp.197-226 
TAL, ‘Thomp 
iE iy 198 
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and Middle B 





ing patterns of settlement between Early Bronze II 


ze Il in support of an understanding of the greater 








lestine as periodically shifting from a region wide, trade 





tered on the cash crops of 
cereals, oil, fruits, wine, and herding, to more limited regionally oriented 





strategies—involving the periodic regional collapse of large towns, and 


a resulting shift of econom 





jence towards a dominance of g 











iculture and pastoral pursuits" This comprehensive economic 





perspective forms a basis for understanding changes within Palest 





settlement patterns as a response to indigenous developments. However, 








the whole of greater Palestine must be considered in these transitions. 
he restricted focus of Finkelstein’s study, chronologically limited as 
it is tO the settlements of Iron I, and geographically limited to the 


central highland: 





ings with it the dangers of myopia." We cannot 


egitimately limit our analysis to either this region or this period without 





Finke 


ery question of Israel's origins that Hopkins’ and 





ut to illustrate. We also need 10 examine the 


es throughout Palestine with their variety of 








demographic, and technological change 








inkelstein’s suggestion that we understand the gap of settlement in the 
central highlands dur 





Bronze period in terms of the 








Bronze IIC population and the 





resedentarization of the Iron I period is essentially sound, However, it 





is also misleading. We need ni 
f Palest and from sedentary agriculture and 


nomadic pastoralism through linear time, No 1 








of a single spectrum with 
the popula 





nadism and sedentaris 








nitant and contemporary responses to subsistence 








hallenges in any given region at any period. In the context of the 
inde eal, ("Madeba Plains Project: Preliminary Report 
0s a Vicinity,” RASOR Supplement 26, 1990, pp.s9-8 

. 87 Ex to Khitbet Iskander and its Vicinity. Fourth 
X i pe, decline, and regeneration” (Ibid, 6) and 





collapse of Middle Bronze IC, the pr 














corresponds to a concentration of the Late Bronze p i y 
from village agriculture—in the larger towns. The abandonment of 
agricultural in many areas of the highlands wou ng with it 

reforestation, and the concurrent rise of pastoralism and nomadism 
would lead to both an increase in the already existent population of the 
steppe and an expansion of the steppe in climatically marginal 


zones—most notably in the Judaean hills. Nothing that we know of the 


























Late Bronze period either confines the former Mi Brome TIC 
highland population to the central hills or support n of 
4 direct continuity of those population with cess of 
rresedentarization” in Iron I, In fact the initial process of settlement in 
early Iron L in the hills of Ephraim and Manasseh, su; it was a 
subregional economic interchange r e early Iron | period, 
that had established the political foundation in a and 
clans, which ultimately underlay the political development of statehood 
in the region, rather than any earlier existent f 
proto-ethnicity can be ed jon at al ther 
have been an aspect of the centralizing process th: b 
of Samaria than of any indigenous unity of the population 

Nor does Finkelstein's concep a her opp m 
arguments that have been raised supporting the indigen \ 
Iron I highland settlements by Mendenhall, Gottwald, ¢ 1 
others of provide an alternative to Alt’s parad ther 
as a middle ground between these reconstruct f 
for the nomadic or pastoral component at the 
Iron I settlement. It is not an alternative 10 an understanding of the 





impetus for settlement originating in the 











but rather adds a pastoral and n mpone c 
Certainly, it raises the q n of the 1 the Mycenacai ht 
with its displacement of populati indigenous nomadic sector 
of the Palestinian population r by an adequate 
explanation for sedentarization of this sector of pula we 

{s not immediate, as pastoralism is an alternative 1 sub 

and, like agriculture, has a tendency to expand with a return to favorable 


conditions, not sedentarize. What Fink sh 













SSMVUSLE RAT 








om the Late Bronze period to Iron 
n the highlands and the lowlands) not with empty 
at least’ in the well watered, most viable 
sturelands, with a populat 


potentially competitive (in a period « 








Mn substantially in place, and 








deteriorating ecology) with 
forts at agricultural sedentarization, It was not a return to prosperity 





but the increased desi 
during the M 
hift their sul 





s in the greater steppe re 








jcenacan drought that pressed pastoralists increasingly to 





tence strategies towards the more intensive land use of 
agriculture. ‘The concurrent incursion of dislocated agricultural 


lowlanders into the highlands acted 





force compromise over the 





throughout the whole of greater 





ralestine 
Similarly, the collapse 





wns and their monopolistic defenses, together 





with the expan 








acursions of pastoralists and nomads into these 
regions, creating conflict, but also compromis 
While the Late Bronze Age 1 





and accommodation, 





a bi-polar symbiosis between town 





m, the economic shifts forced on all 


ansformed the bulk of 





the population before 
century into a rather complex mix of 








nd herding, and 
ation of the population, however, did not 
return to favorable conditions in the latter 





ost marked throughout the 
lowlands, and one must certainly understand any revival of trade as 








asing strength of the towns throughout the 
lowland 








the central highlands had esta 





lished patterns 





ralism (centered in grain agricul 








herding) and transhumant agriculture (focused in intensive 





riculture 





and terrace depend culture) across three, regionally distinct, 





ecological zones of step 





jermontane terra rosa, and rugged 











































western slopes.” The last Iron I and the onset of th 
sedentarization of the Ju occurred only after 
consolidation and stabilizatic Lith century and the return 
to prosperity throughout Palestine. Simultaneous with the expansi 





terracing along the rugged western slopes of the central hills, and t 


related increase of trade in the region, settlement begins 10 expand in 





many other of the empty regions 





the climatic border between the Mediterranean and steppe zones 















































southwards as ecological conditions improved, small villages began 
transform the Judacan high! his time, Lachish had recovered 
along with the rest of the Shephelah, and the ic society of 
Khirbet el-Meshash had 4 growing population in th 
northern Negev, centered in such towns as Beers 1 
population of these regions incr mani wo factors seem to 
have been involved in the sedentarization of the Judacan highlands: the 
political and military monopoly of the towns hern Palestine, and 
the development increasingly dominated by the return 
of international trade to th a, that was shift pastoralisn 
to horticulture. While it is as yet ible to recon he shift 
the balance of political power between t c eshap 
Hebron), the major towns of the Sheph : v 
this struggle: Jerusalem in the north, on u me of th 
demographic and economic component 

In the tenth and early ninth © the highlands of 
witnessed a transition from an econc »pulation lai f 
to pastoralism and stepped nomadism village agriculture with 
dominants in pastoralism and horticu Jequent two centu 
experience a rapid and substantial pulation that ultimately 
transformed it into the heartland with ptiical 
head, Climatic conditions were favorable to t tion. The creati 
of forts in both the Judaean desert and the ni difficult 
to explain merely in terms of the ¢ ic exp! n of th c 
places in which these forts are found. hey f 
paramilitary settlem along the borders of 
association with efforts of the sed popul C 

Above, Chapter VI a 
Palistna: Israel und Juda 
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Beersheva, Arad, Te 


stabilize the 1 


Jemma, Lach 





Tell el-Khuweli 
on for agriculture. The forts can be understood as 
pis by the 


\d Hebron) to 








evidence of atte 





ricultural sectors of the population to 
force the sedentari 
population. 


with its prosperity, a dependence on a growing inter-regional and 


ation of the pastoral-nomadic sector of the 





he shift to intensive forms of agriculture created, along 





international trade network of markets, in which the primary ca 





h crops 





of Palestine (oil, wine, meat, and at least initially lumber) played a 
significant role 
The 1 


as. mark 





the northern Negev probably continued their function, 





ets 
nt at Khirbet el-Meshash. However, as the sedentary agricultural 
jopulation of the Beer 





the steppe that they had inherited from the earlier 
settlem 








eva basin grew during Iron I, these towns 






increasingly took on the character of other market towns of Palestine 
One mig! 





well understand a gradual transition in this region from an 





economy dominated in Iron I by nomadic pastoralists living in symbiosis. 





with a small number of market towns, to a broadly mixed economy in 
Iron Il, substantially sedentary, heavily committed to grain agriculture 
and animal husban 





with a mixed population of recently sedentarized 
ads and the long establi 





hed sedentary population from the 
ettlements of In 





ing in the major towns with a few small villages 


in those limited areas of the steppe where the water table rises close to 





the surface of the plain. 





In the Judaean hig 
althou; 





Is to the north of the plain, Hebron, which, 
had maintained some continuity through the 








Late Bronze and Iron I periods (perhaps like Khirbet el-Meshash of the 
ost of Pa 
a conduit for goods to and from the steppe, During Iron II 
land, Hebron 


ct town because of its easy access for the 





Iron 1 period) as an out 





stine’s. sedentary population, 





supplyin 










nlemporary with the sedentarization of the Judaean 











population that spread along the highland ridge north of Hebron, In 





terms of geography, Hebron was a natural and readily accessible market 


for the new settlements of the ridge. The region of the southern 





Shephelah also played a significant role in this transition, The extent to 





which the Shephelah directed the pacification” and sedentarization of 














these two rather large regions er steppelands of 





highlands and the Beersheva Basin, must have been grea 





the population of the towns of the Shephelah, s 
Khuwelifa, survived the Iron | transition, bu 

the Sheph 
small pockets of agricultural villages throughout the southern foothills, 
the Sh 
zone between the lower coastal pl 








lah and as the population began to expand outwar 


egion of transition or bull 





lah developed the character o! 


n (that was controlled by the great 





trade centers of the west such as Eqron, Ashkelon, and Gazza) and the 
in the highlani 





highland steppe. The economy that gradually devel 








centered in the cash crops of oil and herding, required markets, w' 






























the established towns of the lower hills could supply as a competi 
hedge against Hebr ential dominane sedentarization of th 
former steppelands, however, brought more than commercial advanta; 
and potentially new lands to the town centers of the Sh he 
brought security. As the border of aridity receded to the edge of the 
Judacan desert in the East and to the highlands of the central Negev in 
the south, the stabilization of the population within these regions al 
expanded frontiers of Mi riculture (and the 
vulnerability that went with nd southwards, renderin, 
the prosperity of the growing economy of the Sh cure wit 
the agricultural heartland of southern Palestine 

It is unlikely, in this early period of settlement during the fi 
decades of Iron [and the early part riod, that any single 
regional center in southern Palestin t power or densi 
of population to dominate other ¢ nters of population. The 
expansion of the frontier and the f f ak 
a considerable period of ty and pr to economi 
competition, but not to substantial conflict over cs. 
Jerusalem lay at the northern extreme of the Judaean Historical 





it had functioned throughout the Bronze Age as a politic 





center of commerce and trade for the many small an 


Jerusalem sada 





table towns of interests in the trade routes 








from the coastal plain orien 








the Ayyalon Valley, for which it functioned as tant market 
town, Although by early Iron II the agris trade centered 
economy of Jerusalem and its Hinte had long survived th 
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disrup' 





ns and dislocations of the Mycenaean drought, and had fully 


participated in 






return 





prosperity and growth, it was not a very 


large town, and was by no stretch of the imagination yet a city. Its 





relative isolation protected its independence in a period absent of any 
great political power in Palestine. This same isolation restricted its power 
and political i 








wn region, and the small subregions 








1 limited excavations in Jerusalem confirm this 





picture of a small provincial commercial center, substantially removed 








trade routes and their centers of power. 








ion of its interests southwards into 
Judaea follow 





n expansion of commercial and trade ambitions 
rather than from oth 





tary OF political purposes; for trade, and 


cifically regional trade, was the heart and center of its economy. Its 














¢ into the Ayyalon Valley, with its 








pockets of the Jerusalem Saddle to the north of the city, Certainly 


would hat 








drawn it to support the sedentarization 


of the highland ridge, but, at least initially, in the interests of security in 





an effort to push back the frontiers of the steppe, than from the les 
pressing need for new farmlands or other commercial advantage: 





of political power into J 





1ea followed 








at n precede edentarization of the highlands, Once the 
settlement of the Ju J been established in the course of 
Iron Il, the increase of its pr n in oil and herding developed the 
Fegion as a major source for trade goods that supplied the markets of 
Hebron, the towns of the Shephelah, and of Jerusalem. This led Jerusalem 





into direct competition with Gezer, Lachish, Hebron and the other 


markets of the southern hills, eventually leading (most likely by the 








jury) to an effort at the direct political 
Jomination of the uncentralized Judaean highland villages. This move 


wards increasing centralization and the consolidation of commercial 





jerests required the subordination of the commercial centers of 





Jerusalem’s competitors. This move towards a monopoly of agricultural 





Production ultimately threatened the aut 





nomy of the towns of the 
northern N Without essentially changing the commercial and 





economic foundations of the society in the region, Jerusalem was 


establish a network of interdependent relai 





that served to secure and support Je 





usalem’s prosperity and he 
However, there are reasons to doubt that 





region were radically altered, It was not until the last quarter of 





ty in nd half of the seventh, that 





eighth century and especia 





Jerusalem began to take on s 





state power.” The size of the city of Jerusalem began t h 
closing decades of the eighth century, following on th 


takin 





in the north 





ind Jerusale 





Assyrian orbit, However, it was not until Assyria’s move against the 





the Assyrian rationalization of 








processing center of Eqron, that 





situation in greater Palestine 





provincial, agriculturally based regional st 
Edom in T 











state lying between two major imperial p 


As 
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map of 





Palestine, browght—at least for Jerusalem's new 





elite 








1c growth in wealth and prestige as a component of the 
sometimes violent but always precari 





us role that Jerusalem played out 
in the course of the followin 





century.” This growth in the wealth and 
Prosperity of its elite, as Jerusalem became increasingly involved in the 
international politics 





f trade, ultimately led Jerusalem into direct 
confrontation with the Assyrian army and its final destruction and 
dismemberment by the Babylonians. Attacks by the Assyrians and 








abylonians on Jerusalem and the whole of Judah and the Northern 
Negev destroyed not only Jerusalem, but most of its major towns, The 


devastation itself’ brought to southern 





lestine a physical 
4 economic depression that ra 
id Babylonian military ai 





ied the region. 
Assyrian 





d political policies of administration 






structure and brought about 
se of the entire society 








Proto-Ethnicity 





ing Iron J and I in the highlands 
of Cisjordan suggests substantial differences in the origins of the 
population. While pe 





ple of the central highlands originated from the 
indigenous Late Bronze hi 
the 





land towns, a drought dislocated portion of 








alestinian population of the lowlands, indigenous non-sedentary 


groups already in the region, transhumant pastoralists from the steppe 





ie of the imm 





and possibly so fants who had originally come from 


coastal Syria, Anatolia, and the Aegean, the high 





\d population of the 
S much more homogencous, not only coming much 
¢ but deriving primarily from the sedentarization of 





Judaean ridge w 


later in the Iron 














centralized control 
ato Asprio's power inthe region hardly leads on 











steppe pastoralists and a trade oriented expansion 
the Shephelah 








The population of the reg es 0 


period of Assyrian domination is 









Judah's population under state rule included the 
of the Shephelah with roots in the Bronze Age, some admixture from the 
southern coast of Philistia, the mixed population of steppe dwellers 


tradesmen, and Arabs associated with the overland trade of th 








Negev, as well as the long standing indigenous populat 





Jerusalem saddle and the Ayyalon Valley, 





population of Jerusalem. Judah's population, however, m 

















greater homogeneity among its people because of its greater isolation 
and independence from Assyri rth b y-state 

icture of its political system maintained an is » of the population 
of the capital from the city’s expanding Hin he South. The 
growth of population that followed the fall of Samaria and Lachish 
undoubtedly increased the separation of Jerusalem's elite fron 
marginal agriculturalists and shepher udal 

By the time of or shortly aft ding of Samaria, th 
population of the central highlands, in spite of the extrem rsity of 
its origins, must have been considerably integrated. The lack 


dominance of town structures, both the common charact 





related economics of an essentially agricultural popul: 


general isolation of the core of the population fror 





trade routes and other extra-regional influences, all f 





integration and polit 








structures of the regionally based state created in Samaria suggests that 





this integration had been already established at the onset of state forms. 





f the central h 





This early ninth century Israel \d developed 





political, economic, and ethnic coher 





comparable 10 son 
new Iron Age states of the Transjordan such as Aram, Amm 


ry, Edom. Wit 







and, in the eighth cent 














Jong standing indigen: ician coast, U 
and the Transjordan, However, ther ason to be 

significant integration of the population resulted, beyond 
relationships related to trade, the military, and the politic One 
can expect little integration of the core of Israet's population with these 


subject territories that were only temporarily held by Samaria in 
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ascus, and M 





Nevertheless, the influence 


f Israel and of on these territories must have been 











ictiveness of the highland 4 





ions of 






and Judah from the rest of Palestine finds some limited support 





from West Semitic lingu 





graphy, economics, and the process 


 sedentarization are the most fundamental factors causing ethnic 





wage is the single most apparent and 








guistic differentiations and affiliations 








first mil 





-nnium are complex. 





he eff 
f Prov 
epigrap 





formation of the language diffusion 
Semitic into major linguistic communities, reflected in every 





ic discovery of the E Age in Syria-Palestine,” continues 











have been clarifying attempts to distinguish Biblical Hebrew (with its 
ificant_ morphol 





al distortion)” from the Hebrew of the first 
millennium B.C., as well as efforts to separate the Hebrew of biblical 


tradition from the extensive linguistic diversity in the languages of the 





epigraphic finds.” This distinguishes the language of the biblical texts 





t (a Bildungsprache) of the Persian 
for example, places the foundations of this literary 





jon of the Judacan state in 586 B.C, He 





sce i as the result of a single coherent construction, 





hat can be traced from a consonantal text of the middle of the 
{ millennium B.C., with roots in “Judaean." of the eighth-sixth 








century B.C., to its Massoretic vocalization of the mid-first 
AD." Unfortun 


with West Semitic epigraphic 





ely, a numl 





of monographs of the 1980's, de 





inds but strongly influenced by biblical 





studies, have brought a great deal of confusion and distortion into the 








discussion, failing to distinguish not on geographical provenience 
of texts from evidence of the language of a given geographical 
but also harmonizing such basic distinctions in Semitic studie at 





between a “language.” and a “dialec an eff pre a 

















tie between “Israelite.” and . well n Aramai 
orientation of the East Canaanite language done under th 
acgis of the leveling assertion of a dialect continu wee 
‘Canaanite,” and “Aramaic. Still others would pre biblical 
derived historiographical perspective b Mi ul 
monarchic period, with roots in th narch 1 of 
settlement,” Such insouciance in h i 

field as a whole has led sc ola r w hi 
challenge the often to% ical and nai 1 
generation's analysis.” While 1 am reluctant t 
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SoK.P. Jackson, The AmmoniteL tye, JISM 
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This seems (0 be the percep 
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identity 





phy and early state forms, 
the importance of language to the development 





ethnicity and 
nat 





al.” identity is paramount, Whatever the limitations of our 


current analysis of the languages of greater Palestine of the first 





millennium, the function of language in creating the unity and 


homogeneity of 's emerging ethnicity cannot easily be 





dismissed."* The conclusions of B. Halpern® persuasively encourage 





Us to a sensitivity 10 geography, topology and sociology in our 


ent of our early lan 





age groupings, Bearing in mind the caveat 


he present stage of 





scholarship in historical linguistics is 





insufficiently independent of argui 





ents from related disciplines, Knaut’s 





aanite.” language family into “West 





Canaanite.” (Phoenician, Israelite, and Judaean) and “East Canaanite 


Moabite, and Ed 








(Ama te) has much to offer."” When Knaut’s 








further distinctions between these languages and the literary language of 


biblical Hebrew,* as well as that between a core Canaanite 
(represented by Phoenician and the dialects of Israelite) and “Fringe 


Canaanite." (Judaean, Ammorite, Moabite, and Edomite)," arc 





maintained, the potential for using epigrap 





hic materials (in support of 





pendently from historical, economic and 





tanding the development of proto. 





je groups in Palestine of the Assyrian period is substantially 





enhanced. In this, Knauf’s distinctions require that the transition 





n the proto-ethnic populations of the Assyrian periods Israclite 


(eighth century) and Judacan (¢ 





hth-sixth century) be traced through 





biblical Hebrew of Gencsis-2 Kings with its roots in eighth-sixth 





‘entury Judaean to the third century's middle Hebrew of such as 










































































Qohelet.” This remains essentially an historical question, relatin 
directly to issues of the continu pulat Palestine, which 
in the course of the Persian peric u fy itself, n 
directly with the Judaeans of the eighth-sixth cent with the natio 
Israel.” of the composite tradition, 
5. The Destruction of Isra a: Impe cies of 
Transportation 

The historical process or trajectory from the p hnic entities of 
the Assyrian period's Israel and Judah to that of the I tra 
is neither direct nor simple, and cannot adequately be de d with th 
concepts of either continued assimilation or survis 
ethnic,” rather than “early ethnic.” or the like, is particularly 
appropriate for these state entities since th develop 
within Palestine over nearly re strongly marked mor 
population dislocation: ty of the population of 
the highland state of Samar of the lowlands and 
other regions of greater Palestine that the kings of Samaria attempted 
to control was never accomplished. Assyria intervened d 
irrevocably, and, as it incorporated the form 1 of | th 
province of Samaria, through which it controlled many ri 
Israel had coveted, and subordin e whole un i 
authority, Assyria also systematically destroyed re 
population which had given the region its strength. J whose pr 
ethnicity lay far more in the r city of the population of 
the Judacan highlands and the than it had in the stat 
form imposed on it from Jerusalem, fared better. Though it survived th 
ultimate decapitation of J by the Babylonian arr h 
Jerusalem both its economic and its hi n 

The imperial policies and prac f populat trol” and 
specifically the policies of deportation and resettlement in b 
Assyria’s army and civil administration, wer , a 
had formed a central aspect of imperial w an 
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Babylon, and the Hittite world since early in the second millennium.” 


hey are also found as a pillar of Babylonian and Persian imperial policy 





ng after Assyria’s collapse. Under Assyria, however, these policies were 





much more complex and varied, and had imme 





se consequences on 





subject lands in every corner of the empire. Policies toward subject 
peoples do not seem to have rested solely on a pragmatic ad hoc 
Realpolitik. They were also based on ideological perspectives related to 





what might b 1d with the help of the analogy of 





( Conquest F based concepts of the royal 








as servant of the God As 
jes, the Assyrian king's goal was to 





g all peoples of the four corners of the 
versal authority of Ashshur.” Assyrian policy is also 


Jogy that the defeated have no rights. They are rather 





of the king While one must emphatically agree with 





























Saggs that it the ancient Near Eastern ideology of 
Right of Conquest,” one must not confuse a form of ethnographic 

idcology with actual historic polity. The context of Assyrian ideology was 

centered logy of empire, of which the biblical tradition has 
historical exp aly from the perspective of subject. Sag 

understanding of the egalitarianism of Assyrian policy in terms of 
ethnicity needs 10 be adjusted both by the exploitative character of the 

5 i pasion im 3 und 

HWE. Si rian Prisoners of W 

as bet 0p nical texts, however, hardly 

which understand Yahweh as an inclusive 





Assyrian administration ov 









































the destructive components of its population policies. While r 
Egyptian texts, the capture of he ere abor for 
Egyptian work projects, militar iption, and a variet n 
goals, might be seen as sign a , e, the 
economic policies of the Egyptia P e 
indigenous social and economic i ect p n 
Assyria, however, the system, especially anized from the time of 
Tiglath Pileser III's rule, lay at the very foundation and nature of 
empire.” While the texts, in which many of the re 
these policies are recorded, arly p n a 
nonetheless also clearly transparent 
intentions. The effects of such i f 
almost of nece the er of th n in 
of their applica 

B. Oded, in his extensive study of Assyria  depor 
tation, outlines two distinct di in the Assyr ri 
population control: a) Although I half extant Assyriat 
texts that relate large scale ation transfer n . 
which the populations are being transferred, sor . 
way deportat f cially Assur, € : 
and Dur Sarrukin” b) Other deportations d 1p 
part of the empire and resettled them in other r which 
had been deportat They also transferr / n 
area and resettl a fit 

The extent of the deportations is difficult to determ u 
The geographic extent of the re edb P hed 
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across the whole of the ancient Near East from Elam and the Persian 


Gulf to the Taurus mountains and the Phoenician coast, and southwards 








Even limiting our un 





lerstanding to the texts that have 


survived, as Oded has in his study, we have clear knowledge of over 150 





acts of population transference from the Neo-Assyrian period alone 
From Babylonian we h ” 


the 157 known Assyrian period cases, many of them refer 





ve records of 36 acts of deporta 






Moreover. 





to deportations from entire 


and J 


ons Such as the texts relating to Ammuru 





It is impossible to estimate realistically the actual number of 





ple these dislocations. While many of our texts speak of 


total populations being transported, there are also indications that this 





me 13 of the 43 texts in 
which the 





ulation is enumerated, more than 30,000 people are 

















mentioned as affected by each deportation, including the deportation 
from Babylon of 208,000 by Sennacherib. However, even 
discounting such surely impossible numbers, one must consider a figure 
high in the hundreds of thousands as a reasonable total of all those 
affected by such Assyrian policies, and a number well exceeding a million 
has a great deal of evidence to support it 





Oded outlines a number of reasons that influenced the Assyrians in 





of the empire's population 





Deportation was used as a punishment for resistance or rebellion. It was 





used 10 eliminate both actual rivals and the potential for resistance and 


insurrection. The policies of resettlement establi 





od groups within the 
ubject populations who were dependent on and therefore loyal to 








power. Much of the policy was oriented to military 








al leaders and of the intelligentsia, 
an economic monopoly of craftsmen and skilled 





orvée labor and the limited stave trade, Some 





purposes, including a 
ramilitary border settlements, Some 








tore and rebuild 









































conquered cities, and to repopulate abandone ids." Or 
might also add the goals of the control and tion of un 
nomads, associated with the support of vassal In Palestn 

must not only think here of the Arab tribal 35 who w ied in 
the region of Samaria, but also of Sennacherib’s subju; 
Hezekiah, the deportation of the ps of “46 of ng ci 
numbering 200,150 (sic!), and the n of the Judae (e 
among the kings of Ashdod, Ekron, and Gazza who, as vassals of A’ 
were supported in their struggle against Jeru: Th a 
of Hezekiah, creating Jerusalem as a vassal state of ked a 
period of reduced political power, t jended 
considerable prosperity for Jerusalem that h 
seventh century."* The association of 1 . 

vassal states is also apparent in the ca i r 
(744-727) in northern P Ww P a 
these undated texts is uncertain, the Assyria h 
territories that had formerly belonged to Rezin of Dan h 
northern rim of Samaria, including th n a 

under the direct control of the empire.”” S.A. 

texts ND 4301 and 4305 (if Hoshea’s name can b 

not only relate the establishment of the bor 

expecially $.W, tulbach, J w 





is in no way at variance with Assyrian policies. 








aspects of siege negotiation. This, of course, is delightfully played 





story form in 2 Kings 18-10's tale of Sennacherib’s humiliati 
Yahweh. What is interesting here is that the king of Assyria’s speech t 
the people of Jerusalem promises that if the people revolt, he will reward 
them with deportation. 


This aspect of Assyrian deportation poli loyalty and 





support of the population both against rulers ian policy 


and for Assyrian rule in the conditions of the 





cynical it may appear and have 





Deportation is presented in some of our texts not as punitive at all but 
as an alternative to punishment for resistance against Assyria's 
power."’ Indeed, some of our texts go 











Assyrians as acting on behalf of the people, promoting their interest 


and protecting the people, saving them from the oppression of the 


rulers. The deportees not only received land and prosp 





Assyrians upon resettlement, but also were given support 








against the indigenous population, who, of course saw 





and usurpers. Oded summarizes this well 








Assyrian citizens who wer 











dwellers, farme ficials."T 
deportes generally enjoye a 
rulers for their welfare 
Even in Assyria's great cities, the deportees served Jependabl 
influence against unrest or rebell 4, this wi f 
more significant reasons that they were brought to the great Ass 
cities in such large number 
ime, surrender to me, a Sr . 
homey, 80 that you may not die b 





id, a. 
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The economic and civil importance of resettlement policies to the 
cities of Assyria is well illustrated by the literary text of Ashurnasirpal II, 
relating to the buil 





ilarities 





ig of the new capital in Calah."* The 
Of this account to the text ¢ 





the Idrimi statue of the fifteenth century 








alakh are st 





ng, and give witness to both the longevity and 
the international character of such policies."* As Idrimi—styling 
himself as the “servant of Adad."—had used Hittite prisoners to build 
his palace at Alalakh and had forced the sedentarization of the Suteans 
to rebuild towns, so Ashurnasirpal II, “the high priest of Ashshur." and 
shepherd of all mortals,” not only consolidates his empire through 
conquests and the taki 





hostages, but also in his rebuilding of his 
capital, transfers the conquered peoples (of whom he claims personal 
ih. With their labor, he digs 
irrigation canals to irrigate and open new ag 


ownership) and reset 





s them in C 





cultural areas and plant 
orchards in the Tigris Val 





y. He builds for the first time temples to 
Ninurta and Enlil and rebuilds storchouses and palaces throughout his 
territory. In summation, he “added land to the land of Assyria, many 
people tc 





people 


Imperial policies of population 





transference or deportation do not 
end with the 





pse of the Assyrian empire in the last quarter of the 
eventh century. The number of texts available to us, however, from both 
the Neo-Babylon 





and Persian military campaigns, is not only much 





but also substantially different. Moreover, the ideological 





nz of the few texts we have relating to population transferences is 


much more clearly prop: 





ndistic. Some of the most important are not 
written for administrative purposes or to gain the support of the army 


or people of Babylon and Persia, b 





are rather addressed to the subject 
peoples, and are written with the transparent purpose of encoura 





ing 
their acceptance of the radical changes brought about by the changes of 








empire, first to the Babyle 
Both the Babylonian 


jan and then to the Persian administration. 





and the Persians fell heir to an already established 
Assyrian empire. Their long term goals consequently were far more 





oriented towards the creation of loyalty and support among the 





OUps and peoples of their complex empires, than 
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towards conquest. Hence, the propagandistic function of th 





primary. 









Two pairs of stelae, possibly originating in the 
and modeled on Babylonian texts, probably originating in the temple of 
Sin in Harran, recount Nabonidus’ construction of the temple." Both 








present Nabonidus as the obedient servant of Sin, the king of all 1 





Gods who reside in heaven. Nabonidus acts under the direct instruction 





of Sin to build the temple Ehulkul in bring about 








of Sin to the city, and to rebuild 1 





then claims to have bro 





ght pec Upper Syria, and from 





‘as far away as the borders of Egypt (“all those whom Sin, the king of th 




















gods, had entrusted to mi h struction 
brought “Sin, Ningal, Nirsku, a n n 
In these texts, Nabonidus is pre God Sin 10 the 
provincial city of Harran and re city to its former, and hence 
appropriate, status. While there is no claim that the transported 
populations, some of whom are from Babylon a h 
description of the trusted." to him marking deportes 
both the “renewal.” of the Sin cult and the renewal of the city, make i 
very clear that we are dealing with the creation of a new socic 

is ideologically understood as an act of restoration, The texts are 
addressed not to Babylon but to a new € center 
is the temple of Sin and whose servant nidus. In 
such a text, we gain an entry into h tration 











wanted the deportes and the receivin stand 1 
changes enacted: the 1es as the means of ion, and the 
indigenous populations as the recipi f benefice, all under the 
auspices of not a new C ru nally.” the 
god of Harran, and the rid as well 

An earlier “messianic y! xt nd in the Wadi Brisa 
inscription."* Here, Nebuchadnezer II (605-362 B. imself 
foreign." (ic., non-Babylonian) oppression. age is particularh 
informative. He “led back 10 their settlements..collected and 
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reinstalled.” the people. Here, unequivocally the theme of “return.” is 
a central ideolog the Babylonian policy of deportation and 


settlement, Similarly, the Babylonian chronicle’s account of the fall of 














Babylonian and Mandaean coalition,” refers 





into ruin hills”) and massive deportation, 





as well as some possible resettlement of dep 


Throughout Nabopolassar’s campaign 


tees from Rusapu. 
the Medes and the 
jons of both popul 











Babylonians continued the dep tions and gods, 


shift in imperial ideology can be seen in the 





An interestin 





inscription on a basalt stele dated 10 the reign of Nabonidus.”* Here 


again the Babylonian k " 


od in the messianic role of restorer 











and as permitting the return of exiles. But not only is 
deportation couched in the langua; 
uk, but 
cults iss 





resettlement,” under the 
instruction and guidance of Mari 





re Babylonian responsibility 
for the destruction of Assyr 
for such b 





cifically denied, Rather, blame 








arous deeds is given to their 
Manda hordes.” The Babylon 





rmer allies, “the king of the 


take the high g 





»und as champions of 


the population former Assyrian empire, restoring the cities and 





rebuilding the that Marduk “had put into his 
Niriglissar's) hand: Among those “resettled” are 2850 prisoners 
from Hume who are dedicated by the king as temple servants." 


Such ideological efforts, however, are perfected by the Persians. The 





4 Nabonidus, the dari mother’s piety to Sin, the king of all 

















10d, the re both and populations forgotien during the 
deprivations of Assyria, is oked at from the perspective of a much 
more effective (ie., later) propaganda machine, a propaganda that still 
largely determines our understanding of Persian imperial policy.”” The 
text of 2 Chron 36:22f and Ezra 1:1-11 identifies the Persian deity elohe 
hamayim, whom Cyrus “restores,” as the long neglected indigenous 
Palestinian deity Yahweh, Chronicles sces Cyrus as having been given all 

‘i biblical tradition by HW 












the kingdoms of the world by the supreme deity who, in 
Jeremiah’s prophecies, orders him to build his temple in 
Nabonidus had built a temple to Sin in Harran followin 
communications from Sin). Ezra t p Cyrus a 
temple and restoring what the Assyri 

stresses the indigenous character of ¥ s “the God of I: 





similarly, Nabonidus’ moth 



























































In the victory account of the destruction ds of 
the Persians, the Babylonian king, Nabonidu nger 
as the servant of the but as one who had allowed the 
festivals and services of the temple to be neglected. Nabonidus is further 
portrayed as the brutal agent of massacre of n population. In 
by the people of Babylon. The Po h 

all return to their proper pl he most important of sian 
texts, however, that relates to the transferral of populations h 
ruler of Babylon had destroyed the inte Ligh " fl 
ods, only replicas were worsh nd the rit fer 
prayers were all wrong. E rship of Marduk w ted. F 
ruined the people with constant corvée work ments were in ru 
tind the whole population “hi ce he gods had 
been carried off to nai w aban . Marduk 
however, in his mercy, searched for an appropriate rul d fi 
called Cyrus, who, after becomit ruler of the whole world, a 
tried “to treat according to justice the black headed whom rduk 
has made him conqui was because of Cyrus ness at h 
heart that Marduk had ordered him to 1 B c A 
course, who possessed Marduk as his true frien weapons. 
He did not need to, but was w da h 

people “come to life from death ru er and 
Akkad because both the gods and the people want him as their r 
Cyrus then claims in this text to have abol tab 1 
(interestingly) also credits himse rebui 

Cyrus and his often ned “man in non a 
mission of peace, The whole world welcomed ssion to power 





" ANET, ppsist 
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as he is por busied himself in restoring both gods and 





peoples to their proper places where they can be happy." 


The Persian texts present Cyrus as understanding the restoration of 





peoples and gods as the primary function of empire: a literary if not 





policy that was continued under his successors Xerxes 


Darius 11." Under Darius, the Persians, in their effort to bring 








o1 of the empire by Persian officials, 
who, in their ad 





nistration, were forced to deal with diverse legal 


traditions throughout the empire, began to cent 





ralize and rationalize the 


legal and economic structures through which the Persians governed. 





They did this by enforcing the “king's law." by “the favor of Ahura 


Mazda.” in terms of a “restoration.” of the traditional legal customs of 





the subject peoples. The “Demotic Chronicle.” claims that in 519 B.C 





Darius ordered the codification of the legal traditions of Eypr: “The law 





araoh 





ce the temples, and of the people..”* Following this 


form of rest 


wlicy, Persian legal codes were mandated throughout the empire in the 





ions of indigenous tradition.” The Persians were not 











rule through these measures, Rather 





they were creating a tightly structured, centralized administration, 





interp 
tradit 
The ¢ 


Ps nowhere better illustrated than in the biblical traditions that 


ted through propaganda as home rule, and using indigenous 








NS extensively to curry local support 








jeness of all of these Persian policies of persuasion is 





» a return of the exiles from Babylon, under the direct order from 





Cyrus as inspired by Yahweh, with instructions to restore the temple cult 
of Y 
promulgated under the auspices of the Persian administration by Ezra, 


hweh in Jerusalem, One can al 





D not neglect the law code 





The delay in temple construction to a period long postdating Cyrus 


should not cast doubt on the historicity of the decree itself 











My favorite phrase here isthe heart-cat sand d 
E - d the decree as authentic. Moreaver, a recognition of the documents 





ypaganda, supports rather than 














Similarly, the correspondence relating to Artaxerxes and Darius in Ezra 
4-6 reflect no more than the strative difficulties endemic 
policies introducing new population elements and central cults into a 





region and an established population with long st >nomous 
The te 
f 
Persian relocation policies on the regional pop 
structured by the prior Assyrian and Babylonian polity. To these people 








functions and associatior 











of the unpleasant reactic 





expected of the intrusive nature of 





jons that had been 





both the policy of a centralized cult, im a legal and economic 














restructuring under a resurgent Jen but be 
understood as a threat to the establ exactly what 
is protested in the account of Ezra 

Persian period deportees unders R 











ISRAEL'S TRADITION: 


1. The Literary Nature and Hi 





beginn 





(both from texts and 


historicity of an Israel of S 











the perspective and ideol 
Samaria is an illegitimate 
tradition is asserte a 
themselves as survivors and 
affirmation of an historical c¢ 


of Judah, with a focus on Jeru: 





the Persian peri S gre 


THE 


Fc 
h 
than t 
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the Israel of traditi 





at all, and suggests rather that in dealing with this 





concept, the perspective of the tradition suggests we are involved with 


an entity that is both intellectually and literarily an entirely new creation 
tiod’s 


beginning in the late Per ansforming revisions and 





collections of traditio 





The recurrent and unifying theme of the 
composite of tradition th nds from Genesis to 2 Kings, as well as 





at in 1-2 Chronicles, is one that needs little 





concept of origin is dominant 10 the reader of the 


‘om the point of view of narrative content and narrative theme, the 
ause or beginnings d 





inates the biblical narrative from 























Genesis to 2 Samuel. The central plots of these books and their major 
parts relate to origin, answering in one way or another how Israel and 
{ts world > be. Genesis itself is a coherent aetiology of how 
sracl’s world, in its political, ethnic and physical aspects, came into 
xistence.* Also the blocks of tradition which we find in Exodus, 
Numbers and Leviticus collect variations of traditions that play on the 
the rigin sel as a nation, Israel's chosenness 
y Yahweh, the origin of such central ideological concepts and 
institutions as the passover, the Torah, the priestly cast, the legendary 
ark and its sanctuary, and the contract that Israel's God had once forged 
with Israel at and as its foundation, Deuteronomy reiterates many of 
he in themes as it recounts in three great speeches of Moses the 





terms of Israel's covenant with Yahweh and the legitimacy of their 











Origin traditions, however, do not stop with the Pentateuch though 











hey are most clear and ere, Joshua and Judges relate Israel’ 
w h wit in ten c rm, WMANT 4 
N GM. W Irae in the B (Cambridge 
ly influenced by HH. Cancik (Mhische und 
3s, ADPY, Wiesbaden, 1976). But see also: H. Schulte 
E ung im Alen tact, BZAW 128 (Gerlin, 1972), R 
E Hochschulschrifien 195 (Franktur 
of2); J. Van S iy (Yale, 1983); A. Lemaire, Les Ecoles et 
Ww " Ancient loc (Lond 





foundation in narratives of conquest and settlem 





verse that many modern historians are single mind 











traditions as it were towards historical memorie nation’s carlic 
beginnings. This unquestionably concurs with the biblical tradition's 
themes and intentionality; for it is in these stories that Israel 
foundation as nation in possession i ¢ orientation of 
its ethnic and tribal relationships at the very foun fits emer 
politics are formed. It is in the books of Sa it these re 
brought to maturity in the traditi ut the origin of the ill f 






































monarchy and the surv Israel's se standing as a nation 
under God: an account indeed of the origin of its own destruct 
whose history is so inexorably related in the book Kin 

The order of the progressi reater tradition, however, is not 
so closely thematic and logical. In a continuous readin requentt 
notes a lack of continuity in narration. A significant d ei 
marked at the junctures of the great blocks of tradition that make up th 
story of Israel's origins. Most noticeably are those awkward 
between the traditions 1e patriarchs and h 
especially between the Joseph narrative and th 
enslavement in Egypt.’ Such dissonance is al arly an 
apparent in the transiti¢ 1 the stor a h ih in 
Exodus 16-23 and the several variat n h ded 
wandering stories that follow in the narrations of Exodus and Num 
The essential independence of Leviticus a ter a hallmar 
of the documentary hypothesis.” A similar dis f plot fn 
can be noticed in the tran m Joshua ti 
Samuel, This disorientation r 
evidence that we are dealin complex of several 
is evident enough on other grounds and n b 
point. It has been argued already with great ju ion 
clear breaks in the tradition make it exceedingly difficult to as r 
Support the assumption of continuous stran nt 
that bridge such gaps, as the tradition s t 
documentary hypothesis has done. Indeed one might well h 





OAT 


saniven 








356 ae 








n of just such bridges of continuity has been the primary function 





uenced scholars now for more than a 





ne does not render such continuity 





direct conclusion to be drawn from our 








nent: The formation 





fe development beyond the pentateuch 


s a unity which is not and cannot be 











assume ‘oherent plot development or expansion 
f nar maintained both by supporters of the 
Jocum ti-Wellhausen critics who assert a 
unity ative.’ Rather, the coherence of the 
pentateuch and alled deuteronomistic accounts leading up 10 
he narration of based neither on plot development nor on 

Of progression in these narrative traditions is rather 





ay, expectedly, an aspect of their 






spective of antiquarians and 





than the Persian period, and possibly 


tic period." That is, the association of successive 
a perception of chronology whether or not that 
ie 10 the work as collected. This is an order and a 
































M4 id the LXX may 

act"; that (, hardly earlier than the 

My Persian period date stands o fal 

we ki le about late Persian period 














structure, however, which the biblical redac as drawn from th 
tradition itself, The pentateuch i nated wtset by the 
genealogical framework of hat comprises the wh 
structure, the “pentateuch nomisti n forwar 
by means of the succe r ders, Adam, Cain, § 
Abraham, Jacob, Joseph, Moses, Joshua, a ' a of ji 
from Judah to Samuel succeeded by Saul, David and Solomon, a 
continuing through 2 Kings by means of a ny Of dynastic lists or 
traditions, 

This hero oriented historiographic progression is of its very essence 
‘a secondary, imposed structure th rs, interprets an c 
































to the successive narratives of the traditi in Pn 
about each hero in turn, discrete narr of mix x a 
theme are brought together within what becom 
chronological framework that makes them both cont a 
consecutive: relationships which in = 
context. Similarly, this progr rder result ion th 
presented through a series o} tic duplication and para 
tradition variants round individual her 
associated with different heroe nen at home in 
stages of Israel's origin, Yet ¢ a ariant dition 
as they become harmonized through a developing percep 
oF stages in Israel Som bviow: th 
patriarchs, the enslavement in Egypt, the Exod wand he 
wilderness and the givin, law, ti i th 
conquest and settlement, the si jon of judj . 
Philistines, the rise of the United M and the wai i 
However, chronological c i is 
which rather relates to th ion ar Th 
reading of the text as a progressive narration 1 " ; 
these developing external structures are wholly mi 
frequently the result of placement al 4 only occasional i 
the narration itself. A given narrati . w hi 
succession, and its order within a perceived referens F the 
most part adamantly irrelevant uctures of plot and at 
belong integrally 10 the traditions that jected. Rather, one f 
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that the received text proceeds on two lev 
and the oth 
F tO integrate these two distinct acts of narration either 
integrity of 





of narration: one on the 





on the level of redaction. Any effort 





of the rea 


dest 





t line independently supported in 








les narrative discord in the redactive 
narration. This characteristic of the tradition is so marked in some parts 


{ our text that one must seriously 





ubt whether they were ever 
ded to be read as an integrated whole."* Again one is driven to the 








necessity of distinguishing this process of tradition collection from forms 
historiography. 


One of the resu jon of this secondary structure on 





the origin traditions is placement of some of our narratives 


that, in their present logical context, may at first appear 





dislocated. So, for example, Genesis 17, with its nar 





tive discussion of 








ircumcision, and Exodus 12, with its instructions regarding passover, 
relate aetiologies of basic social customs. They introduce themes which 

otherwise at home in the “wilderness” traditions. Their present place 
in the tradition is derived from their editorial placement: Genesis 17 as 
pivotal and interpretive narrative in the “biography” of Abraham, and 





Exodus 12 within the aetiological context of the Exodus narrative 





aditions apart 
ures of Joshua and Judges, Most 





notable a stories of the destruction of Shechem in Genesis 35 and 
f the Amal in Exodus 18, These have attained their canonical 
positions because of their association with the patriarchs and Moses 


respectively. One might also suspect a similar disorientation in the story 


f the conquest of Og and Bashan in Numbers (given its received 





s) consequent upon the inclusion 





and the aphically oriented stories about the 


preparations for the conquest of Palestine in the editorial transition from 
wilderness to conquest traditions. 
sition of the structures of successive heroes and successive 


periods has not been thorough nor has it been consistent 














Most j entire! acement of the patriarch Judah 
0 of are found in Genesis 18-21 and Exodus 3-6 
2 . dlficultis in biblical tradition with Phi 

Byblos: H.W. Attrige and RA. Philo of Byblos: The Phoenician History, CBOMS 





as the f 





1 of the judges and the story of th yest of his 1 


with the help of his brothers. Not 



























































is the role that Joshua plays in the wilderness narratives of sand 
Numbers prior to his succession to Moses’s role of leaders! u 
example, harmony has been faclit joshua’s role in h 
theophanies, Similar disorientati ive, where the necessar 
harmonizations have not been wh ssful, are found where th 
themes of conquest, of the wars against the Philistines, and of succession 
ordered within the periodical work of the th 
ind the monarchy 
Such difficulties of narration are not surp msi 
the immensity of the collectors’ task ough 
traditions as successive events understood as the past of the peop 
the whole of “Israel” unified under one lead u 
include in that succession of events numerous variant accour a 
‘or comparable traditions. The + 
great. All, of necessity, interfere with the f n of n ‘ 
A) Tale Variants, Many individual tales demons { 
minor variations of pr multiple 
variant endings, motifs or epi h 1 
example, such interesting discrep as th fi 
Yahweh in an actiology of the name Ishmael in C 
be explained on the supposition of multiple tale variants. When t 
variant readings are as extensive as we find in the f Ge 
6-9, the existence of story variants is virtually certai bserval 
detail. Similar observations can be made of such extended 
the Jacob-Esau conflict story when one notices the striking var 
reasons for Jacob's departure from home. In U . parent 
that the variant telling of the s h 
mainline story. The m: as E king to murde 
The variant has Jac ay by his parent 1 P f 
Similar but less ra nces are al ‘in 
Jacob's return, where three or more variations of 
I would classify these anomalies of narration as story or 
because it seems apparent that the ancient collect Faw 


them as related to each other and basica 








the colle 





or the composite tradition presen 


a single tale with variant possibilities of 
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Functional Variants. A. second 





rm of narrative variant is 








indicated where separable and distinct narrations are understood by the 
tradition able, with the result that they are narrated 
successively dition a a functionally equivalent role in 
















Two very clear examples of this type are: The 
conjunction of the Tower of Babel story with the Shem, Ham and 
Japheth genealogy'* as tw inct narrations, fulfilling the same 

n function: the actiology of human society's spread over the 

he second example is the conjunction of five distinct genealogies 
F genealogical typ sau in Genesis 36:9-43. Functional variants 
are extremely common in biblical literature, and particularly apparent in 








hip between such variant narratives reflects 








\¢ original signification 
the discrete tales in question, Prior to this secondary context they 





€) Tradition 


ave been unrelated. 
nts. A third 





rm of variant might be best referred 
to as a tradition variant. This type is comparable to the tale variants 
discussed above, in that the respective variant units of the tradition 
reflect a relations! 





p that is essential and indigenous to the tradition 





s of intrinsically the same 
inet from type A) 








n that here there is no 





ind development, that 
ween the variants than that of a 








functional equivalency. Most striking are the variants of the Torah 


-40 and Numbers, as well as those variants 








the “cultic” and “legal” collections of Leviticus and Deuteronomy. 
D) Variant Traditions. To be sharply distinguished from tradition 
ariants (in which a 1 traditional core can be discerned) are those 











nical assumptions, whereby @ narrative account comes to be 





xd as an account of distinct events or as a chronologically 





anged series of events. From a literary point of view these are not at 





er they are quite distinctly separate 


° ship between Genesis-2 Kings and 1-2 





narratives and traditions of narratives. However, they relate w 








nd by both the ancient and the modern audience as 





commonly underst 





recurrent events, and can even encourage belief—both ancient and 





modern—in recurrence as a pattern of h 


the influence of the god(s). Such varieties of tradition have unk 








attracted the interest of historians of 





access 10 questions of historicity. The variations can be quite mil 
may involve great complex traditions, We might un 





of conquest traditions in this ligh eciall r ntrast 
‘overemphasized by histor 2 and Judges 1. This 
is also an appropriate classification for the variet ditions relatin 
to Moses’s origin and his ris emergent. Israel 





Certainly such a classification can b 








interesting historiographical accounts such as 
the conquest of Jerusalem least three wholl 
separate traditions: the conquest b that by th 














patriarch Judah in Judges 1, and the magnificent t conquest of 
Jerusalem by David, which itself has a m f variants, The editorial 
techniques involved in the inclusion of such multipl f 
redactional efforts to create a moderately coherent whole, Th 
course, is perceived both in it stage velopment and i 


final form as an historiographical tradition recounting dist 

























E) Motif and Episode Variants. A fifth form of narration variant i 
indicated in those independent narratives in which one finds a common 
use of traditional motifs and episodes, as well as in tale types that reflec 
divergent or variant forms of narration, For example, a motif of the 
Exodus wandering narrative is that Isra 1d by a pillar of fire 
night and a cloud by day. However, in the story of ossing of th 
Red Sea, the pillar of cloud is used no longer as a guide but as a 
protection, It moves behind Israel, and bh : ptian 
A further variant of this motif is found wh the ark c 
of meeting are built, the pillar of u we 
presence in the camp. All of the variant fu and si ti 

this motif do not adhere to each of the tales in which the 

Variants of traditional episodes h: jequently noted by v 
scholars, and reflect a st ing techniq eby common 
narrated episodes in a wide variety of stories are recited on i 


a stock or traditional pattern. Among the best known of the tra 
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episodes in biblic 





narrative are the heroic birth pattern, the sending of 


4 messenger and the call of the prophet or savior."* 





riant Stories. Different narrations sharing a common story 
ure, but not belongin; 






to the same tale type, are much more 
ult 10 identify, and such identifications are frequently open 10 
serious debate. Perhaps the most striki 





variants of this sort are the 
ants of Genesis 19 and Judges 19 or the Judah-Tamar story and the 
Book of Ruth. 








his type of variation must not be confused with 





ns of narration of a single narrative, such as the two stories of 
the flood, in which variations are on the level of motif and theme. It is 


also to be disting 





shed from tradition: 





odes and motif variants of 





a thematic na 





ure, such as the classical “success of the unpromising” 
variations. There is no evidence of awareness in the use of such 





variations. The doubling is on the level of story nan 





tion, Technique 





and the raw materials of narration are at issue rather than the level of 





intentionality, meaning and purpose of narration, There are some 





examples where variants of several kinds becomes conscious and explicit 


and the variation itself functions as an element of plot in the narration, 





Clear examples of this are the use of the famine motif as a cause of a 
hero wande 








and 20 (An unreflective, merely technical 





variant of this same motif can be found in Ruth 1.). Here it is 





abundantly clear that the 





ferences in the use of this motif lie on the 





level of awareness and intentionality. A 





other example of a conscious 


use of a variant motif is the motif of Israel's crossing of the sea in 








Exodus 14 and of the Jordan in Joshua 2. 





ns. Text repetitions have a wide spectrum and are a form 





variant that has long been rec 





nized as most important for an 





understanding of tradition development. There are at least six significant 


types of repetitions: a) word for word copying of one narration by 





her oF of a common 





urce by both; b) a summary repetition of an 


earlier tradition; c) expansions; d) quotations; e) summary references 





(Og in Joshua); and f) broad allusions to the real or literary world 








our specific narration. 
a) Examples of rote repetition are Joshua 13:16's repetition of Joshua 


15:9, or the endless 





petitions in 1-2 Kings. Even when the repetition 





is exact, such duplications by rote are true v 





riants, which might properly 





be classified as functional variants. In every example, the narrative 











context is significantly altered. In Jos! the grammatical con 

differs. In examples of such, at times seem indless repetitions, one 
must exercise caution in interpretation. Each example must be 
understood in its own context and syntax. A direct relat » its 
variant is perhaps unnecessary as both may draw from arces. 





Such texts give us an important ent 


and originality of narrat 














b) Paraphrase or su ns share many of th 
characteristics of rote repetition. C however, ask more directly 
after the cause or motive of thi A exan fa 
summation variant is the narration quest of Transjordan in 
Numbers and Deuteronomy. An ever r jculty in th 
interpretation of paraphrase or summary var uncertain 





that the summation is based on the particular text we assume as ref 





Most instructive in this regard is Exodus 15's paraphrase in son; 
prose tradition of Exodus 14's cros f the Red Sea. The si 
referent to the Eden story of Ezekiel 28:13-19, on th 

indicates a rather significant tradition variant of the garden stor 





referent rather than the st find in Gen 




















©) While a paraphrase or summation variant retells a story in a 
reduced or altered form, there are often many indication allow us 
to judge whether we are dealing with the sa vubstantially altered 
narrative, In Expansion variants, dds new detail, mot 

and themes, Genealogical exp: mi c 4 
tradition by attraction are certainly the n non examples of thi 
form of variant, Particular examples of expansion variants are Genesis 
4 (Tubal Cain) and Genesis 6:1-4. It is always a gr tation in 




















historical questions, to interpr h ia 
motivated variations within a chronological or ii framework 
interpretation, leading to judgments of redaction, 
may not be and are rarely warranted historical 

d) Quotations in narr be consid lype of 
doubling variant, if for no other reason than that the new context in 
which a quotation is used can significantly alter its meaning, There are 
a wide variety of quotations, many of wh specifically cited, suck 
as the quotes from a decree of Cyrus in 2 Chronicles 36:23, Ezra 





or the letter to Darius in Ezra 5:7-15. Such cited quotations an 
analogous citati 
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Joshua 10:13 oF from the Book of the Wars of Yahweh in Numbers 


21:14 need to be critically eval 





(ed within the context of a spectrum of 





t would include the literary motif of 





Jo-verification which is a hallmark of both ancient historiography 





folktale, functioning 





times as an intentional argument of 





ily w narration and at times as a fictional 


a comic closure, Many quotations are self 








Je meaning of the quotation to the specific 





narrative in which it is u clearly the case of the citation of 

















eater literary world of our 
repetitive use of traditions is by way of reference 





\d earlier passa 








he same tradition are referred to, References are made to both texts 
and to past events of significance. The pentateuch, Joshua and Judges 


fequently refer back to characters, events, and interpretations of the 





past” tradition. However, references are also often made to narrative 








and traditions which are nowhere found in the received biblical 
narratives such as, “You carried me on eagles’ wings,” suggesting to a 
modern reader, a reference perhaps to Inanna, but nothing we know in 
Hebrew literature. Similarly, Deuteronomy 26:5's reference, “A 


wandering Aramacan was my father and he went down into Egypt" likely 














/efers to a variant or Jost tradition rather than the received traditions of 
Gen trast, for instance to Sirach 44:21's citation of the extant 
patriarchal traditions. Other references, though relating to a known and 
recognizat ion, make reference » the specific narration we 
have, but to a of the received tradition, So Joshua 14:9 refers to 
Caleb's faithfulness recounted in Numbers, and, in doing so, 

rf iven to him by Moses. Although substantially similar 
ie statement of Moses narrated in Numbers 14:24, the words of 

ua 14:9 clearly do not repres Fase of that text but a 








ise 10 Caleb 





1 are closely related to the 





references discussed above 





ative that has survived in the received 





dition alone that has 


obviously been lost, the scholarly i 





partial and sometimes misteadin 
f our-your fathers” is no! 





god of Abraham” or eve 





may also and sometimes clearly refer fother f a 
three great patriarchs of the al tr 4 14. 
Similar critical evaluations need to be made regarding the multivar 

references to a variety of promises and covenants referred to in both th 
prophetic and narrative traditions. Eviden Jed before we car 


identify the specific reference made. One al 


intentionally hidden or “secret” allusions as in Ge 








and in the Isaac puns of Genesis 18 and 20. 





This brief summary of the literary and r techniques involved 
in the formation and composition of Gene Kings 1 rect 
to the conclusions of Chapter 3 abave that questions oriented to the 





historicity of biblical tradition are fundamental 


effort of m 





Jern scholarship to develop a f 















Israel's historical origins. First of westions of ave a 
are often most clearly and satisfactorily answered when that answer 
negative, Moreover, even such negative answers are rar 
relate 10 the lack of or ina ¢ for affirming historicity. 
The development of indepe of bit within th 
context of ancient fern, and especially d Hellenistic 
composite tradition and the uction of ah Israel wit 
the context of the historical geogr eater Pa rs the 
hope of limiting both questions of historicity and efforts at synthesi: 
biblical and extrabiblical materials to what may be truly viable an 
historically warranted. On the basis 

much of the secondary and red 





tradition can be expected to fail any ri 
this cannot be said of many of the un 











structured by the redactive process a forn J, wh 
some of them are clearly separat i texts within which 
they are imbedded, and when is ncient historiography 
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the quality of historical referents are considered, their historicality and 


historicity can often be demonstrab 





shown as plausible and likely. 


Dynastic lists and some genealc 





al narratives particularly stand out, as 





do many texts which are st 





ed as tendentious and 









opagan 





ized as transparent forgeries. Moreover 











ions, proj 





netic poems, songs and 





wisdom sayings relate realistically 10 a potentially reconstructible past 
The historical value of such materials, however, is extremely limited, 
unless we first have an independent understanding of the manner in 


which tradi 





\n has preserved the refractions of 





past that it transmits, 


as well as of the h 





oricality of the extremely diverse referents and 


historical contexts in which these traditions were formed and preserved 





meaningful. The task proposed is difficult, but hardly impossible 


2. Biblical Chronc 








The general acceptance and assumption of the existence in the bible of 


a coherent chrono 





ical system of the bible as a whole, th 





could be 





associated with the absolute chron 





es of historians, has had a history 
ince as carly as the late Hellenistic and Greco-Roman periods and has 
been followed in its many variants that have th 





origins in the 


nui ions of the Bible in late antiquity.”* This 











raphically based distortion has continued with a variety of 





pis at critical revision into modern times, and cominues 10 





influence both our understandi 





f Israel's history and the external 





hronologies of Palestinian 





jaeology and of extrabiblical texts. 
However, in spite of the many ch 





ronologically amenable elements and 
motifs in the traditions, no system of chronology as such is intrin 








the narrations, and the earliest efforts imposed on the tradition as a 


whole, such as that used in the massoretic traditions, are demonstrably 





late, and might reasonably be judged to be secondary."* The perception 
of a linearly based progression of narrated events rests on the sequential 


demands of narratic 





nd the understanding that this is a chronological 
and potentially coherent progression has been c 





ated by the received 
traditions harmoniza 





on of the Succession of heroes and great leaders 








with the succession of epochal events that had independently established 


a progressive order out of originally independent biblical traditions. 





This perception rehensive internal chron ff the 





traditions has also undergone serious modi 





nineteenth-century. The deve ofa tradition of historical criticism 





with its interests in sources, forms, redaction and tradition history, has 








systematically undermined most attempts to 
of their referents to a potential external history, but rather has sought 


to place them in originative contexts approp! her to the times of 








their literary authorship (especially the history and 2 Isaiah) or 





{0 @ period ideologically consonant with their times and perspectives 





(one must think here above all of the traditions a 





associated with concepts of a deuteronomistic reform an 





exilic” priestly interests). These 


extremely fragile, Although scholarly traditions stemming from Albright 





and Alt have sought confirmation of the historiograph of 
various aspects of the biblical tradition through 
extrabiblical texts (particularly in their e 








Of the periods of the patriarchs, the conquest and the 
failure in this has not led to an ation of the res 
redaction criticism or any of the aspects of tradition history 


clarified the extent to which th 





criticism have been dependent on internal circular argumen 





in a view of Israclite history and society that 
dependent on biblical historiography’s 






The development of ssues of 
chronology has proc sr exam 

the assumption that traditions that are st have 
an originating context that is subst which aro 
redacted or expanded, is persuasive only on the basis of an assumption 





that the literary traditions we have were the essential and 


of transmission in history. Such an a 








confirm. This historical-critical tradition of sch 








based on the false assumption that we a 









was in the process of an ever increasingly coherent transformation 
had at its base a centralizi al perception; that is an id 
Such assumptions are not obvious in the received tradition. The 
demonstrable collective or envelope nature of the literary structui 





our biblical books such as the Toledoth 
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farewell speeches of Deuteronomy’s Moses, or even the linearly 


developed moral lessons of 1-2 Kings and the genre dominated 





collections of Leviticus, Judges, Wisdom, and the Psalms (let alone such 
incoherent complexes of tradition that we find for example in Exodus 


3-9, Qohelet and Job) betray a motivation that is not so much 





ideological as it is antiquarian in nature, The rationalistic assumptions 
inherent in redaction criticism are misleading in their belief that we can 


al motivations that led to the formation and 











raditions without the benefit of any independent 
history in the context of which they can be judged, Not only are we 








immense discrepancies that exist in any 


‘orrespondence of bi historic 





aphy with the little known history 








of both a “pre-exilic” or 





y of ancient Israel, Indeed, the very 





its relationship to either of the 





aforementioned is serious challenge. What we do know is 





f these so-called periods rests in concepts 
asically de 





ndent upon the composite of received 








creative concept. This central 
theological concept is a cardinal perception that does much to explain 





the current scholarly hy that continues to inform the 





rratives when they are perceived as a 


whole. Yet, we have always known that the transmission of the traditions 





as a whole is very late 
methodologies of tradition history and redaction history are also 
fatally flawed in their d 








ce On a wholly inadequate data base 





To the extent that most of the received traditions have roots in the early 








o-Babylonian, or Assyrian periods,” they are based on the 





ritten or folk traditions, however accurate we may 





judge 





m historically an er precision we use to define them, To 


the extent that tradition were oral, our written traditions reflect 





only what must ally inadequate representation of such traditions, 





Purpose is to reconstruct anything of their originative historical 


contexts. Unfortunately, we do not have the ability 10 determine the 











mn that such oral traditions underwent in their 








procession towards a written form.” If 





written,” we must ever remain uncertain extent to which they 





have been transformed by their present context within the received 





works. That 





he tradition is capable of accepting such literary 








elements without radical or i y motivated tra 





strongly suggested, not only by the inclusion of gec 


collections of legal texts and the survival of narrative s 












have significance within an Assyrian period con Iso by the 
larger tradition’s acceptance of so many ideok nflictin 
narrations and traditions without significant ideological revision or 
harmonization, Some of the most striking of these we find in the s 
called deuteronomistic revision of Genesis and in th al 
reconstructions of Job. Certainly one must reflect on the survival of 
Deuteronomy 32, Leviticus 16 or Qohelet 1-6, as well as th able 
collection of narratives found in Gene 

Some conclusions do follow f b ot mu 








ideology may have played a role in the formation of f 


and texts, ideology does not seem to have been 4 1 dominant, 





‘motivating factor in the formation of the tradit whole, Whil 
might see a quantitative dominan roth 
tuccessive traditions, the final texts of especially the larger 


books represents a variety of significa 

















pluralism o 
question, the possibility that the collectors o nw 


aware of the multiple significations tions they ¢ 7 





line of argument opens us to further observati rst is axiomatic 


Intrinsic to the publi 





biblical tradition as a 
that tr 
written or oral) and commanded significan is 
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jected by the larger redactive frameworks, whether of the pentateuch, 


he so-called 





uteronomistic history, the prophetic books or any of the 
works collected in “The Writings,” had meaning for their collectors, 





even if such value and significance be limited to that of tradition past. 


One is driven to r 





se the question seriously whether this kind of 





writing in the period of the formation of the greater tradition had in a 
key way a creative function, or whether the primary function of writing 


was that of transn 








asic to our understanding of the 





J tradition. Why—for what purpose or function—were such texts 





s question may not be singular of univocal for 


most of the traditions. This, however, con 





is both the complexity 
and importance of our answer. The difficulty of the question is further 
exposed when we ask simply and directly whether the texts were written 


to be read. As soon as the question is asked, the obvious answer 





evaporaics and we begin to reflect upon the specific written biblical 


traditions to which the ques 





on is addressed. An understanding of 
huni 
4 





Js of the anomalies in the tradition that have created the point 
ake, Who today would 
jon that Genesis 6-9, 


ure for modern historical criticism is at 









ut substantial qualific 


Wisdom were ever read: 


zekiel or the book of 





Je? This is significant; for if they were not (and 





nly to a few of the more obvious among the myriad of 
anomalies—and few can be explained away by the nodding of a Homer) 
then we must ask anew: Why not? Certainly the domaine assumption of 


motivated authorship of these written traditions 








jequate. Certainly the concept of a biblical view of history 


within which individual biblical traditions ren 








is patently 


absurd. Moreover, any question which addresses the significance of these 





tradition structing a history of the Israelite people, must 








4 cannot be 





in that does not take these 








mations seriou: a single historiographical assertion of 






‘onsequence within the tradition remains coherent or univocal in any of 
If one accepts such anomalies as an essential key to a critical 








ation of the biblical tradition, explanations 





notheistic ideology of “the tradition 











rejected from the outset. Whether occasional 








nces transform the tradition in 





ms 





its Greek and Hebrew recen 











readings. Howevermuch one might wish to read Jeremiah’s caustic 





diatribes as interpretively normative, Zachariah, Deuteronomy, Geni 


Qohelet and Job cannot be read through the eyes of Jeremiah. Whatever 






























































the “tradition as a whole” may be, it must be recognized as the tradition 
we have—and this does not display the theologically mot Jeo 
commonly asserted of it, Pluralism is eve xceedingly difficult 
perspective to affirm amidst the passionate, idol moti 
certainty of some of our texts 

The tradition of modern scholarship h d that those 
traditions that reflect an awareness of the exilic or p c "i 
the United Monarchy, divided monarchy or even—in t 
pentateuch—of the period of sedentarization in Canaan are 0 be dated 
aceordingly. Appropriate association of texts with a corresponding peric 
in Israel's history has typically been a significant means of disassociatin 
an originative core of traditions from subsequent amp ns, Th 
was not only the methodology pursued by Alt in his distinctions between 
Canaanite cult and that of an originative Israclit d of the Father 
and of Israelite apodictic from Canaanite casu! ws, Dut also was the 
methodology that underlay such distinctions as that nt 
and 2 Isaiah and pre-exilic and post exilic f Fundamental to suck 
arguments has been the assumption that early 1 I be 
distinguished from later texts through the identificat fons an 
referents within a “known” or perceived his racl. Ap c of 
this, however, has been that those traditions that purported 
original were accepted as such as long as there was an absence of 
countervailing evidence, Such fe been particularly tenac 
regarding the collection wh wer 
atributed to Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, Jeremiah or Eze ple 
assertion that they were the j " haracters of 
these literary works has been deemed nt contr 
data—adequate evidence for cit sii 
situation in which, for example, prop ma 1 
authentic and early merely bec nO Spe ence t¢ 
what are seen as the classical ex an period markers of 
repentance or salvation. Few, however: ed why prophecies of 


doom were recorded 
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reserved to explain Israel's and 





h's destruction has a certain 





minimal appeal, but it does not convince 














Pr ndemnation—or such narrative traditions as that of 
Kings—do not pre msclves as ideologically meaningful apart 
man 20 fa reversal of condemnation, Such 

concepts—alrea iar 10 us from Isaiah, Amos, and Hosea—of 

srael’s total condemnation a an unforgivable crime 

Exodus ng as prese n primarily in terms of the 

mercy forgives the unforgivable. That is, reference to the 





f Isracl seem to imply a post exilic consciousness 












af for wise they do not bear signification for their tradents 
nor m n. All clements of texts cast along an historical 
raject h context subsequent to the trajectory’s 
val. Such traditions of wrath and condemnation are only 

a n terms of the success of what is in its very root 

nising. Ni ‘oherence of such a prophetic motif with 






“ompar ra fs accide reflect a context and an 
ding of the divinity as forgiving. If the ideologies of Exodu 
nl nd 2 K and Hosea are consonant with 





ra-Nehemiah, what basis do we 





n which both tradition and 




















Since the mi ¢ ninetcenth-century, under the influence of the 
Jegel and in reaction to the empiricism 

‘ 1 h arship, the genre of h raphy has been 

increa: b Although throughout the 

histor n holarship, and in modern usage generally 

hi graphy often loosely refers to any of the many genres 

f pr including tale and story, whether imaginary or real 

he ancient and parti he classical Greek genre of historiography 

used the term in a much wer, more restrictive sense, This more 
i a s been Mm: Iso in its present usage 









































namely, as a specific literary ge u jescript 
evaluations of past reality and ntra nore fict 
varieties of prose, For exa n al a f 
historiographical texts is that the truth of statements abou 

mythical time is explicitly maintain bh he conce 
truth, facticity and historicity is a central, p 1 

f the Annals of Hattusili I and espec Mi 

Babylonian Chronicle Series ( DB. trast for 

the religiously tendentious Assyrian annals, 1 

as a central structural value.” It is certain uch an 
Chronicles that ancient Ne stern histori Sc 
beginnings, separate and independent of the epical and lit 
narrative traditions, 

Within Greek literary tradit ern for hist 
developed among the logographoi wh " 
task one of historia (“resear a 1 
version of both the traditional past and of myth fir 
ystematically evaluate and criticize traditional Greek folk nar 
logic and rationality was Hecateus of Miletus who had a w 
experience of travel and a cc ble knowled 
and ethnography, While much of th s incl 
Herodotus, was ethnographic, archival var 
critical task which Hecataeus had established with becam 
dominant factor in the “scientific” histor ydides at 
Peloponnesian War, E reek historiographers, lik a 
Near Eastern counterpart oped the f in tern 
rational critical research and as an evalua nce, in contrast 
more imaginative literary and poetic tradition: J myth 
The criterion for this discipline of histor 
truth of the events recounted. 

In sharp contrast to this exten 
Greece from the early fifth-century B.C on, and : 
that of the Hittites of a much earlier age, biblical traditi 
Present us with any critical historiograph ‘oduction prior 
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ainly it is that from the time of the 
and those 





Assyri e minor political courts of Syria-Pale 





of Samaria and Jerusalem among them, maintained the kinds of lists, 





inscriptions, and annals, and even perhaps court chronicles of the sort 
a Mesop 
historical forms we know only 





we find in Assyrian 








records, However, such carly 





y way of later reference” and such 





have been invented, or perhaps like the Books of 
ashar (Joshua 10:13), of the Wars of Yahweh (Numbers 21:14), of the 
Acts of Solomon (I Kings 11:41), of the Toledoth of Mankind (Genesis 





he Law of Moses 





shua 8:31) had been non-historiographical 





Although it is a comma 





lace today to refer to “the historical 
noks,” to deuteronomistic and even Yahwistic “histories,” to 
patriarchal biographies” and a “court history” of David, an equivalent 
of the word “history” does not exist in Hebrew, and a developed genre 

1 








of historiography is particularly difficult to associate with the k 





Bible. Historiograp! 


seems unlikely to have been part of the Palestinian literary culture prior 
Both 2 Maccal 


Jition of Greck historiography in striking contrast 10 





es and Josephus stand fully 





Hebrew prose nar 








f historiography in biblical literature 





ars, This debate has 








aken quite d but interrelated directions: The definition of 





















prose, Dominant examples of this tendency are both the common 
perception of biblical narrative as an account of Israel ordered 
chronologically, and the adoption of J. Huizinga’s more theoretical 
definition of history writing as “the intellectual form in which a 
civ renders account to itself past." Such broader views 

early Israelite historiography allow many modern scholars to 


understand the documentary sources of the pentateuch, the final editions 








the “f compilations of 1-2 Chronicles, Ezra 


and Nehemiah and 10 speak of their authors as 


historians. In this they define a genre and a tra 





ition that stands in 


direct contrast to the genre and traditions of Mesopotami 


Greek hi 





riography, which bear the hall mark of i 





contrast to both ethnography and the collection k and 
literature and traditions, 
Closely related to this broadening of the 





















the understanding of biblical historiography as an intellectual tradition 
of morally and religiously critical commentary on Israel's pa 

in the biblical texts. This inte Nn abl ri 

‘on themes of “promise,” “cove us forms of “divin 

providence,” has been seen to inform a wide range of literature, In term 
of “salvation history,” it is seen to form the h 
especially of the si 4 Yah h h 

influenced both the content and collection of h 1 
has been seen as the central an 4 

formation of the s dd ie h a 
Tendenz is recogn 0 alm Heb 

Jonah, Chronicles, Ezra and Nehemiah 

recurrent concern for and judgmen Isral 

this scholarship that Israel's faith is comm da 


preeminently an historical faith. Th 





48 a theory oF phil {history makes of a raphy n 
SO much a genre but a frame of mind, and in d 

boundaries between genre which w h ance 
antiquity and confounds current attempts to und 1 
very distinctive functions that w , ic 





literature 
These tendencies to 








role in the form (genre) and content (th 
been strongly influenced by two related devel in criti 
scholarship: The “biblical theology" movement, which x 














understood “salvation history" not re w h 
tradition but asa viable historical view 1 

of the Bible's theological cor s 

historicity and the historiographi th 

long standing ef f histori fh . 
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Israel by using biblical narrative as its primary source. Prose narrative 
whether hi nal, typically proceed through successive 
actions or events; that is they speak chrc sally. Both fictional and 
historical narratives speak from the historical context of the narrator in 
terms of whai whether real or imagined; that is, they 
peak of a nguishes them, and what distinguishes 
historiograph arrative genres, is neither their content nor 
mode of speech, and certainly not such tangential issues as their 
plausil nd verisimilitude, but rather their referent as perceived by 
their author. The referent of historiography lies within a world of the 
past understood a and real, and as probable in terms of evidence, 
The referent of fictional literature, on the other hand, lies within a 
pnceptual realm, understood as valid and possible, in terms of the 
author's own making. The distinction between the two lies within the 
intentionality of the authors and in their assumptions regarding the 
reality of the past of which they write, There is little difficulty in 
distinguishing. hist ional literature when the author's 
intention is clear aj However, such is rarely the case with 
biblical literature, Moreover, when the received tradition presents itself 
in large complexes of interre units of tradition, extending 
ti us reaches of time, the interplay of the motives 
fm hors necessarily precludes any simple or indeed any 
mprehensive designation of genres based on authorial intention. The 
adoption of H s ion of historiography by biblical scholars” 
understand: raphy in primarily fictive categories, placing the 
rly forn an ear Eastern historiography such as list 
inscriptions, ann ke into the category not of historiography 
but of im 4 keeping, and preserving the category of 
historiography for history interpreted. Such a definition also ignores the 
origins of ( and Hittite historiography specifically as a critica 
ie, and blurs the di ns of a wide variety of literary and 
narrative genres from aetiology 1 propaganda. The adoption of this 
understanding of historiography for the biblical traditions is dependent 
na n of the larger blocks of prose narrative as substantially 
unitary, historiographically motivated, productions of literary authors, 
ad both the fragmentary nature ( 





nd the potentially oral and 








folkloric roots) of the smaller units collected within the literary contexts 
ks. Mo 


theological tendentiousness is a common trait « 





of the larger framew er, while 





that collect Israel's traditions, to understand 


in terms of Israel seeking self understanding 





oro, but also attributes to a perip 




















































only some historiography the essence of the ge elf, Such a 
definition centering on a nation’s self understanding is f re 
appropriate to ethnography, to genealogies and con ql 
10 origin stories and to much mythology than it is to historiograp 

To define the genre ¢ hy one necessit 
distinguish in prose narrative siderable number of 
discrete formal types. One m nguish simple from compour 
tales, and these from various forms of chai narratives. Simil 
occasional historiographical tales (Genesis 14?) must be sharply 
distinguished {rom identifiable r tention a 
informed the collection and transmission pr f sii 
(Exodus 1-15), and both of these must be distinguished from t 
greater literary works of tradition collection which may or m: . 
assumed that the tradition sources had reflected a real or only a usable 
past. When dealing with the biblical tradition on the Ie 
units of the tradition, the genre of historiography is rar few 
Hebrew narratives involve historiography at a primary I en 
is rather most notably present in the lai s the final 
forms of composition. r b 2 comprehensive 
historiographically motivated critical per c 
surfaces in our literature (Genesis 11:26. E re 
dominant 

Of greater importan he observation Jact 
techniques of the comprehensive tradition refl antiquarian ef 
of curiosity and preservati h intentional if 
to that of historiography. F ans ask the question of historicity an 
critically distinguish and evaluate th roes, i 
history, and therefore at times slip into tendentious i $ an 
theologies. The antiquarian on the other hand shows the mor 
ecumenically pluralistic motivation the librarian: if 
associating, and arranging a cultural heritage that is both gi fh 
the compiler or any single historiograp nation. So, for exams 
we notice that in the larger blocks of tradition, nar me 
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has only the appearance of chrono 
rather plot oriented, as in the T 
clearly in the ion of Ab 
among other things 





ical progression. The process is 
h story of Exodus 16-23 or most 
ham’s travels from story to story, 






allowin 





arah to be an old woman in Genesis 18 
and 21 but a young marriageable beauty in Genesis 20. The recounting 
of such passages as Genesis 6-9, Exodus 1-12, Exodus 14-15, and 
especially Exodus 19-21, which collect so many different seemingly 
disharmonious tale variations, clearly is inimical to historio, 





aphical 
narration, for these collections present not accoun 





s (Whether critical or 
\derstood as past events, but rather they narrate 


hin a tradition, self consciously rendering accounts 


uncritical) of what is v 











(not events) past, and in doing so, clearly reflecting the intentionality of 








F and redactor 





preserve what is old: an antiquarian 





intentionality which is both pluralistic and in its own way objective. A 


imilarly non-historiographical motivation is 





al links of the larger redaction 


10 noticeable in some of 
ple, the 
ses this extensive composition 














ugh a patterning of epis 


ntroduct 


des (deat 





bed scenes, burials, genealogies, 





ad closing formulae, post introductory inclusions, as 
well as 





the conjunction of motifs (Exodus 16-17), themes 
(Genesis 10 and 11:1-9), and parallel, not consecutive, narratives (five 
gonealogies of Esau: Genesis 36:1-5. 9-43). Indeed, disjunction is such 
a common phenomenon in what is only apparently a chronological 
progression of traditi 





fom Genesis to 2 Kings that one must view this 
appearance of historical development and change as (if not entirely 
accident 





at least late and secondary. 


As argued above, this ext 








sely as a succession of heroic biogr 





hies. However, this structure 
although apparent, cle 





stands at a distance from the narratives 
themselves, and is 





f the greater part a very secondary ordering of 
tories that are individually wholly independent of this structure 


Externally, Genesis-2 Kings is structured as a succession of great 





periods. It is extremely difficult to see in this any purpose beyond that 





of a general classifying or cataloguing function. The post compositional 
and peripheral significance of this progression of texts, of necessity, 
excludes this aspect of the tradition from 


aphy. An unde 


of judgments or critical commentaries on 





h self conscious lite 

















aclite tradition reflected in 


the biblical te sociated with scholarly effo 





as been closely 








the history of the formation of the Bible and to id 
and theological biases of the larger comy 
within the varia 











5 biblical books.* Central to this discussion has been 





the elucidation of what was understood to be a particularly biblical view 


of Israel's past commonly referred 10 as He 





History.” This concept of “Salvation 





issues on the agenda of the Biblical Theolc 











considerable confusion was introduced by its use both to designate the 
biblical view of history (a form of theologically motivated Tendenz in 
Israel’s view of its past) and as a concept of revelation (a view of the 
history of Israel itself as salvific atter, modern, theological 
understanding, the concept today has been largely discredited, beca 


as a view of history and as an affirmation ab 





revelation 











the “biblical theology movement” implicitly rejected 








foundation of “biblical theok n understanding the Bible a 
“revelatory” only 10 the & unted the external historical 
events of the past in wh was understood to have 

As an understanding of a biblical view of history, however, th 





concept of “Salvation History” can be s 








perspective, scholarly discussion of “Salvation 


above all on the identification an 





of the collectors and 





redactors of biblical narrat 














understanding of the Yahwist (of the pentate en 
hypothesis) as a th J his narrative h 
origins of Israel and of all theologically motivated 
historiographical framework of progression from sin 1 
promise to fulfillment. This interpretation gr fu 
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understandin; 





© Yahwist as an historian, Nevertheless, both the 





understanding of the Yahwist as a theologian, and indeed as an 


Jependent source of the pen 





teuch at all, has undergone serious 
icism over the past decade," and continues to be an issue of serious 





Also closely associated w 





the biblical thee 








has been an effort to create a special 
value of Israel’s historical under 





nding as unique in the ancient Near 
East, both in light of the biblical concepts of time, as well as in the 





an unparalleled relationship that Israel was seen to 





ms of Yahweh guiding Israel's 





destiny as well as controlling and acting ry. The Israelite concept 





namic linear, a fundamentally 





establishing causal chains of unrepeated results through time, In 





nderstanding of time was described 





raphical but mythical, creating an 
understanding of the past as ever recurring in the present. Such 
stereo oth ancient Near Eastern au 
Niscredited \ 





;blical thought have been 





and it is now widely recc 





ed that 


portions of ancient Near Eastern thought understood both 








jderable causally oriented 





E 


biblical tradition shared a literary and conceptual mode of 





of time as circular 








jerature than it is of biblical, 





lypology and analogy. Its writers frequently described the past and its 





raditions in terms of patterns of recurrence, a technique by Which one 
radition or event might be scen as a © 





mentary on another, rendering 





ical motif of God 
uiding Isracl, playing an active role in historical events, and controlling 
world history is a 








throughout ancient Near Eastern 
his rds, and 4 dominant motif in literature from the 


Assyrian period onwards.* Final 



























































understanding of the motif of “Salvat ha 
an intellectual view of Israel's past. Unlike the deuteronomistic tradition 
and Chronicles, the pentatcuch is integrally an origin t a 
as its primary referent not any Israel \ 
contemporary with its own self formation as a tradition of 
defining Israel's essence and significance as an eth mi 9 faith 
The motifs of promise and fulfillmen ment 
so much as they are assertion 1 in ition 
contemporary world.” As such, the genre of th jeuch is not 
historiographical but rather constitut 1 jex subgen 
of aetiology, which uses stories and traditions from the past in what 
an illustrative and paradigmatic mode 

Central to what might b ribed as a b w of Israel's past 
is the critical commentary of the world and the past that we find in th 
prophetic collections and redact juste th 2 
millennium old West Semitic tradition of the prophet and seer as 
moral and political critic of th i ulace™, the 
books of the classical pr early poems and u 
condemn the governments of Israel, Judah, an boring states, a 
well as their populace, for a variety of major crimes such as wa 
atrocities, injustices, moral indifference and hyp These 
collections understood the destructions of the states of Israel and Judah 
by the Assyrians and Babylonians as a divinely guided ent and 
laid the implicit foundation of what was a 
understanding of divine mercy and forgiv i radition 
cast a trajectory towards a new Jerusalem of peace and which 
Israel would finally carry out its destiny th . n rst 
to have been established by Y in the forgotten, br J lost 
traditions of the past. Historiograph h i f 
the prophetic traditions was not so clearly towards any real past 
except in it served as a justification for the n 

Th. Thompaa 9 

F, Ellermeier,Prophetie in Mar 
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reorientation demanded by the composite tradition in terms of the 
Persian world. That the critical judgment involved in this literature 
related 
propag 
ideal 





re to the genres of 1 





ious interpretation, ideology and 





nda," than that of historiography is clearly indicated in the 





and utopian orientation of the historical trajectory cast by the 





redactors, The historical refe 





of such ideologically motivated 
collect 





as of course not the past at all but the contemporary need, 





arable to the pentateuchal narrative’s preference for an heroic past 
to illustrate the 








of Israel in constitutional aetiologies, the 
Persian period redactions of early Palestinian prophecy created a 
revolut 





ary future by reference to the failed past as a paradigm of 
ry shattered. 





The intellectual assumptic 
traditions th 





he core of the West Semitic prophetic 





iblical prophecy continued, is that gods interfere in 








and control the political and military events of history, as 
well as of the cull, of f 





tility and other aspects of reality, rewarding and 





Punishing their subjects fo or ill. With the help of this common 
ancient Near Eastern perspective," the collectors of prophetic poems 


were able to create a theological understanding and self identity in terms 








of a restoration of traditions past. The fittingness of the Assyrian and 





Babylonian conquests and their ancestors’ subsequent humiliation, 





presented as Israc!’s punishment under the wrath and anger of Yahweh, 
and the appropriateness of the role of Cyrus as Messiah and savior of a 


chastised remnant, are not historical 





Nections analyzing what happened 
in Israel's past so much as they are € 





Janations of picty, illustrative of 
future demands. This judgment about the past was not drawn from 





about past events. Rather, a tradition of the past was collected 


and interpreted to stand both as warning and basis 





for an idealized 
ethnicity of the future, It was this future as the true Israel that 





nined the past remembered. 





y pious explanations of tradition are found occasionally in 
the pentateuch: fulfillment as confirming of promises cast yet in the 


future (Ge 22:17-18 and 28:13b-15), the use of the wilderness 








murmuring motif as a pattern of Israel's recurrent history (Exodus 


24:2-8), as well as the self © nachronism of the passover festival 


(in Exe 








nd even more frequently in the 


collections of the traditions of Joshua-2 Kings, where the condemnation 


of Israel for immorality, injustice and loss of cultic inte 












recurrent leitmotif. In 2 Kings, this critical jud 





from the redactional framework itself. The motifs of the divine 











of Israel's destiny by Yahweh, of Yahweh's jealous anger at Israel's 
unfaithfulness and the ever recurrent need for reform, were didactic an 
moralizing theological reflections on the traditions sometimes 


haphazardly gathered from the past. They echo many motifs from the 








Mesha stele and Assyrian texts, but ideologically they belong to the 
Persian period circles which developed the c sayings an 
oracles in the prophetic works. Instead ¢ es, the 
traditional tales and other early stories were used in th Se 








Although central to this literature (both prophetic and narrative) wi 








the national self understanding claimed by some today to be ¢ al tc 
the genre of historiography, this intellectual tradition in its entirety 
neither presents a history nor has an abiding interest in historical events. 
It deals, rather, with what one might better describe as ethnographic 








Israel, reflecting a literary motivation 
period literary works throughout the ancient world. 


4. Questions of Context and Reference 


The dictum of Wellhausen that a biblical document reflects the historical 
context of its own formation rather than the social milieu of its explicit 
referents to a more distant past," is one that has hardly been overcon 
by any of the attempts to synthesize traditio-historical and archacol¢ 


research during the past century. In spite 





essential thrust of Wellhausen’s axiom continues 





Wellhausen, Prolegomena zur C vets (Belin, 1905) 
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tions 





hrough their historical ed 





1. As archacologically oriented historical 
assumption that biblical and 


blical research are open to direct synthesis, mutual confirmation 





scholarship has finally adjusted it 








‘onjectural harmonization, much prc 
ine for the Bronze and Iron Ag 


historical assumptions of an historical core to 


ress in the secular history of 





hhas become possible 
More 
ii 





ns have been questioned and gradually abandoned, this 
direction of research has found value and 





imacy as an aspect of 


mpositional theory. It has also become # viable method for one 





significant aspect of Isract’s history. The development of the tradition 





fects the historically significant formative process by which “Israel 


was created the fragments of Pales 





an folk traditions and 
iterature that survived the political and historical disasters of the 
Assyrian and Neo-Babylonian periods, The formation of biblical 
narrative—the ethno-creative 

1d Isracl—had i 


domination of Pal 





plogically motivated originating process 


that rende earliest 0 





s in the period of Assyria’s 





At the latest, the Isracl we know from the 








ng the prehellenistic period." In the aftermath 








renaissance born of the Persia 





icturing of its conquered territories, 


the Israel of tradition first presented itself to history, like the phoenis, 











plicitly its future glory—was traced in the tales of 
rchs, the stories of the wilderness and of the judges, and the 








f the united monarchy. Idealistic 





of futuristic incipient messianism ring throughout this 








t tradition with the recurrent affirmation of one people and 
his God, the only true king and emperor, who would 

day, final ly rule from his throne in the temple of the future 
rusalem and who would draw all nations to him through his chosen 
se A. Knauf, Midian: Untersuchungen zur Geschicie Palistinas und 





his paper atthe 





To understand the ori 





ation of this liter 





history, renewed focus needs to be given to the context and referent of 





the text. The text cannot be divorced from its historical context without 





loss or grave distortion. Certainly, the near gene 





of literary critics from any seric 





effort at historical criticism is a huge 
disaster, diminishing biblical studies thr 





world from which our text comes, No text i 





derstood apart from its 





context. All meaning bearing structures, 4 extent that they are 





translatable, have an historical contin; 





ncy OF context that must be 
unlocked if we are to make them ours. Meaning does not signify apar 


from an historical context, real med. However If 





most biblical texts rarely 





Anthological, historiograph 


common that the signification of much of what the extant form b 











together bears meaning primarily in marked indepe om th 
context in which it is collected and ndarily as an a 
larger context. This distinctive peculiarity of so man units of 
biblical tradition is the result of their ha z as 
meaningful traditions, They are voices apart from the collect 
historiographer or archivist. They spoke to them us, from 
the past 

The specific manner in we find this h xt and 
conceptual world refracted by the tradi res yet furth 


discussion, Unfor 








historical literary criticism generally, are not yet 





can reconstruct history directly from tradition. 












involving the historical chanj moved the pe ancic 
Palestine to forge a sense of ethnicity is one that can hardly be dealt with 
apart from an understanding of the initial formulation and developme 
Of the specific traditions and hat first gave expression to t 
ethnicity. These traditions and ideok tivated ives ar 
not SO much direct refraction ancient Isracl’s p 
themselves intrinsically and substantially fi 
development of what we today, in spit or) 

receptions, understand as Israel. As Max M early a 
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convincingly argued, any examination of the origins of Isracl is forced to 





move in lock step with an examination of the development of Israelite 
tradition" Apart from biblical tra 
historical reality open to independe 


jon, this Israel never existed as an 








{ historical research and judgment 








n of the tradition as such that—to reiterate 


Malamat’s phrase—what ¥ ze as biblical Israel, for the first 





time, became a dominant reality in the history of ancient Palestine 


From this perspective, one must agree with Miller's conviction that 





Israel's tradition is in a radical and fundamental way our starting point 





for the history of Israel” Without it, we can not write a history of 





Israel, because, within the context of the Persian renaissance, the 





tradition itself created the population of Palestine as Israel out of the 
ashes of the As 





rian and Babylonian empires, 


ical tradition is related to Israclite history when we use it 





and understand Isracl as the end result of a literary 





















tory, If, however, we use the tradition as historical evidence for a 
history prior to the historical context of the tradition, such a history can 
hardly avoid being anachronistic in its essence, Nevertheless, when 
understood teleologically, the tradition gives focus and direction to our 
esearch; for it is the Isracl of tradition that we need to explain 
historically, Th within this extended tradition generally bear the 
character of “traditional narratives” that stand somewhat apart from 








nd historiography." Chronicles, Ezra an also 








toa recoverable “history,” for they too 


took their shape long after the events of which they might be 1 














nt underlying their collection so 





obviously an_ historiogra ne, howevermuch they have been 











MMi An Ancien Inael and Judah (Phitaseiphi, 1986) 
. 5 " len Chronibichern, WMANT 4 








be tempted to draw from the biblical story itself, render for us on 
hypothetical historical contexts, events and situations wher exts 
only seem to take on meaning as I The matrix, however, 
remains imbedded in the literary vision and is not historic: danger 





of eisegesis is particularly serious when assumpt 















imaginary Stammesgeschichte are present,” where fictional storie 

understood as refracted pantomimes of supposedly real political and 
social struj As with other forms of alle fon, thes 
efforts bypass all critical evaluation.” Fairly n historical 





critical exegetical efforts are implicated in this criticism. For examp 

















recent scholarly efforts have tried to associate su tral tradition 
complex as Numbers 16-18 with a presumed historic 

ina “pre-exilic” period or in an equal q 
hegemony over the cult." Both options are unverified fictions, created 
wholly from the trad hemsel hey st 

categorical error of assuming th histor k r 
Similarly, the increasingly comn ptation to a 

wandering tales or the Exodus stories with an H a 
cxile,” interpreting these stories as implicit reflections of the “ret 
and of the “exiles"” self understandin; m. is eq) 1" for 
no other reason than that the language of “exile” th s 

much historical as itis traditional, Not he pentate r 
story or Bezalel’s construction of the ark and meeting can, with 
any reasonable security, be related to an 1 b 
making them retrojections of presumably relia tions of 
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innovations undertaken by the Jeroboam an 





Solomon of 2 Kings. The 


sare also stories not history, and as stories in the 








tradition they are fully equivalent to their variants set in yet more hoary 
antiquity. One docs well to reflect on both the multivalent and 





distinctive nature of so 


radi 





many of the jons found within biblical 





raphy. Apart from a consideration of the many lost traditions 


ed in the history of the 





unavailable to us, the immense complexity inve 








st give pause to any scholar employing a 





that prefers one element of the tradition 


Je historically than another. Without concrete external 





cal, As long as we continue 





to work with historical contexts that are not based 





militude cannot be recognized as valid 








and verisimilitude are characteristics 





torical genres of literature 





it is based on evidence not 


tions without extant variants 
us to recognize and confirm 














nd, and certainly do not need emphasis.” However, 





ation of explicit and implicit referents and 





Jlefine the limits of the positive contributions 





he historical world of our narratives. Of 
tional 








wing realization that the re 








called deuteronomistic tradition and of their variants in Chronicles. 
































Ezra-Nehemiah reflect not merely the occasional historiographical 
imtentions of the redactors, but also and much more importantly for 
modern efforts to reconstruct the wor the pedant 
efforts of antiquarian-motivated curiosit i ; 
not only distinct from historiography b R: 
than the politically mo histori 4 
rather look for the more ty of ethnograp 
librarians. The choice is im Many pa: marr 
sections of the pentateuch, the so-called deuteron radition an 
Chronicles-Ezra-Nehemiah are unreadable in 
narrative continuity, plot de her ch 
historiographic coherence (for example, the five lists of Edom in Genesis 
36, the call and instructions to Moses of Exod! he acti 
on the clean and unclean of Levit M f these 
especially Exodus 3-6, occur at the crossroads of tradition, whe ur 
redactions were historiographical, one would . ie complex 
dissonance, If they are not historiographical o then entertain t 
possibility that these passages may indicate that our extant t ay not 
have been written to be read—at least not in h 
historiographical narrati 

Historians ask the question of hi ity and critically wish and 
evaluate their sources. They “understand” history, and therefor 
slip into tendentious ideologies and theologic hu e 
antiquarian, on the other hand, shares the n umenically plu 
motivations of the librar it significant discrimi 
occasional critical control) classifying, associatin, 












































ural heritage that is greater than both the compiler and any single 








phical explanation—so perhaps Herodotus, Philo of 
Byblos. and certainly the pentateuch 
ie recent discussions of G. Garbini, A. Knauf, and especially of D. 





ancient scribal profession and a variety of 





y adotus, HAR. Immerwabr, Fann and 
und 
m 266 (Franklurt, 1985); PR. Helm, 


5 (Cleveland, 1966); H. Fah er 





: = see So5 





























5 the Assyrian Empire,” Power and 

Fs #79) pp.297-317; P. Michalowski, Th 

pesrvetion Ur (Winona Lake, 1989); M. Weinteld, 

nor, “Autubiographical Apology in the 

IA rpreuation, pp.36-S7; H, Canclk 
st Pentaleuch and Herodotus, R 

Acquisition of Historical Information from 

HSS 26, ed, RE, Friedman (Cambridge 

8 ‘i q historiography are: H. Schulte 

L BZAW 128 (Deri M. 
Weippe e pewnstscins.” I-23 (1973) ppd 





" Nat leaty: A Study in Ancien 










































that we cannot seek an origin of literature in te wt 
eighth, or perhaps even better the seventh c 
of course pertains not only to the con f the ors of 
biblical traditions, but equally as pow ne world 

collect those narrati arlier than e . 

for such activity in Pe \t be seriously entertained today, an 
even this date is very early indeed, In a world that know A 
only does the non-utilitarian function of writin room to expan 
and proliferate, but the genre of the collected literature r 
structural alteration, Tales are linked and ne chains of nat 
which in turn, can extend in a theoretically infinite su bh 

In the broad conceptual context of a lit 0 a 
progression of a series of heroic persons, or periods and 
epochs of the past, steps outside of the s f 
nuances of past, present and future, and pr v 
that is uniquely external to the literature Such ch 
specifically because it is fictive and rat a i 
relating a multiplicity of liter " k 
Itis in the intellectual world an rec 

find a context for the formation of a h radii 
reflected in the prophetic books an tion of prose na 

from Genesis-2 Kings, further expanded in 

Hellenistic period with Chronicles, E 1 a 
even later with the Mé Many of xt 

contained in this library hat ucee b 

they found echo and meaning in th f a 

of collectors and those limited few w rf 
them, these traditions held relevance to both 1 
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worlds, often lending these fragmented worlds of experience interpretive 
contexts of their own. One ought not assume, 


im Leben lie 


wever, that such Sitze 
eben des Volkes. Rather, we are dealit 








iop! 
We canno 





tions as such reflect either 








their tradents and collectors, 
are only meaningful to that world in terms of contemporary 





more distant future oriented intellectual projections. 








and collections is of 















itic understanding our text. It is in the context of the 

rele traditions themselves being from the past that we come to deal 
for the first time w nating signification of their historical 
ntext, Our underst of collectors and redactors, such as the 
author of the Toledorh structure of Genesis or the collector of the 
ilderness var n the second half of Exodus and in Numbers, 
does not supply us with that primary context which can be understood 








as an historical matri dition. Nor can the world of such compilers 





nt of the tradition; i.¢,, the situations or 
vents which the tradition is about. Rather, research into the historical 





h redactions, even of a “final” redaction, renders only a 





d perspective, only a world in which our traditions 


have become meaningful or useful. From the perspective of the world of 





rs, we do not understand the historical referent of a story or 
poem collected. Nor can we exp 





10 reconstruct specific historical and 
‘ocio-political contexts that sor 





ichow (with Knauf) must be reflected in 
s from the past whether or not they have been fragmented 














d by these secondary contexts. Furthermore, the more the 
jor of such composite traditions is convinced that the 

uch traditions represent the distant past, or more recent 

events, or as significant to his worldview, the less we will be able to 
un in relation to their original context and 
ig nt other hand, that they have not been 
C nclusion in this “library” and by their association 
with te works that und them—each with its own 
context, referent and intention—to that extent they become amenable to 








their originating context and their 





tnd the Prophetic Minors 





historicity, and open to being understood in their own terms, meanings 





and intentions, apart from what they have been made to mean in the 


accumulating, distinct contexts of their tradents. 








The issues of whether or not the biblical traditions of Genesi 
Kings and Chronicles-Ezra-Nehemiah are I 


Israel's past ex novo, whether they are primarily tend 





rarily unified, dealing with 












and/or theological historiographic redactions of trad 





are oral or literary, or whether they are the gatherings of a bibl 





phile 


or librarian are of immense interpretive importance. That they are from 





or about the past, however, is the primary raison d’étre of their inclusion 





in the growing tradition. How past they are is a subject of examination 




















for each recognizably distinct tradition collected. The nature of both the 
manner of composition and the tendentiousness of h raphy 
renders it exceedingly difficult to recognize and distinguish the discrete 
sources of historiography, What we can know is largely re > the 
understanding of the world ai nat the t written 
forms, Even when a more ancient source is claimed b putative 
historian, our judgment regarding the veracity of such claims must derive 








almost totally from the world we understand t 





establishment as tradition. The pu 








must by necessity be limited 10 the anal 





specifically observable in the text, Even such ¢ 
reflect a 





riety of contemporary understa 
th 


prehistory of the text. The unproven assumption 





evolutionary development that mij 











tradition is historiographic 





hand—perhaps undergoing successive revisi 
subsequent authors—can speak only 10 th 





contexts within which the growing tradition f 
limited fashion can it speak to the traditic iginating matrices or 
significant referents. Such secondary structures, whether or not they may 


be historiographic in intent, must be seen 











historical reconstruction. The hist uccessive 
assumptions and perspectives of e basical 
closed to us. Also lacking is any f ning either @ 
relative or an absolute chron tradition. T 
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assume that J°, for example, is to be dated to an “exilic” period because 
it is easier to interpret it within that context is wholly inconsequent as 
an historica 





ical evaluation because such a period is not known to 





exist apart from the tradition. Howevermuch the process of this tradition 





formation might presumably reflect the worlds of the redactors or 





collectors, each with their distinctive political, social and religious 
realities, it can hardly be used directly for reconstructing these worlds of 
reference that are largely unknown 10 us. 

1d of sem 
a real and a literary world, Withou 





The tradition, within its f references, lives within both 











a detailed and independent 
understanding of the historical contexts within which a tradition has 


relevance, our ability to distinguish or even identify the historical 





contexts of the tradi 





n is fleeting and sporadic, Furthermore, both the 


historiographic and antiquarian conc 





, that sought to preserve 
traditions after the collapse of the old order, do not pretend to present 





any coherent or univocal truth about the past.” However, the specific 





content of the narratives that have been suspended out of their own time 
and held as meaningful to these Persian period traditionists docs not 
directly reflect either the late Persian or early Hellenistic world in which 


the traditions found their final form. The narratives do not even reflect 





the pre-destruction world they so desperately tried to revive and 





serve. Like the traditions of Yavneh, the biblical traditions reflect but 








incoherent part fictive remnants of a past that the survivors of the 






destruction and th 





ir descendants were able to put together and give 





meaning to in the f into which they were thrown. It 












is their significance as meaningful expressions of the old order, giving 
hope direction to the new that affected these traditions’ 
preservation, not their dependability in preserving past realities, so 





painful and ineffective as they were, Both the form and the content of 





the preserved past have been stron fected—I hesitate to use the 





word determined—by the needs of the tradents. Understandably, the 





realities of the referents were often perceived as having less significance 





any elements of the received tradition reflect 
Yet 
literary past. Clear examples of a past 


It is indisputable that 1 





1 exigencies of the Assy 





ier elements refer to what 





0 nalog thoroughgoing ideology in the effort 








phrases in Exodu: 





healer,” in 15:26d is out of context in the 





wherein Yahweh neither plays nor is called upon to play the rol 
healer. Nor does this divine tit 





Exodus 1-23, where Yahw 





never heals, On the other hand, 








Numbers 21:4-9 presents a deit motif of healing migh 





be associated, Another variant in Deuteronon 15, not on 
prese 





Yahweh as healer, but also refers to a now unt of an 
episode in Egypt in which Israel, too, suffered disease. It is notewor 

that Yahweh's healing is p 
ordinances in both Exodus 15:22ff. and 


sented as a reward for obedience 10 








Deute 
of literary allusion, not historical reference, is 
striking {s Yahweh's speech to Moses in Ex« 


carly constitutional tradition of Exodus 1 





who is sending his angel to lead Mose 
enemies in “the place [he] has prep: 
transgression, which Yahweh will not forgive ( the immediate an 
original context (23:1-24:8) makes i clear that the ui : 











is historic 











punishment for this unforgivable transgression ref he di : 
of either Jerusalem or Sam understood the an 
ideologically as having been caused by their own ¢ a result of what 
is here attested as Israel's fault. The suggested histor xt Of this 
original narration is obviously then th ction p h 

of the seventh or the sixth-century. Within the context of the whole of 





the pentateuch our per 





referent, Ni 






preparations for the conquest 
to the wilderness wanderin 





the book of the ¢ nt that Moses wr 














(Exodus 24:4. 7) is quickly displaced by Yah blets (Exodu ) 
themselves displaced by Moses’s copy (Exodus he runs u 
J down the mountain for successive vari radition: 
Exodus 19 and 20. Within this context, the referent is literary and 
internal. It is the transgre continued murmuring at ins of 
Miriam and Aaron, and of and Moses, rOW 
conglomerate of narrative, explaining the entrance into the promise 
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conglomerate of narrative, explaining the entrance into the promised 





land of a new generation rather than the generation addressed by 





Yahweh in Exodus 23. The historical context of this literary referent is 


apparently a situation in the Persian period in which the tradition 








supports the hope of a n in Palestine who have identified 





yemselves spiritually with a return from the “wilderness” of exile to the 





promised land. This hope is born, or promises to find its fulfillment, in 





ir lives in the Persian Peric 





Although many primary elements of the tradition reflect the 


historical contexts of periods earlier than the received tradition's 





formation, their narrative contexts, both primary and secondary, imply 


an hi 





ical context associated with the © 





mplex secondary level of the 








urn that the compilation of the extant 





ition is, in terms of intellectual history, clearly distinct from its 





sources, Such a dist 





ween an originating historical context (i.e 





historical matrix) and a secondary historical context is particularly 





pertinent when dealing with traditi 





that appear to be largely 





irrelevant to their received contexts, yet assumed by this secondary 


context to di hoary antiquity. Here one might well think of 





Leviticus 16, but perhaps also those tales introduced into larger 





narratives by means 











equally necessary for the 


historical critic 10 sort out the potentially distinctive literary and 





historical referents and contexts of narratives that appear to exhibit 








wony (e.g. Genesis 11:26-12:4)” or an 








perceive n ¢ al € or tale (e.g,, Genesis 6-9; Exodus 





a the complex manner in which dition has functioned as 





survival literature, our ability to relate the historical context of various 
redactive moments to late Assyrian times, to the carly or to the later 





Persian peri ubstantially help our arriving at either the 


cific historical and intellectual milieu of their received form or 





ultimately, the sal matrix of the 





origins, except in 





the grossest a st general terms. As survival literature, the traditions 
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past) or because of their hermeneutical and heuristic value to the 


tradent. Propaganda, on the other hand, and other ideologically 





tendentious literature, are vitally anti-critical, intending to distort or to 


create a past for extraneous reasons. —Stammesgeschichve 





Standesgeschichte, and genealogical tales, with their signification born of 
of 


graphy, propaganda, or romances, Romances are distinct from 


attraction to 





tradents, are all categorically subvari 






traditional tales in that they are f 





ional histories and literary 





expressions of the aura su 





\ding the heroes and events of the past 
Certainly Genesis 14 fits this category, perh 


in Exodus 15, Only very few 






aps the song of Deborah in 
P 








h little doubt the so 





Israclite narratives involve historiography at a primary level of the 





tradition,” This genre is most notably present in the larger redactions 





in. Even there a comprehensive 
historiographically motivated critical perspective rarely surfaces in our 





ng assertions common today that boldly refer to 


histor and the | 








ting long before Thucydides” say much 












uggesting that the essential interpretative context of the narrative 
tradition of Genesis-z Kings is that period during which the tradition 


achieved its role as survi 





literature, a perspective is recommended 





which is quite different from that usually taken by tradition history, It is 





untikely that we will be able to correlate adequately the earlier strata of 

















Palestine, ot even with any of the episodes of the tradition, as if they 
were—somchow—memories of a real past. Determining the potential 
historical refer 





sof tion and determining that traditic 





relevance t the writing of a history of Israel is theoretically more 


particular i ers of either J.M. Miller 











4, 1988) and 











G. 988, though te sive, are closer to the writer's position 
am thinking here of such otherwise help(ul studies as J. Van Seters, onc, 1983. 01 
ictionaizing Imaginat $85. pp Meyers ("The Israelite 

the Ex A (e ens 9, 1988 pp.as-36) 































































possible the closer we are to the extant fc tradition. Howeve 
this is true only to that thi form sand 
relate to or are identical with those issues and events informi 
ultimate redactions. The hypothesis that the receive 
existed in antiquity in substantial form at a time p est 
redactions needs reinvestigation. Wellhausean form 
‘documents” dating from as early as the United Mon: i b 
abandoned—if only because of the tenuous hold on existence a p 
of a United Monarchy has. Fur fe, much recent scholarship has 
questioned the existence of such extensive and coherent portions of the 
received text at such an early period, and ‘ mmends an 
historical context in the late Assyrian, or the early Persian period.” An 
early date certainly seems impossible now. However, too specific ta 
dates appear arbitrary and seem based on circular arguments. Ou 
inderstanding of the Josianic reform and of the prophetic and 
covenantal ideologies that presumably supported it is crucially based on 
aan historicistic and naive reading of 2 Kings, which 
of the same spectra of traditions that use 1 their refere 
context. Similarly, in dating the prophet a sigh 
Ezekiel—we too quickly identify the characte 108 rf 
persons and assume that the prophetic tradit r nul 
deriving from actual events and persons narrated by the traditions, which 
continued to have significance in a post destruction world, In fact 
however, we know historically little of uch eve pers 
External confirmatory evidence we have for assump oth 
fragmentary and oblique i 
periods rests on the presupposit kiel, Chroni 
Ezra and Nehemiah can someh f tions of 
historical reality, Yet we know that these tradition I: 

and edited as substantial traditions of distant past. Any 
assumption that they render history is no | cif eviden 

® H. Vorlinder, Die Ensehus - 7 
der Vatergeschichie, WMANT 08): M. Ri 

















CONCLUSIONS: AN 





1. The Separate Origins of ‘Israe Judah 

















The focus of this book has been on the implications of interdis 
historical research in Palestine in P 
understanding of the histor he con 
comprehensive regional a fi 
history of “Israel” twenty years ago had b ‘ 1 

a part of biblical studies, Howe th tor 
Palestine require a broad, interdisciplinary p : 
throughout the humanities to the natural a al scic 

and maintaining such a p ive is ver 1 

of “Israel” and of Palestine is a ant ql 























and cultural heritage. A litical 
understanding this heritage remains of vital impor 
academic community but also 10 the community at 

The broad interdisciplinary scope of the history of 
Palestine has not been under til the m 
modern histories uel” and P had 
basis of an integration or synth f three very dif 
sources: biblical tradition at Ne texts a 
culture discovered through archae 
interpretation centered on the determ| 
the degree to which extra-biblical u 
amplify, contradict or modify th F 
biblical tradition. Historica r 
chronologically p sive synt the th 












of the history of Palestine proceed 
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written sources, from contemporary ancient Near Eastern texts 






or from muc blical trad For example, the Early Bronze 1V 





ransition period was understood in terms of Egyptian and 


Mesopotamian texts that referred to © 





jicts with nomadic groups. The 
d in the light of the 


nset of Middle Bronze Il was underst 


Twelfth Dynasty. Mid 





ise of the 








per 
Egypt. The Middle Bronze-Late 





1 Levantine based "Hyksos” conquest 


Bro 




















w: preted as the resull of the expulsion of these 
Hyksos" from Eyypt. The Late Bronze-Iron I transition was fixed as the 
ntext for the Israclite conquest, settlement or revolt of Joshua and 
udges. Finally, the Iron J-Iron II transition was explained either in 

terms of the rise of 2 Samuel's “United Monarchy” or as marking 1 

King’s on of this “United Monarchy” into the “divided” states 

everal unintended and unfortunate developments resulted from the 
tially circular methodologies involved. Archaeological periodization 
became fixed by an absolute chronology of texts that both interpreted 
and w c archaeological remains. Moreover, because of 





the coherence of biblical tradition and the bias of “bib 













wha al sentially prehistoric Palestine came to be 
und ity, and was uneasily separated from southern 
Syn and the steppe and desert regions 10 the South 
and South al and interlocking historical interpretation was 


ns of Palestine, In fact, histori 
an 
s (ie, a8 a support for textual and 


al geography 






Imost universally understood merely in terms 











esp Perhaps the most serious drawback of this 
1 synthesis of archacological and written sources, with its focus on 
integrating the history of Palestine into the and textually much 
richer worlds of le, classical historiography and ancient Near 
ast y in the neglect of internal Palestinian and 





explanations of change of both material culture 








jement, This neglect has led to the impoverishment of 
to write a history of Palestine beyond descriptive 
in the externally fixed ¢ framework that was 








tiquin 





xample, in most 





or conservative, the y function of Palestinian archaeology is that 





of illustrating the text. The history of 











synthesis of biblical studies ud 
a fundamentalist slant, largely identifiab i riograp 
Only very recently has the writing of the history of “Israel” begun 
function in biblical research in t histor stab n 
other literary fields, by provid t and background to texts 
However even today the history of arcly provides an 


interpretive matrix for biblical studie 





















































One of the focal issues today con no 
of “Israel!” or of “Israel's” origins is € that of 
many of our central problems pivot on it n 
comprehensive reconstructions must out of both truth a lc 
hesitate before using the adjecti und” to describe its hi q 
methods. While the purges brought about by the historicity debates, th 
increasingly popular late datings of al traditions and the growt 
and greater complexity of our archacold and extra-biblical 
information, have helped build an appeai nen sc 
Around such topics as the indigenous natu r 
emergence ches rary with the establishment of de or Ds 
state and the blurring of distinctions separating Canaanite from Israclite 
none of these gains stand on entirely firm methodological grounds, If we 
reflect on how easy it is to challenge the historicity not onl 
or Solomon but of events in the reigns of Hezekiah 0 nor on h 
persuasive a dating to the Persian per ter of biblical tr 
might appear today, the very substan ny roject tha 
attempts to write a history of the late second- oF ¢ t-millen 
u.c. in Palestine on the basis of a direct biblical and 
extrabiblical sources, bridging a gap not on centuries t a near 
total political, social and cultural dislocation, must ap 
dubious but wholly ludicrou 

Integrity and the search for historical wever, demand: 
that we also recognize (if our ignorance mu hat 
we have presented as a critical history of even th 
resting on a basis independent of bit qual 
dubious, subject perhaps to less trenchant ause it is le 
ambitious: a thin history is not as easy Not only i 
with Lemche, the Canaanite-Israclit b 
tradition, but the protagonists are rary, noth cs. 














the origins of biblical 























































sel with Merneptah or even with the Assyrian texts’ Bit Hum on the 
we have exra-bilical rather than biblical attestation 
i, mrablla dice, oie as reheVant tan the BbIal 
traditions, if only because ofthe logical imperative that requires us to 
jon of them with the Israel of tradition. With the 
sracl” stele we have only a name in an historical context in which the 
fling signification and dislocation of regional and gentilic toponymy 
t sa commonplace. And with Bit Humri we are faced with 
( al embarrassment that the tradition itself rejects the 
4 ve are t0 100k for the historical origins of the biblical 
‘J roe, Jologically begin with the Israel of tradition a 
i he methodological crux of reconstructing the history of “Israel's 
origins tes ur integration of whatever biblical and 
, historical reality of biblical Israel is post quem, but the 
us with th four evidence, which comes 10 us in radically 
ai Iype: textual, archacological and geographical, and 
f at chgaztungen of biblical 
! briet § Jespair, i is rather a procedural 
reas historically ra nerely apologetically or polemically. In 
rh we must def as disciplined research rather than a 
Even when we argue for a history of “Isract” independent of the 
: service 10 the principle of independent analysis of 





















































sources; we have rather created archaeologically structured cal 
models based on deuteronomistic historiograph 

In history, meaning is created, arbi nd nal. The past, 
however, is a given to be discovered in its fragment tio 
be described as history. Hence, the requirement of nce. The 
difficulty of relating our historical reconstructions ce is ve 
serious, History as a descriptive science depend servation is n 
one we can subject to proof, Rather, t reconstruction finds i 
criteria in accuracy and adequacy of portrayal independently confirm: 
It did not have to be so; it was so, 

In using sociology for historical reseat stigate the known 
patterns that human societies have taken: not ri 
but what characterizes it! W mazing about dels” of 
Mendenhall and Gottwald (and on E 4 1 
Whitelam here) is not th: theories were ported by evidi 
but that these theories, lacking evidence, w a 
discipline and method were never enter 
anthropology. Je s, how is of 
importance, since most atextwal approach hange 
development must proceed 4 [a longu more i of 
societal and structural ies than in terms of events and p 

A sound sociological approach must allow evidence to 
theory. Evidence, moreover, is alw jm: {istorical 
seeks not proof but accumulating conviction, corroboration and the 
absence of reasonable do { we need to overcome this cr 
the historiography of early “Israel” is a structurally dependabl 
correctable and expandable hist hich, independent of bibl 
historiography, might render the c the tradition 7 
the background of its referents. Ulti : mpting 
integrate what we understand of geography, anthrop y 
archacology, historical linguistics, Ass Egyptology an a 
tudies broadly conceived. But the methods of each of th s—lik 
their data—are extremely diverse, and none alone rea nder 
historical evidence of “Israel's” origins. 

Since the early 1970s, attempt been to develop met 
for integrating data from regional hy, anthr yand 
with Syro-Palestinian archacology, in the hope bing major 





changes that affected the populatic 
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lack of standards—for surface surveys and their evaluation by historians, 


as well as very well founded d 





ubts about the data and relevance of 


ome of the then dominant sociological models used in the field. 


In the 1980s, however, some real progress has been made, We have 





ined much in accuracy of reporting and in sophistication of the 








jens. A great many scholars. are 
studies of D. Esse, I. 
Finkelstein, and the recent Moab survey of J.M. Miller are exemplary 








Problems remain—especiall of a seriously inadequate 


and the still difficult task of corroboration, 





ticularly useful in describing historical change 





¢ integrated not only with traditional historical data but also 








palaco branches of regional geography, anthropology and 





N.P. Lemche’s Early Israel and H. Weippent’s Archao 








help in their use of anthropology in 
making sociological n torically relevant, but Lemche also 
presents a good demonstration of what we have been referring to as a 





This method is based on efforts to interrelate a wide variety of 





ancient data that are potentially 























related to our historical questions and hence to our reconstructive 
interpretations. The integration of our analysis of multiple, overlapping 
pectra brings into our historical purview hundreds of data-sensitive 
variables relating to such important historical factors as economics, 
politics, social organiz linguistics, religion, ethnicity, art and 
material culture hese spectra can be isolated in discrete 
hronological units, our analysis becomes open to the intrinsically 
historical issues of stability, development and change, We are now 
apable of establishing such spectra in great variety: settlement types, 
taxonomies of political structures, economic forms and types of food 


production. We can 





relate these with 





raphic settings and climatic 


zones, as well as with regionally and 





ronologically related changes in 


rainfall and climate, vegetation, land use, roads 





ind demographics, The 
pursuit of such an analysis creates a number of correlations that are 
ing the Iron Age in the central 


nd in the southern highlands of Judaca, 








process of settlem 





hills of Ephraim and Manasseh 





The contrast of patterns that these regions reflect, when compared to 





ach other and to other regions of Pale 





ine, Supports rather interesting 





A) 1600-12 








correlates with the dislocation of sm lage and hamlet 
agriculture throughout most of Palestine and also with the cente 





the population in the larger 





regions are abandoned—most n 





the radical shift in the border of aridity northw 










































B) 1250-1050 a.c. The great Mycenaean dro ast 
Mediterranean collapse and migrations into Syria-P ¢ and th 
Egyptian Delta, Dislocations and deterioration of the low w 
the Mediterranean climatic zones of Palestin wit 

growth in the number of small villages withi 
established agriculture but also in many new 

were for the first time opened to agricultural exploital all and 
impoverished new village settlemer 1 

ecological zones of the central Righlands q 
plateaus and valleys and Whe rugged western slop < 
correspond respectively to hi f 
grain agriculture and pastoralism, 

horticulture-viniculture. Th 

the central region of inten agricultu f 
transhumance pastoralism in the eastern 7 

agriculture in the western sector. The requirements of syn 

are necessary for the economies of the eastern h 

slopes to become viable, as wel 

relationships with the Palestinian lowlands, a ver 
probability that we have in the central a 

population that is economically rooted in an inte ket 

crop economy of sheep and goats and 1 c 
field crops, olives, wine e product of a 
Mediterranean economy. A regime of sul . 
hand, must be excluded for many of t 

At this time. The sources of the population F 

were essentially of three type c 

demographicstresses on lowland agriculture; b 
dwellers under stress from the dete r f 

sedentary group to th i 


think of the 





Juggest that the I 
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C) 1050-850 Bc The Mycenaca 





jught comes to an end sometime 
indication 








s of an agriculturally better 
han normal cli 





during the first two centuries of the first 
his corresponds with the relative prosperity of Palestine 

explosion of population during this, 
lestine. The expansion of population 





ly with the revival of international trade and, with it, an 
expected increase in the demand for oil, lumber, wine, meat and dairy 
products, and the largest development of new settlements in those areas 
here terraced-based horticulture was ald 
In 





© viable or normally 





dominan 








xt, Samaria was buil 
culturally based market town with an indigenous 
Hinterland supporting it traditional to F 


not as a city state,(:e,, the 








stine) but as a capital city with 








ant public structu maria, nevertheless, developed a true town 





with base tage dan immediate Hi 





land supporting a 






ation as befits the cap 


imbe 





of a state wholly dependent 





n agriculture hat Samaria was the capital city of much of 








I highlands is corroborated by Assyrian texts that 
Suggest a tripartite competitive struggle for the control of the Jezreel and 
the Galilee between Damascus, Tyre and Samaria. A Mo 











bite text refers 
between Moab and Israel, a 
competition which may also have included Damascu 








and Ammon, All 
of this corre 








biblical references to dynastic 








One of the central change 





inguishing Iron I from Iron II in the 








central highlands, corresponding to the development of a capital center, 





ally and subregionally based markets 
to a dominance of interregi 





nal and international markets, giving 





creased importance to the trade routes and their access, This shift goes 





to explain the concurrent shift towards centralization in these 
y decentralized central hills. An evolutionary explanation 


state imperial 





rm of expansion (as One might expect, for 





its Amara Period dominance) 





€ it runs counter to the proclivities 
I state structure that the building of Samaria seems to 





he establishment of a political base of power is 
to the actual building of the city. What was established 
here was new to Palestine. M 








reaver, the lack of geographically unifying 


I hills, and the 





ictors in the geolo ucture of the cent 
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development of numerous subregional centers throughout the central 
highlands militated strot 





st an expanding dominance of a single 


city over such a diverse population. This context was radically d 





from that of Labaya’s Shechem. The motive force behind 





development of Samaria was the end result c 








trade to accommodate the rising demand 





or er 
central hills, a development that small scale trade simply could not 


foster. This led to the formation of a region-wide agricultural cartel with 





an autonomous center free of any single subregion’s dominance. Samaria 


was built to monopolize and funnel oil production, timber and other 





products to the trade routes of the Jezreel, linking Samaria's fate 
inexorably to the Jezree! and to the greater world of politics, caravan 
and soldiers 

The o 


analogies and contrasts to that 





in of the population of the Judaean 





A) 1600-1000 8.c. Jerusalem's heartland from the Middle Bronze Age 


through the Iron I period comprises the rich and stable agricultural 





zones of the Jerusalem saddle and the Ayyalon Valley that are dominated 





by a number of small agricultural market towns of which Jerusalem was 





among the most prominent. In contrast, the Judaean uplands lay south 








itself throughout this very long period. Th 


significant sedentary population in the 








expected. South of the highlands, th 
P 





short-lived dimorphic, pastoral-marke 





the height of the Mycenaean drought, a f 












understanding its economic role in the heart e's st : 
rolling Shephelah hills to the West of the highlands maintain He 
stability among an impoverishe NOUS P fon that was 
geographically, ecologically and economically separal m-th 
Jerusalem heartland. 

B) 1000-700 B.c. During the first part of Iron Il, Jerusalem was a 















small provincial town at b rt 
Shephelah towns as Lachish hind 
was politically independen 1 Ki 

Ajrud refers to a Yahweh but make 
no mention of Jerusal nis arm st th 





Ayyaion Valley but does not list Jerusalen 
While these are negative references and perhaps insignificant, one n 
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be excused for doubti 





hat Jerusalem was a major power in the region 





at this early date. During the Iron II period, a number of forts were built 


in both the Northern Negev and the Judaean Desert, This period also 





witnessed the development of a la 





se number of small villages in the 
Judacan highlands in areas where either pastoralism or terraced-based 
lly supported and traditionally dominant. On 


the basis of these correlations, I would suggest that the sedentary 


horticulture were ecolo; 








population of the Judacan highlands resulted initially from either a 
expansion of the Shephela 





or from the coastal plain’s efforts to meet 


the g demand fo 





olive production made by interregional and 





international trade (supported by logging and terrace construction), To 





enhance security and 10 support the expansion of the oil industry, the 











sedentarization of nomadic 





pastoralists in both the Judacan highlands 
Prio 


with Hebro 


ind the Northern Negev 








(0 the seventh-century, Jerusalem may have been competitive 
with the Sh 





A and with the Northern Negev towns for 





the control of the cash crops of the highland’s timber, pastoral and 





horticultural production. Jerusalem's easy road-access 10 the highland 
Villages along the watershed would have supported any ambitions 





Jerusalem may have had in this direction. The processing plants of such 


towns as Ekron, however, could easily bypass Jerusalem, and the 





funnelling process moving olives from production to the presses 








kets may well have gone through such towns as 
or Hebron. Lachish's possible subordination to Jerusalem is both 





unknown and unexplained, and should not be assumed, Indee 





it should 
be suggested that not only the Shephelah towns, but Hebron and the 
towns of the Northern Negev, had been independent from and 
competitive with Jerusalen 





until at feast the end of the eight 





h-century, 
It seems unlikely that the small town of Jerusalem could have extended 





southward and have developed settlements in both 
Judacan highlands and the Northern Negev. Although the biblical 





this direction, they hardly give ws 





warrant to affirm this against th 
Shep 


©) The seventh-cen 


more likely claims of Hebron and the 











 &.c. In the seventh-century, Jerusalem became 





a city with a populatic 





n and a prosperity many times that of earlier 
that Je 
a regional state capital. One must doubt Jerus 
polit any earlier period. It is unlikely that 





rerio. It is first in 





is per 





lem acquired the character of 


lem's capacity for such 











grandizement 














Jerusalem's growth was driven simpl in 
Lachish’s destruction, to expand imperial wards, 
Sennacherib’s campaign had dec i! 
Judaea. It also seems difficult to ass a 
the result of an influx of refugees fr i n fl 
only would this have drawn Jerusalent in th r 













































confrontation with Assyria, but Jerusalem a lon; 
have been would have found more like! ql durable 
allies in Phoenicia. ‘The economic support of Jerusalem—now a great 
in the seventh-century—could not have been m: f 
Jerusalem saddle and the Ayyalon V x n 
seen as partially anal Xu s compar 
position of hegemony on the ain u q 
cooperative effort with the Assyrian empire to ¢ the cent 
vassal state in Judaea, After the d q 
army, the eighth-century Sheph e i 
during the seventh-century, J nd with it 
reorganized around a number of new fortified town 
to Jerusalem, rather than on th h nl 
earlier periods, Jerusalen nsion of its Hin 
clearly explained in terms ¢ 1 
the Judacan highlands, the Sheph " 
However much J m had 
this move, one must charact a 
city-state over subject f 
gev and to fill the power ft b t 
towns. It is unlikely, how thi . . 
the region. 
Our conclusi n, is that Jere ca fa 
regional state in th se of the seve 
Samaria, its political structure 
Jerusalem's potential as a capital i n 
difficulty be asserted for any p A 
came about only with U al , 
period, centered around the Per \c 


dedicated to the transcen 
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.cted traditional god of the former state of Israel, who, in 












w capital at the center of the province of Yehud, might, like Ba'al 
be best described as a Palestinian yariant of 


the Neo-Babylonian divine Sin and of Persia's Ahura Mazda 











a National Entity 





uction is related to Assyrian texts, biblical tra 








d linguistic data, the conclusion becomes difficult to avoid that just a 
d Judah 
were wholly separate, they were also unlikely to have any more common 





the origin of the ninth and seventh-century states of Israel 





an ethnic base than had any other two neighboring states of the 
Southern Levant. Israel, having developed out of the geographical 
dislocation 





1¢ lowland agricultural population in response to the 
reat Mycenaean drought, and Judah, having or 





ated in the expansion 





the olive industry supported by international trade that brought about 


a forced seden Sc 





in the course of early Iron IL 





were, throughout 








enturies, at most small petty 
onfined to the hill country, and although Israel indeed 
layed a role in power 











s prior to Assyria’s entry into the region, 








neither were ever dominant in Palestine. The existence of the Bible's 


inited. Monarc 





uring the tenth-century is not only impossible 
because Judah had not yet a sedentary population, but also because there 


was no transregional political or economic base of power in Palestine 











prior to the expansion of Assyrian imperial influence into the southern 
The population of the central highlands might be understood as 
rea: rent and stable for a period of more than four centuries, 





his coherence took on state form in the ninth-century under the 
Omride dynasty until the fourth quarter of the eighth: 

ive ambitions, and, during the 
f Assyrian hegemony in the Le 


ent conflict over the control of the Gilead, the Jezreel and 
y the Galilee. We know that dui 




















this period Israel! had asserte 





trol over part of the Transjordan highlands of Gilead, and it is 





occasionally successful in its claims on the Jeereel 


However, its control in the Gilead is likely to have remained at the level 


mic and political influence, as, while there are clear similarities 








in the type of agriculture between Israe 





political and military hi 








commonly that of political subord 
in the forms of booty. 
pop’ 


lead was subject to Israel, the esse 








forms of colonization ation 
< 


expected to have remained distinct. Whateve 









the Jezreel was, and whatever the shift 





over the region were, the population 
back to the Bronze 





with its openness to the cosm 








trade networks, maintained its div from that of the 
more isolated central highland hou y 
decentralized, with a huge agricultural n and a lucrative trade 





network with towns of considerable size, must have been difficult for an 





of the regionally based powers in Northern Palestine 10 





permanently. The Galilee could not have been held by Samaria without 





it first. havi d control over the J Control over 











Galilee by Samaria seems unlikely, as the Galilee continued to reflect 





strong influences from the North and the Northwest, and was mark 














Phoenician in character. We have no reason to associate its population 
with that of Israel 

The diversity of Palestine’s population during the first half of the 
first-millennium Bc. is underscored by imited linguistic evidence 
First it is necessary to separate the Hebrew radition from the 
extensive linguistic diversity of epigraphic finds. Not Jo thi 





morphological distortions of the massoretic tra 
with these sources in methodologically different w. r 


Knauf have given us reason to view biblical Hebrew as an 





lite with ah m the 





rary construct, a Bil 








millennium Bc. to the mid-first-millennium aD. In an: 





dialectical variances of the epigraphic finds from greater P. 





carly first-millennium B.C, the various dialects of “Canaanite,” w 
roots in Early West Semitic (“Amorite”) display some interesting 
distinctions and associations. “West Canaanite” (Phoenician, wo 








more dialects of Israelite and Judaean) distinguishes itself from “Ea 
Canaanite” (An 
‘Core Canaanite” (Is 


nonite, Moabite and Edomite). E 








dis 





ite and Phoen 


n, Amm 








Fringe Canaanite” (Judae abite and Edomite 
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Certainly, Halpern’s argument 1 





-ed 10 be more attentive to the 





ic and sociological displacement of epigraphic finds is well 





Is of the centr 





oto-ethnic develops 





highlands under 
the centralized rule from Sam 





his the “Israel” of the Assyrian 
and Moabite texts) do not re 






the questions of either ethnicity nor 





the origins of the Israel of biblical tradition. There is continuity 


neither of population nor of i 


dition. In biblical 


The reasons for this transvaluation of the signification of the name Israel 





between the Israel of Samaria and 
the Israel of 





ition, Samaria is the false Israel. 





are both clear and enlightening 
I the px 





of Palestine during Iron I and early Iron Il was 
Atay 





n period was even less unified. This was 








irect outcome of Assyrian imperial policy, When 


in the fourth quarter of the cighth-century Assyria suppressed the state 





Israel and. sub 








rihern Palestine under a provincial 








population and the economic and political infrastructures that had been 





the foundation of Israef’s solidarity and the source of its strength. Assyria 
did this through highly sophi 
P 

corvée laborers, women for the slave trade and men for the army, and 





jcated policies of mass deportation and 





pulation transference. Not only were the elite deported, but craftsmen, 








wed across great distances of 
The admittedly limited and incomplete number of Assyrian 





texts we have, nevertheless number well over one hundred 
and are m 





fe than adequate to show that the minimum 





number of people in t East affected by these policies were in 





the hundreds of thousands, and the number is more likely to have been 








ns. These policies of po 





ulation deport 
shim 


ion and reloc 











were multifunctional: terror, pu extortion, reward, systems of 


h 


of economic monopolies in crafts and trade, military induction, the 





a 





taking, royal building projects, the slave trade, the development 


security of borders, the destruction of indigenous bases of power, the 
destruction of the social fabric within conquered territories, forestalling 





ion, the resettlement of previously decimated regions and town: 
nd the creation of dependents an 








groups faithful to 





1 Assyrian 





empire. When Samaria was 4 





troyed, much of Samaria’s and Israel's 


nd Northern 


thern Syria, Babylon, Elam and 






population was resettled in Ass 


P 





ria, They were 








tially replaced by groups fro 





Similarly, Sennacherib claims to have deported parts of the 
population of forty-six villages of J a considerable portion of this 
region in any period) and to have divided the 





Assyria’s allies: Ashdod, E 














on and Gaza. The 196 
Sennacherib’s siege of Jerusalem is wonderfully reflective of Assyria's 
policy—especially the Assyrian general's teeth-baring propagandistic 
speech to the people, pitting them against their rulers, offering reward 
rather than punishment”: “Make peace with me, surrender to me, and 





every one of you will eat the fruit of his own yine and of his own f 


tree, and drink the water of his own 





tern, until I come tc t you 





to a country like your own, a land 





corn and good wine 








bread and vineyards, a land of oil a 

















but live," Jerusalem, and with it, some part of its core p 

Sennacherib, and in the course of the seventh-century, under Assyrian 
vassalage, even prospered. However, neither Jerusalem nor 
survived the Babylonian armies of Nebuchadnezzar. Judah was pillaged, 
Jerusalem was destroyed and at least a three-fold n followed. 


Judging from the many new towns and villages that were created in th 





ady with the mid-seven 


settlements and continuing new settlement during 





period, a substantial re 








Judaea and the Shephelah. By the end of the sixth-centur 








and Judah of the Assyrian period had ceased to exist as thoroughly as 





had the Samaria and Israel of the cighth-century. If this region had ev 





developed a coherence or national eth 





dislocations and displacements of the sixth-century. The Iron A 





population of the Palestinfan highlands entered the Persian 


radically transformed. 


3. The Intellectual Matrix of Biblical Tra 





Deportation was not primarily a poticy of punishment. The deportes 


were also protected by the Assyrians and the Babylonians, receiving not 





only land and property but also support against the indigen 
populations among whom they became represent: of imperi 
control. Even in the central cities of the empire, the dey " 
pockets of imperial influence against unrest and rebelli 





best evidence for such practices con 
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Babylonians and the Persians continued these policies on a large scale 


However, as success 





rather than as creators of empire, both the 
Babylonians and the Persians added significantly to the propagandistic 
‘component of their population policies, seeking through this practice of 

imperial citizenry faithful 
ernment and supported by the 


massive manipulation of peoples to create a 








to the government, educated by the g 








nal power except insofar as they 


were Subject to a den 





n the empire. In these aims they were 








\S successors to an already established empire, the Babylonians and 
he Persians did not need to defend the right of conquest over 
indi 





ly independent networks of traditional power and wealth, 


They were dealing with already conquered peoples, and the needs of the 





new imperial administration turned rather to issues of legitimation and 





ht of succession rather than conquest. Their propaganda consequently 






was oriented away {rom policies of terror and towards winning support 


for a change of adm 





ation. Efforts were made to demonstrate that 
Babylon—and Persia in its tui 
imp 


were the legitimate successors to 





rial power, and hence worthy of allegiance, The nature of imperial 





ady long established by Assyria, The new 


leadership was free 





concentrate on winning support and loyalty. No 








with a dominant need for a politically suppressive 





force. Infrastructures could now be rebuilt as an enhancement and 








sup c ic prosperity because they were no longer directly 
threatening to imperial control. In this new context, the propagandistic 
function of deportation texts take on a more persuasive character 


Simply put, the Babylonian 








ations had the luxury 


{( presenting themselves as the liberators and benefactors of their 





subject peoples, and were able to cast their predecessors (the Assyrians, 


and the Babylonians in their turn) as barbaric oppressors of the people 








paganda is transparent. 


Among the most extraordinary stelae of the ancient Near East are 





the double pair of N 





;nidus and Nabonidus’s mother in the temple ¢ 








Sin at Harran. In these texts, itis very clear that a new world order was 
being created at Harran, but the establishment of the new order is put 
in the language of “restoration.” Nabonidus, the servant of the god Sin, 
is in the act of restoring the 
his, he bi 
restoration is a 


pst cult of the god to Harran. In doing 
Baty) 
theirs; for he estal 





n, Syria 





5 people fron 





1d Egypt, but Harran's 
s them as citizens of and heirs 











to the forgotten traditions of Harran, rebuilding the cit 
glory and bringing all the old gods back to their h 
Sudarnunna and Ningal. Here this new god of a new pop 








jon in thi 





newly reconstituted city is declared to be the 





god of Harran, their forgotten god of their lost tradition. This ideologic 





transference is enabled by the identity of the traditional deity of the 





region—who is indeed Sin—with the God of heaven, the ultimat 





spiritual representative of all that is divine i 





the Neobabylonian wor 


This theme of the emperor as the “restore 1e gods th 





indigenous” populace is found throughout the Baby deportation 





inscriptions. Conversely, in these tex 
temples of the subject 
barbaric allies. The Babylonians take the high 1 n rf 








the oppressed population, acting under Marduk uction, restorin 





cities and their populat 





deportees as temple servant 


The ideological thrust of deportation was p d by th 





Persians, The Cyrus cylinder, as we have seen, cl 
Babylonian king had destroyed the integrity of 





real, heavenly, spiritual God of tradition, only replicas—mer 





statues—were worships 





offerings and prayers were all wrong. The Baby 





the people; towns were in ruins, fields were abandoned an 





were so upset at having been forced away from their homes in 


that they abandoned the city. Marduk, however, had had mercy and had 





called Cyrus to reestablish ju 





himself had (out of his goodness and righteousness) cau 
take Baby 
The people greeted Cyrus 








and song. Rather than murder and pillage, Cyrus tirelessly 1 
gods and peoples to their homes. Th portat 1 
populations under the title of “re 


scribe as the primary function 





continued under both Xerxes and 
However they may be related to a specific h 1 tat 


of deportees f 





Babyton 0 Palestine, of Wo the actual onset 
construction on the temple in 


authenticity of references to a d 





and Isaiah 45. 2 Chron 36:22-23 and E 1 hs 
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more than identify the heavenly, spiritual, divine elohe shamayim with 


the name of the long neglected indigenous deity of the former state of 





Isracl: Yahweh. As Nabonidus at the command of the God of heaven 
restored the temple and the ancient cult of Sin at Harran, so Ezra sees 





id of the supreme God of heaven, as 





ordering the restoration of the temple and the ancient cult of Yahweh 





at Jerusalem. Wt is within this intellectual context that Is 





jah 40-48 
people of the land—of 
y the Persian administration and Isaiah as 





understands Cyrus as “restoring” the tradition 
course now misunderstood 





Israel"—the people destroyed by the Assyrians some two centuries 





carlier—in Jerusalem and as “restoring” their ancestral faith in the one 








true God. It is, of course, clear that we are not dealing with the 


exiles to their h 








Jand anymore than we are dealing with 








otten cult of the rebuilding of a temple 


jexts reflect the transportation a 





nd creation of a new people with 
a new cull, expressing an understanding of the divine that is central to 
the imperial administration and identified with a divine name common 





nal past, This can be described as the 





f a new society centered on a new temple and administered by 





the Persian administrator, who himse 





identifies with these people 
(Nehemiah 1:1-11). Whatever people wer 





{ng transported or returned 


to Palestine, they certainly were not Israelites. However, they were 








1¢ development of a written tradition 





to understand themselves as the population of long lost Israel 
returning to “Ererz Israel” from bitter exile after having been delivered 


from Babylon by their savior and master: Cyrus, W 





h the help of the 








he reestablishment of the ancient cult of 


Yahweh, now, of course, understood and identified with elohe shamayim, 





who was not merely the head of 





a divine pantheon, but was the very 
essence of the divine—throughout the empire—and who, in Palestine 
went by the name Yahweh. 


inder Darius, the Persians began to centralize the leg 











economic structures of the empire. This was done by 





King’s law" given by Ahura Mazda in terms of the “restoration” of 


traditional” and loc 





legal custom and practice, The propagandistic 
form that this reorganization took should not mislead us into seeing this 
4s an inauguration of a regionally-based “home rule." Rather, it was 
centralized administration with a local, regional face. Ezra 4-6 reflects 





\dministrative difficulties endemic to imperial policies that 





imtroduced new pop 





interpretations of tradition into a regi 


its established population. These tensions and 





nflicts reflect the 





realities of the intrusive nature of Pe 





policies, To the in 





by the prior Assyrian and Babylonian polity, the formation of 
centralized cult of Yahweh and the imposition of a legal and econon 
society under the auth 








would certainly appear as a substantial 





This is exactly what the indigenous popul 
at the New I 








collection and restructut 
Pe 





the first time tine an Israel that i 


































The central historical question that needs id regan 
transitions from the Assyrian to the Persian periods rests in ur 
evaluation of the nature and the effects of these policies of population 
transference as they relate to the people of Palestine. Certainly a 
recognition of the propagandistic quality of the age of return and 
categories of pre-exilic, exilic an xilic in our judgment about the 
history of “Israel.” Both the nature of deportation poticies and the lack 
ofan independent precise definition of the exilic community suggest th 
the perception and identificat 1s 0 b adit 

as post-exilic is indeed essen h chronologically and in 
terms of self-understa hat is t th ndin 
themselves as “saved” in a return from exile cast the understai A 
the formers of biblical traditi pattern of identifi th the 
victims of Assyrian and Babylonian deportation practices. Thi t 
engendered an understanding of a pre-exilic p he matrix of both 
divine wrath and a lost glory « restored. The f th 
argumentation requires us to ask w larly language of “pre 
exilic,” “exilic,” and “post exilic 1s realities of hist 

is not rather an attribute aM idk Are th 
returnees” from Ba w it dition find: 
identification, in fact exiles who effectively restore eal past, 
or does the self-understanding of themselves as exiles serve as an 





ideological matrix for a new Israel, now centered in a temple in 
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J Yahweh the God of Israel, and 


ng 10 the literal validity of Persian propaganda, 


is not easily an little more than the Persian texts 








s in the biblical tradition, At stake is both 








ne received view of Cyrus as Messiah of 








Yahweh, on the basi h the reforms of Ezra and Nehemiah are 


understood as restorations rather than innovations, and the under 
andi Yahweh as elohé shamayim as derivative of the Persian 
administration of the province of Yehud supporting a restoration of 


ligious tra hat were indigenous to the region. 








ortation, which might 











ure of conquered territc 








Primary targets for transportation were the ruling elite, skilled craftsmen, 
b e nd the military and the cultic personnel: all those 
h ure a society as a functional whole, In some regions, societal 















































While va ed their indigenous infrastructure, territories 
included wit rders of Assyria were ruthlessly exploited both for 
th a material wealth in lumber and mii 
in place of the pr heir populations, subject terr 
recet h i ing at all, dislocated elements whe 
. r h Lest difficulty be integrated into a disoriented 
and depressed h f ethnic discrimination in Assyrian 
mi and administrative eriously undermined regional 
coher 1 d the potential for regional solidarity, The effects 
F these policie at in the archaeological records. 
Setilement < . ived until the hellenistic 
period. The pr e Jezreel and the central hills is replaced by 
2 / rary with their incorporation into the 
Assyrian empire 1 pop » of Judah rapidly deteriorated from 
f ntil nearly the end of the Persian period. 
h deteriorat i chaps 100 harsh a judgment 
Assy comm age (Aramaic), and th 
Jevelop) chooks ut the empire that fostered the 
malgamation of pulations created by transportation, 





deleterious effects of 



































deportation. Nevertheless, the dynamic cosmopolitan character of th 
Assyrian cities and the major trading centers of the were created 
at the cost of massive dislocation and the weakening or . 
the ethnic, religious and economic infrastructures of ees. By 
the end of the sixth-centu tine was. wil y or any 
meaningful coherence, Ethnically, linguistically, religiously, econ: ly 
and politically it lacked cohesion. Its elite had been transported to serve 
imperial aims, and the core of its population: ed 
among incoherent groupings of indi hi 
instructive that the primary opp. th alled 
returnees in their efforts to create a en 
in Jerusalem came from Samaria thi a { some 1 
centuries in the region, rather than from Ju 1 opp 
of Samaria was, however, never whole-hearted, and an ethno-reli 
consolidation among the concept of return became viab tin 
the construction of a temple in Jerusalem and th 
development of an ethno-centric core arou w ri 
the traditional deity of both Samaria a at now 
universalist monotheistic term 

A significant benefit of establis he hist h 
origin of the Israel of tradition is that one crea an entry int 


the intellectual matrix or Zeitgeist 





Israel's tradi 





folk tradition, whose preservation wai 
the survival of Israel's self unders 
uniti¢s that hold Genesis-2 Kings 
Israel) is a cumulative, collected tr 


will—certainly a literature aimed at a 














‘of memory: written and oral, chains of narr plex literary work 
administrative records, son; ngs, rds of 
philosophers, lists and stories: all perceived as 7 

cohering and cumulative whe iminatin mbled an 














organized: interpreted as a past shattered 
The “Babylonian Exile” plays a central role in ft 
tradition not as the historiographical poi me to which the tr 
is directed in its closure in 2 Kings, nor even that p he pa 
from which new beginnings were lau er plays the role o! 
rix of the tradition in i x understandi 





interpretive 
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mnant saved, Radical trauma of exile is 
used as a literary paradigm in terms of which both the newly formed 
tradition and its collectors acquired identity as Israel. In the Persian 
period, one takes on the identity of Israel through association with this 


remnant, wheth 





er OF not One's ancestors had originally come from 
Babylon, Nineveh and Egypt or had always been in Palestine, To identify 


with the true Israel was 10 assert one’s roots in exile, and through it in 





the lost glory of the Davidic empire, in the conquest with Joshua, in the 








wilderness with Moses, in the exodus from Egypt, as a ger with Abraham 
and with Yahweh at the creation 

This central core of tradition, this Torah of instruction, is marked by 
both au al and an inclusive monotheism, comparable to both the 





Neobabylonian concept of a spiritual, heavenly supreme deity, such as 


Sin at Harran, and of the universal God of heaven and creator of all 





known by the Persians a Mazda, This worldview seems 





have 
been significantly prior to the exclusivistic tendencies of Persian religion 


under Xerxes and the nationalistic pt 





clivities of later Yahwism, It 


seems possible that one might do well to mark the inclusive and 





exclusive forms of monotheism so evident in the biblical traditions as 





eflections of a mid- and a lat jan period intellectual milieu in 
Palestine. The former seems to have been marked with the expansive 
euphoria of empire and world order with an ecumenism born of 





seems driven b of external threat and 





t about in this western fringe of Pers 





a new and competitive worldview of 








rary reality of the biblical tradition is 





sence. The concept of a benei Israel: a people and an 





nd in union and by tics of family and common descent, 


possessing a common past and oriented towards a common futuristic 





religious flection 
late of Israel of the Assy 


refraction of the post-state Persian period in which the biblical tradition 





{ no sociopolitical entity of the historical 





an period, nor is it an entirely realistic 


00k its shape as a cohering self understanding of Palestine’s population. 
It rather has its origin and finds its meaning within the development of 
he tradition and within the utopian 





religious perceptions that the 
past that the 
tradition restructured in terms of a coherent ethnicity and religion. In 
this, the 1 


tradition cre er than within the real world of th 











religion of “Ista 








is not identifiable with the religion of 


















Palestine of the past, however much it echoes and reasse 
that past religion. It is in the Persian period, quite spe 
identified with the theologized world of the biblical tr 
which Israel itself is a theologumenon ew 
tradition. Concepts of syncret 

formation of the tradition. The limite ce 
Samaria and Jerusalem do not sun transform: 
populations that took place during Iron ism wa 
state cult in Samaria, That it survived into the Persian 
beyond is a characteristic more of its 6 al flexibility 
to be subsumed under the i u a 
than of the continuit rents, The sh 

from Samaria to its former competitor Jerusalem 
temple—is an aspect of Persian administ 

by the for Palestine new w w of inclusive Y ” 
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